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On the whole there is a refreshiog fair- 
ness in the statements herein made in re- 
gard to the Puritans and Puritanism, al- 
though Canon Barry is evidently una- 
ware of the real motive which lay at the 
basis, and became the mainspring, of 
Brownism, and Barrowism, and Inde- 
pendency. He is quite right in declaring 
that the Puritan movement was, ''before 
all, and after all else, Calviuistic," but 
be is wrong in fancying that it was the 
Mberty of self-government that those men 
were in search of. It has always been 
represented that Robert Browne went out 
of all existing organisms into separatism, 
that he might realize some dream of ^e- 
nocracy in church. There was never a 
neater mistake. What he went out into 
hcf If ildemess to see was not a free church, 
Hut d pure church. He had vainly tried, 
til he was in utter despair of success, 
secure purity in the church, on the 
V hurch of England system. Nor could 
he discern the slightest hope of relief from 
'^ii-twright, with his Presbyterian plan, 
jht all the way from Geneva, but 
; % retaining the old fatal State church 
i eatare. Browne felt that a State church, 
I Into which all the people should be bom, 
I w- uld offer just as real impediment to the 
pure gospel, if it were Presbyterian in 
I form, as if it were Episcopalian in form ; 
Und 80 he saw no way ot hope of prog- 
)g^ess by waiting for others, and there- 
I ""ore cut the knot by declaring that any 
: Lttle company of regenerate people any- 
I where can make themselves a church by 
^ covenanting together (in accordance with 
God's laws) to be one — ^whether others 
will hear or forbear. He never dreamed 
of democracy as being involved in his 
system. In his conception each local 
chnrch is under the absolute monarchy 
of its great Head, Jesus Christ; and if 
the fact that that monarchy brings itself 
into contact with church affairs through 
each believer's being the channel for the 



of fact renders the system indlstlngulsE 
able in its practical workings from a pu» 
democracy, it never seems to have so sug 
gested hself to its founder, nor did h€ 
ever advocate or teach it on that basis. 
What he was seeking for, first of all, last 
of all, in all, through all, and over all, wai 
a thorough rrformation qf chiureh life in 
the interests qf vital godliness. And he 
and his system are entitied in fairness to 
claim that this be remembered by all who, 
undertaking to' instruct their fellow-men, 
do not wish to bear false witness against 
their neighbors. [E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.00.] /^/f^ 
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PREFACE 




THE FIRST EDITION. 



3 author, in the following work, is to o(Ntn- 

3ration of the reader the admirab)e«mm|dici* 

at and worship of the primitive church, ia 

ility and ceremonials of prelacy. 

1 of this object, be has sought, under liie di- 

fuides, to go to the original sources, and first 

ih>m thettL On the constitution and gov-) 

rch, none have written with greater ability, 

UTO and searching erudition, than Mosheim, 

d Rothe. These have been his principal re- 

lese a great variety of authors. 

jct, that the authorities cited are beyond his 

led in a language to him unknown, the wri- 

lat he has endeavored to collect the best an* 

they might be found. When embodied in 

vork, they are given in a translation ; and, if 

ice, the original is iiraerted in the margin, for 

!* the scholar. 

een prepared with an anxious endeavor to sus- 
advanced, by references sufficiently copious, 
pertinent and auuioritative ; and yet to guaftl against an osten- 
tatious affectation* in the accumulation of authorities. Several 
hundred have indeed been entered in these pages ; but many 
more, that have &Hen under the eye pf the writer, have been 
' rejected. Much labor, of which the reader probably will make 
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small account, has been expended in an endeavor to authenti- 
cate those that are retamed, and to give him an explicit direclion to 
them. The work has been written with studied brevity, and a 
uniform endeavor to make it at once concise, yet complete, and 
suggestive of principles. 

In the prosecution of these labors, the author has received 
much encourag^nent and many important suggestions, from 
fiiends, whose services he holds in gratefpJ remembrance. For 
such fevors he is particularly indebted to Professor Park, t^f the 
Theological Seminary in this place. 

Above all, it is the author's grateful duty publicly to expteaa 
his acknowledgments to . Dr. Neander, not only for his Intro- 
ductory Essay, but for the uniform kindness of his counsels in 
the preparation of the several parts of this work. The writer' 
can say nothing to add to the reputation of this eminent scholar, 
distinguished alike fi>r his private virtues, his public services, 
and his vast and varied erudition. He can only express his ob- 
ligations for the advantages derived from the contributions and 
counsels of this great historian, for which the reader, in com- 
mon with the writer of the fbUowing pages, will owe his gnute- 
ful acknowledgmenlB. For the sentiments here expressed, how- 
ever, the vniter is alone responsible. 

The translation of the Introduction was made in Berlin; and 
after a careful comparison with the original by Dr. Neander, re- 
ceived his unqualified approbation. It is, therefore, to be re- 
ceived as an authentic exfwession of his sentiments on the seve- 
ral topics to which it relates. - 

In the preparation of this work, the author has studipualy 
sought to write neither as a Congregationalist, nor as a Presby- 
terian exclusively ; but as the advocate of a free and popular 
government in the Church; and of simplicity, in worship, in har- 
mony with the.firee spirit of the Christian religion. It is enough 
for the author, and, as he would hope, for both Congregational- 
iats and Presbyterians, if the church is set free from the bondage of 
a prdatical hierarchy ; and trained, by simple and expressive 
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rite% to i!vt>r^ii^ God in sgitit and in tnitfa. In oppontioii to 
the assimiptions of pfeteey, there is cpmmon ground sufficient 
fer all tile fHendti of a popular government in' the church- of 
Olar^ to occupy. In the topics discussed in the followingpages 
they have equal interest^ whether they would adopt a jpurely 
dembcratiealor a vrepresentative form (^government as the best 
means of defending the popular rights of the church. We 
heartily wish indeed ^r all true churchmen a closer caBSbrtokf 
to- the primifive pattern in government and in worship ; but we 
have no controvert even with them on minor points, provided 
we may still be united i;nth them in liie higher prmciples of 
Cfarktian -fellowship and love. The writ^ has the happiness 
to number among the members of the £]Hscopal church some 
offals most cherished fiiends, to whose sentiments he woidd be 
sorry to do violence by anything that may appear in these 
-page& 

indeed, the great controversy of the day is not vnth Fh)testant 
Episcopacy, as such ; it is rather with Formalism. Formalism 
wherever seen, by whatever name it is known, — this is the great 
antagonist principle of spiritual Qhristianity. Here the church 
is brought to a crisis, great and fearful in prospect, and mp- 
mentous, for good or ferevil, in its final results. The struggle 
at issue is between a spiritual and a formal religion ; — against a 
religion which substitutes the outward form fer the inward ^i- 
rit; which exalts sacraments, ordinances and rites,^intO'the place- 
of Christ himself; and disguises, under the covering of imposing 
ceremonials, the great doctrines of the cross. 

The church is at issue with this religion under die forms of 
high church Prelacy, *^ Puse3dsm^" and Popery. The present 
struggle began in England ; but when or where or how it w3i 
end, who can tefi ? Dr* Pusey himself declares that on the issue 
of It, ^ hangs the destiny of ^ church of England." The Tract- 
arians all avow^ — *^ that two schemes of doctrine, the Genevan 
and the Catholic, are probably for the last time struggling with- 
in ^t church." BtttUie eonffict is not confined to Enghind. 

1» 
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The 8igB8 of the times, everywhere ^bsk^ir povtenloaa) preaafe 
a iHiBiler e<»:^ct to the obuirch of Chrigt imivetsaUy. 

In tius eventful crisis we are urgently pressed to a renewed 
^SBumnalLon of the apostolkal and primitive poli^ of thechuxch 
in government and in worship; for under cover of Ihese lifae 
warfare of formalism is now waged. These are 'the pronnaent 
p<Hnt8, both of attack and of defence, to which the eye (^ llie 
Qumster, the theological student, and the intdlig^it Christian of 
every name, should be turned. Let them &U back on that ^i- 
ritual Chrisdanity which Christ and his apostl^^. taught Let 
them, in doctrine, in discipline, and in worship, entrench thejn* 
selves witlnn the strongholds of this relijpon ; and here, in coliki 
reliance upon the great Captain c^our salvation, let them await 
the issue of the contest* 

IBtherto the great body of the people have been left to gather 
up information upon this branch of religious knowledge, as they 
<could ; and the most have been content with a blind acquies- 
cence in the customs of their own church* A due degree* of 
knowledge on this subject is apparendy possessed by very few 
of our leading men, and is by no means the property^ generally 
of clergymen and^ theological' students. 

To what purpose is it now merely to follow the history of the 
church, century by century, through the recital of her suf^- 
ings ? The times are changed, and a corresponding change is 
required in the study; of ecclesiastical history. This study is 
chiefly important, for existing exigencies, to illustrate ihe usages, 
the rites, the government of the church, and the pervernon of 
these to promote the ends of bigotry, intolenoice imd supet^i- 
tion. Besides, we have seen, for some years past, im influence 
stealing silendy upon the public mind, and alluring many young 
clergymen and candidates for the ministry from the fold of their 
fathers ;— -an influence, to be counteracted - 1^ a better under* 
standing of. our own government and worship. . Bishop Gris- 
wold stated in 1841, that of "two hundred and eighty persons 
ordained bj( him,itoa hundred and ieven came from other deno- 
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mlnalions.'' And another bishop says, " From the most accu- 
rate investigation that can be made, I am led to belieye, that 
about three hundred clergymen and licentiates of other denomi- 
nations, have within the last thiriy years ^ sought the ministerial 
commission fit>m the hands of bishops of that church ; and, that 
at least Um-ikirds wete not originally, by education, Episcopali- 
ans, but have come from other folds.** These fects afiS)rd mat- 
ter for serious inquiry. These three hundred were not originally 
£piscopalian& Were they, '^^ecA^oafum,^ anything else? Would 
they have strayed away in 2uch numbers from dieir own fold, 
had they been duly instructed in the principles of that order to 
which they originally belonged ? 

The author is deeply sensible of the magnitude and cUfficufty 
of the work which he has undertaken ; and with no a^cted 
modesty, avows the unifeigned diffidence with which he com- 
mends it to Ihe public* Would it were wortliier, istod- better 
fitted for the great end proposed by it But he has done what 
he could, and frnds his reward in the consciousness of having 
labored honestly in a righteous cause, and in the hope of doing 
something for the promotion of that religious system which 
shall enable the true worshippers to worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth. Such a. religious system, he believes most firm- 
ly, must ever find its truest expression in rites of worship few 
and simile, and in a goveniment administered in every part 
and every particular by the people ; — ^in a ritual' veithout a 
prayer-book; and a church'without a bishop. 

Andover^ February^ 1844. 
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TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In tibis edition die plan of the work, together with the gen-, 
ei^l course of the argument and illustration, remains unaltered. 
Its pages, however, have been carefully revised by the autfaort 
T^e result of this revision will appear in various additions and 
improvements] especially, it is hoped, in a general fi'eedom 
fiom those inaccuracies of expression, and those errors of the 
press, which circumstances rendered unavoidable in the first 
edition. The author has not been able to superintend ^be print- 
ing of the present edition ; but this trust has been so fidthfully 
discharged by the gentlemen who kindly assumed the supervisr 
ion of the press, that he has no occasion ta regret his own ab- 
sence. With grateful acknowledgments to those gentlemen 
for their important services, and to the various friends who 
have interested themselves in the work, and from whom he has 
received many valuable sufj^stions, the author has the plea- 
sure again to commend the ^ Primitive Church," to the consid- 
eration of the public. 

Avbum, AC F., Jhigvul, 1844 
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INTRODUCTION, 



BT 



Diu AUGUSTUS NEANDER, 

PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN THE UNITERSITT OF BERrtN, COiren« 

TORIAL COUNSELLOR, ETC. 



• In compliance with the request of my worthy frigid, 
ihe Rey. Mr. Coleman, I am happy to accompany fiis pm^ 
posed work, on the Constitution and Worship of the apoe> 
tolical and primitive church, with some prdiminary remarka 
I vegard it as one. of the remarkable signs of the times, that 
Christians, s^arat^d from each other by land and by sea, by 
language and government, are becoming more closely united 
in the consciousness that th^ are only difierent members of 
one universal church, grounded and built oa the rock Christ 
Jesus. And it is with the hope of promoting this catholic 
union, thai I gladly improve this opportunity to address my 
Chcistian br^ren beyond tlSe w«ers,.on some in^ort|||| 
subjects of common interest to the church of Christ. 

This is not the proper place to express in detail, and to 
defend *my own views upon the controverted topics which, 
as I have reason to expect from the respected author, will 
be the subject of an extended, thorough and impartial ex- 
amination in his proposed work. My own sentiments ii&ve 
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already been expressed, in a work which, I am happy to 
learn, is offered to the English reader iij a translation by my 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Ryland, of Northampton, in England.^ 
I have only time and space, in this place, briefly to express 
the results of former inquiries, which, with -^he reasons for 
them, have on other occasions already been given to the 
public 

It is of the utmost importance, tor keep ever in view the 
difference between the economy of the Old Testament and 
that of the New. The neglect of this has given rise to 
the grossAt errors, and to divisions, by which those who 
ought to be united together in the bonds of Christian love^ 
have been sundered from each other. In the CHd Test»- 
i^yent, everything relating to the kingdom of God was esti- 
mated by outward farms, and promoted by sqpecific external 
rites. In the New, everything is made to depend upon what 
18 internal and spiritual. Other foundation, as the apostle 
Paul has said, can jio man lay than that is laid. Upon this 
the Christian church at first was grounded, and up<Mi this 
alone, in all time to come, must it be reared anew and 
compacted together. Faith in Jesus of Nazareth, the Sa- 
viour of the world, and union with him, a participation in 
that salvaticm which cometh through him, — this is that i»- 
^ vprd- principle, that unohangeable foundation,. on which the 
Christian church essentially rests. But whenever, instead 
of making the existence of the church to d^end on this in- 

^ History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church, by 
the Apostles, by Dr. A. Neander, Ordinary Professor of Theology, 
in the University of Berlin, Consistorial Counsellor; translated from 
the third'editioii} by J. £, Ryland. 
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ward principle alone, the necessity of some outward form is 
asserted as an indispensable means of grace, we readily per- 
ceive that the purity of its character is impaired. * Xhe spirit 
of the Old Testament is commingled with that of the New. 
Neither Chriist nor the apostles, have given any unchangea- 
ble law on the subject. Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, says Christ, there am I in the midst of 
them. This coming together in his name, he assures us^ 
alone renders the assembly well pleasing in his sight, what- 
ever be the different forms of government under which hi» 
people meet. 

The apostle Paul says indeed, Eph. 4: 11, that Christ 
gave to the church certain offices, through which he opera- 
ted with his Spirit, and its attendant gifts. But] assuredly 
Paul did not mean to say that Christ, during his abode on 
earth, appointed these offices in the church, or authorized 
the form of government that was necessarily connected with, 
them. AH the offices here mentioned, with the ein^ ex- 
ception of that of the apostles, were instituted by ^he aposK 
ties themselves, after our Lord's ascension. In making 
these appointments, they acted, as they did in everything 
else, only as the organs of Christ. Paul, therefore, very 
justly ascribes to Christ himself what was done by the apOEK 
ties in this instance as his agents. But the apostles them* 
selves have given no law, requiring that any such form of 
government as is indicated in this passage should be per- 
petual. Under the guidance of the Spirit of God, they gave 
the' church this particular organization, which, while it was 
best adapted to the circumstances and relations of the 
church at that time, was also best suited to the extension of 
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the churches in their peculiar condition, and for the devel- 
cement of the inward principles of their communion. But 
forms may change with every change of circumstances. 
Many of the offices mentioned in that passage, either were 
entirely unknown at a later period, or existed in relations 
one to another entirely new.8 

Whenever at a later period, also, any form of church gov- 
ernment has arisen out of a series of events according to 
the direction of divine providence, and is organized and 
governed with regard to the Lord's will, he may be said, 
himself, to have established it, and to operate through it, by 
bis Spirit ; without which nothing pertaining to the church 

' One peculiar office, that of the prophets, in process of time ceas- 
ed in the church, while something analogous to the gift of prophecy 
still remained ; indeed it might be easily shown that the prophetic 
office continued at that early period, so long as it was necessary for 
the establishment of the Christian church, under its peculiar exigen- 
cies and relations. Pastors and teachers are mentioned in tliis pas- 
sage, in the same connection. Their office, whioh related to the 
government of particular churches, is distinguished from that of 
those who had been mentioned before, and whose immediate object 
was the extension of the Christian church in general. And yet a 
distinction is also made between these pastors and teachers, inasmuch 
as the qualifications for the outward government of the church, 
ftvpi^pjfciSy were different from those which were requisite for the 
guidance of the church by the preaching of the word, ^aaxaiJct. 
The first belonged especially to the presbyters or bishops who stood 
at the head of the organization for the outward government of the 
church. Certain it is, at least, that they did not all possess the gift 
of teaching as SiddoMaloij teachers. On the other hand, there may 
bave been persons endowed with the gifl of teaching, and qualified 
thu9 to be teachers, who still belonged not to the class of presbyters. 
The relations of these offices to one another seem not to have been 
the same in all stages of the development of the apostolical churches. 
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can prc^per. The great principles which are given by the 
apostle, in the passage before us, for the guidance of the 
church, — these, and these only, remain unchangeably the 
same ; because they are immediately connected with the 
nature of the Christian church, as a spiritual community. 
All else is mutable. The form of the church remained not 
the same, even through the whole course of the apostolic 
age, from the first descent of the Spirit, on the day of Pen- 
tecost, to the death of John the apostle. Particular forms 
of church government may be more or less suited to the 
nature of the Christian church ; and we may add, no one 
is absolutely perfect, neither are all alike good under all 
circumstances. Would then that all, in their strivings after 
forms of church government, would abide fast by those 
which they believe to be best adapted to promote their own 
spiritual edification, and which they may have found, by ex- 
perience, to be best suited to the wants of their own Chris- 
tian Community. Only let them not seek to impose upon all 
Christians any one form as indispensably necessary. Only 
let them remember, that the upbuilding of the church c^ 
Christ may be carried on under other forms also ; and that 
the same Spirit, on which the existence of the church de- 
pends, can as truly operate in other churches as in their own. 
Would that Congregationalists, Presbyterians and Episco-. 
palians, Calvinists and Lutherans, would abide by that only 
unchangeable foundation which Christ has laid. Would 
that on such a foundation, which no man can lay, they would 
meet as brethren in Christ, acknowledging each other as 
members of one catholic church, and organs of the same 
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Spirit, co-c^raling together £>r the promotion of the great 
ends indicated by the apostle Paul in Eph. 4 : 13 — 16. 

It must, indeed, be of great importance to examine im- 
partially the relations of the apostolical church ; for, at this 
time, the Spirit of Christ, through the apo&tles, wrought in 
its purest influence ; by which means the mingling of foreign 
elements was prevented in the development of this system 
of ecclesiastical polity. In this ree^ct we must all admit 
that the apost<^ical church commends itself to us as a 
model of church government. But, in the first place, let 
us remember, agreeably to what has already, been said, that 
not all the forms of church government which were adapted 
to the exigencies of the church at this early period, can he 
received as patterns for the church at other times; neith^ 
can the imitation be pressed too far. Let us remember, that 
it is only that same Spirit which is imparted to us through 
the intervention of the apostles, which, at all times, and 
under all possible relations, will direct to the most appro- 
priate and most efficient &>rm of government, if, in humility 
and sincerity^ we surrender ourselves up to its teaching and 
guidance. And secondly, let us remember, that, afler true 
and faithful inquiry on these subjects, men may honestly dif- 
fer in their views on those minor points, without interrupting 
the higher communion of faith and love. 

In the apostolical church there yiras one office which bears 
no resemblance to any other, and to which none can be 
made to conform. This is the office of the apostles. They 
stand as the medium of communication between Christ and 
the whole Christian church, to transmit his word and his 
Spirit through all ages. In this respect the church must 
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ever continue to acknowledge her dependence i4;>on them, 
and to own their r^tful authority. Their authority and 
power can he ddegated to none other. But die service 
winch the apostles themsdves sought to ccmfer, was to trans- 
mit to men the w<»'d and the ^rit of the Lord, and, by 
this means, to establish independent Christian, communities. 
These communities, when once established, they refused to 
hold in a state of slavish dependence upon themsdves. Their 
object was, in the Spirit of the Lord, to make the churches free, 
Mud independent of their guidance. To the churches their 
language waJs, ** Ye beloved, ye are made free, be ye the ser- 
vants of no man." The churches were taught to govern 
themselves. All the members were made to co-operate to^ 
gether as organs of one Spirit, in connection with which 
^iritual gifts w«re imparted to each as he might need. Thus 
they, whoae prerogative it was to rule among the brethren, 
demeaned th^nselves as the servants of Christ and. his church. 
They acted in. the name of Christ and his church, as the 
organs of that Spirit with which all were inspired, and from 
which they derived the consciousness of their mutual Chrisn 
tian fellowship. 

The brethren chose their own officers from among them- 
selves. Or if, in the first organization of the churches, 
their cheers were appointed by the apostles, it was with 
the approbation of the members of the same. The general 
concerns of the church were managed by the apostles in 
connection with their brethren in the church, to whom they 
also addressed their qpistles. 

The earliest constitution of the church was modelled, for 
the most part^ after that religious community with which it 
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etood in dloBast cotineetidD^ and to which h was most nth 
similated — the Jewish gynagogue. This, however, was so 
Riodified as to coafbitn- to the nature of the Christian com- 
munity, and to • the new and peouliar spirit with which k 
was animated. Like the synagogue, the church was gov* 
emed by an associated body of men appointed for this par- 
pose. 

The name of preshi^ters, wluch was appropriated to this 
body, was derived from the Jewish synagogue. But in the 
Gentile chvrches, formed. by the aposde Paul, they took die 
name of imaKOftoi, Hshops^ a term more significant of their 
office in the language generally spoken by the members of 
these churches. The name of premiers denoted the digni- 
ty of their office. That of bishops, on the other hand, was 
expressive rather of the nature of their office, mtonon^ 
tifi ixHh^ixic^f to take the oversight of the church. Most 
certainly no other distiuctioaoriginaliy existed between them. 
But, in process of time, some one, in the ordinary course of 
events, would gradually obtain the pre-eminence over his 
colleagues, and by reason of that peculiar oversight which 
he exercised over the whole community, might come to be 
designated by the name imaaonagy bishop, which was origi- 
nally applied to them all indiscriminately. The constant 
tumults, from within and from without, which agitated the 
church in the times of the apostles, may have given to such 
a one opportunity to exercise his influence the more efficient- 
ly ; so that, at such a time, the controlling influence of one 
in this capacity may have been very salutary to die church* 
This change in the relation of the presbyters to each other 
was not the same in all the churches^ but varied according 
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to iheit diflkrent circatkistance& It may have been as earlj 
aa the latter part of the life of John, when he was sole sar- 
Tivor of the other apostles, that one, as president of this body 
of presbyters, was distinguished by the name of inusmonos^ 
bishop. There is, however, no evidenee that the apostle 
himself introdaced this change ; much less^ that he autfio- 
rized it as a perpetual ordiqjuice for the future. Such an 
ordinance is in direct oj^position to the spirit of that aposde.^ 
This change in the mode of administering the govern- 
ment of the church, resulting from peculiar circumstances, 
may have been introduced as a salutary expedient, without 
implying any departure from the purity of the Christian 
spirit. When, however, the doctrine is, as it gradually gain- 
ed currency in the third century, — that the bishops are, by 
divine right, the hetid of the church, and invested with the 
government of the same ; that they are the successcvs of 
the apostles, and by this succession inherit appstolical au- 

^ In the angels of the churches in the seven epistles of the Apoca- 
Ijpse, I cannot recognize the iias Yvhy of the Jewish synagogue 
transferred to the Christian church. The application appears to me 
to be altogether arbitrary . Nor again can, I discover in the angel of 
the church, the bishop, addressed as the rfl^esentatiye of this body 
of believers. How much must we assume as already proved, which 
yet \b entirely without evidence, in assigning to this early period the 
rise of such a monarchical system of government, that the bishop alone 
can be put in the place of the whole church ? f n this phraseology I 
recognize rather a symbolical application of the idea of guardian an- 
gels, similar to that of the Ferver of the Parsees, as a symbolical rep- 
resentation and image of the whole church. Such a figurative rep- 
resentation corresponds well with the poetical and symbolical char- 
acter of the book throughout. It is also expressly said that the ad- 
dress is to the whole body of the churches. 
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thority ; that they are the mediam through which, in con- 
seqaence of that ordination which they hare recet?ted, mere- 
ly in an outward manner, the Holy Ghost, in all time to come, 
must be transmitted to the churcl^-^when this becomes the ' 
doctrine of the church, we certainly fkiust percdve, in these 
assumptions, a strong corruption of the purity of the Chris- 
tian sy^em. It is a carnal perversion of the true idea of 
the Christian church. It is falling back into the spirit of ' 
the Jewish religion. Instead cftf the Christian idea of a 
church, based on inward principles of communion, and ex- 
tending itself by means of these, it presents us with the image 
of one, like that under the Old Testament, resting in out- 
ward ordinances, and, by external rites, seeking to promote 
the propagation of the kingdom of God. This entire per- 
version of the original view of the Christian church was itself 
the origin of the whole system of the Roman Cathcdic reli- 
gion, — the germ from which sprung the popery of the dark 
ages. 

We hold, indeed, no controversy with that class of Epis- 
copalians who adhere to the Episcopal system above men- 
tioned as well adapted, jn their opinion, to the exigencies of 
their church. We would live in harmony with them, not- 
withstanding their mistaken views of the true form of the 
church, provided they denounce not other systems of church 
government. But the doctrine of the absolute necessity of 
the Episcopal as the only valid form of government, and of 
the Episcopal succession of bishops above mentioned, in 
order to a participation in the gifts of the Spirit, all this we 
must regard as something foreign to the true idea of the 
Christian church. It is in direct conflict with the spirit of 
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protestantism ; and is the origin, not of the true Catholicism 
of the apostle, but of that of the Romish church. When, 
.therefore^ Episcopalians disown, as essentially deficient in 
their ecclesiastical organization, other protestant churches 
which evidently hare the spirit of Christ, it only remains Sar 
us to protest, in the strongest terms, against their setting' up 
such a standard of perfection fcr the Christian churclk Far 
be it from us, who began with Luther in the spirit, that we 
should now desire to be made perfect by the flesh. Gal. 3 : 3. 

Dr. a. Neander. 
BerUn, April 2&th, 1843. 
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CHAPTER I. 

NUMMARY VIEW. 

Tqe Christian charch derived its earliest form from ff 
small society of believers, who were united together by no 
law but that of the love which they felt to one another, and 
to their common Lord.^ After his ascension, they continued 
to meet, in singleness of heart, for the mutual interchange 
of sympathy and love, and for the worship of their Lord and 
Master. The government which, in process of time, the 
fraternity adopted for themselves, was free and voluntary^ 
Each ittdividaal church possessed the rights and powers in- 
herent in an independent popular assembly ; or, to adopt the 
language of another, " The right to ^lact their laws, and the 
entire government of the church, was vested in each individ*- 
ual ^eciation of which the church was composed, and was 
^Eercised by the members of the same, in conneetion with . 
their overseers and teachers, and, when the apostles were 
present, in common also with them."^ Thi& general exposi- 
tion of the government of the primitive church, it will be our 

' Neander*8 Apost. Kirch. Vol. I. c. 1. Rothe, Anfknge der Christ. 
Kiroh. I. 8. 141—2. 
* Cited in Allg^metne Kirch. Zeitung, 7^)33. No. 103: 
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toaiiiefs to ilkutrate and defend in the foUowing pages. 
The course of our inquiries will lead us to examine the pop- 
ular government of the apostolical and primitive church, to 
trace the gradual extinction of this form of government, and 
the rise of the Episcopal system; and also to consider the 
simplicity of {M'imitive worship in its several parts. 

The arguments for the popular gevernraent of the apostol- 
ical and primitive church may be arranged under the ibllow- 
ing heads. 

1. It harmonizes with the primitive simplicity of all forms 
of government. 

The multiplication of offices, the adjustment of the gra- 
dations of rank and power^ and a complicated system of 
rites and forms, axe the work of time* At first, the rules of 
government, however administered, are few and simple. 
The early Christians, especially, associating together in the 
confidence of mutual love, and uniting in sincerity of heart 
for the worship of God, may fairly be presumed to have 
had only a few conventional rules for the regulation of 
their fraternity. 

% It is, perhaps, the only organization which the church 
could safely have formed, at that time, under the Roman- 
government. 

Without any estaUished religion, the Romans tolerated 
indeed, different religious sects, and might have extended 
the same indulgence to the primitive Christians. Biit they 
looked with su^icion upon every organization of party or 
sect, as treason against the state, and punishied with cruel 
jealousy every indication of a' confederacy within the empire. 
The charge of treasonable intentions prevailed with the 
Roman governor against our Lord. And under Trajan, A. 
D. .103, a bloody persecution was commenced against the 
church, on the suspicion that it might be a secret society, 
formed ^or seditions purposes. Under these circumstances, 



it is dfficijt to conceive how a dioceivi comolidation of the 
churches established by the aposties^ eoold have been effected 
without bringiiig down upon theoi the vengeance of the R<^ 
man governm^iit, to crushy at the outset, a coatition to it 
so obnoxious. Their appareatly^ harmless and infonnal a»- 
senU)lies, and the total absence of alt connectimi, one with 
another, was, aeoording to Planck and many others, the 
means oi saving the early churches so long and so extemnvdy 
from the eietetminaling sword of Roman jealousy.^ 

Crevit occufto, velut arbor, aevo. 

3. Such an cnrganization must have been formed, it would 
seem, in order to unite the discordant parties in the primitive 
churx^hes. 

Here was the Jew, the Greek, the Roman, and Barbari*- 
ans of every Ibrm-of superstition ; converts, indeed, to faith 
in Christ, but with all their partialities and prejudices stilK 
What but a voluntary principle, guaranteeing td all the free- 
dom of a popular assembly, could unite these parties in one 
fraternity ? Our Lord himself employed no artificial bands 
to bind his followers together inta a permanent body ; and 
they were ajienated ffom him upon the digfatest oflfenee. 
The apostles had stUl less to bind their adherents fimUy to 
themselves. It required all their wisdom and address to re- 
condle the discordant prejudices of their converts, and unite 
them in harmonious fellowship one with another^ This di& 
ficulty met the i^postles at the outset of their ministry, in the 
murmuring of the Oreeks against the Jews^. that their wid- 
ows were neglected in the daBy mmistration. This mutual 
jealousy was a continual trial besetting them on every side, 
from, the churches which they had formed. Under such 
circumstances, they assumed not the responsibility of settling 
these controversies by apostolical or Episcopal authority; but 
by their counsel and persuasion, they sought to obviate the 

3 G^seikohafU-VerfasB, I. 8.40^-^60. 
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prejadices of their bretlwen. £v«fytliiiig relaling to the in- 
fevests of each ctoreh tfaejldllo be fwblicly dn^nssed, and 
decided by matuai consent* In this manner they quieted 
diese coinf^atnt» of the Greeks respecting the distribution of 
alms. Acte d: 1 — 8. And such, no doubt, became their 
settled pc^icy ia their care of the ctiurches. Even the 
apostles were not exempt from these infirmities and misun* 
<krstandings, and might have found no sm^l difficulty in 
arranging am^ig themselves a more artificial and complica^ 
ted system of church government.* 

4. The same is inferred (torn the existence of popillar 
rights and privileges in the early periods oi the Ohristtan 
church. 

It is known to every one at all acquainted with the early 
history of the church, that from the second century down to 
the final triumph of papacy, there was a strong and increas- 
ing tendency to exalt and extend the authcnrity of the clergy, 
and to curtail and depress that of the people. The fact is 
undeniable. But how shall it be ^cplained ? If a prdati* 
cal form of organization was divinely appointed by Christ 
and his aposties, vesting in the clergy alone the right of gov* 
ernment, and if the tide of clerical encroachn^nt ran so 
steadily and strongly from the first, then it is tneottceiv- 
able, how, under Uiese circumstances, the doctrine of pop- 
ular rights should ever have obtained such a footing in the 
church, as to maintain itself for centuries against the infiu-< 
ences of a jealous and oppressive hierarchy. Had the doc- 
trine ef ' the popular rights been totally lost in the second 
and third centuries, this: would by no means warrant the in- 
ference that such rights were unknown in the days of the 

* Scbroeter und Klein, Far Christenthum Oppositionsschrifl, I. S. 
567. Siegel, Handbuch, 11. 455 — 6. Arnold, Wahre-Abbildung der 
Ersten Christen, B. II. c. 5, seq. Schoene, Geschichtsforschungeii 
<i. Kirch. Gebr&Qch. I. S. 234—5. 
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i^xsUes. They might have all been awept «waj by the ir- 
resistible tide of derieai inflaeiioe and authority. But they 
wece not lost. They were recognized ev^i in the fourth 
and fiflh centuries, and long after, the hierarchy was estaib- 
lished in connection with the state, and its authority enforced 
by imperial power. Were not the rights of the people es- 
tablished by Christ and the apostles ? If not, how could 
they have come in and maintained their ground against the 
current that continually ran with such strength in the o{^>o- 
site direction ? 

5* A pof>uiar form of church government harmoniees 
with the spirit, the instructions, and the example of Christ 

(a) With his spirit. He was of a meek and lowly spirit, 
unostentatious and unassuming. He shrank from the de- 
monstrations of power, and refused the titles sind honors 
that, at times, were pressed upon his acceptance.. With 
such a spirit, that religious system must be congenial, which, 
without any parade of titles and of rank, has few offices, 
and little to excite the pride or t^mpt the ambition of man. 

(b) With his instructions. Ye know that the princes of 
the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that are 
great exercise authority upon them, but it shall not be so 
among you ; but whosoever will be great among you, let him 
be your minister ; and whoeioever will be chief among you, 
let him be your servant ; even as the Son of man came, not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many. Matt. 20: 25 — ^28. Comp. Mark 10: 
42—45. 

■ (c) With his example. This was in perfect coincidence 
with his instructions, and a striking illustration of his spirit. 
His life was a ps^ttern of humility, of untiring, unostentatious 
benevolence. He condescended to the condition of all ; 
aad, as one of the latest and most expressive acts of his life, 
Washed his dtseipies' feet, giving them an example for their 

3* 
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imitation, ss the sertisiits-of ail sien. Has such a spirit its 
just expression in a hierarchy, which has often dishonored 
the religion of Christ by the display of princdy pomp, and 
the assamption of regal and imperial power? ^ 

6. It equally accords with the spirit, the instructions, and 
the example of the apostles. 

(a) With their spirit* They had renounced their hopes 
of aggrandizement in the kingdom of Christ, and had im- 
bibed much of his spirit. The world took knowledge of 
them that they had been-with Jesus, and had learned of him, 
who was meek and lowly of heart. They accounted them- 
«eire£tthe least of all saints, and the servants of alL TJtis 
spirit, it would seem, must , be foreign from the^ distinctions 
of rank and of office, as well as from the authority and 
power which are inherent in every form of the Episcopal 
system. 

(6) With their instructions. These were in coincidence 
with those of their Master. The servant of the Lord mudt 
not strive, but be gentle unto all men ; apt to teach ; patient 
^under injuries); in meekness instructing those that o(^[>ose 
themselves. 2 Tim. 2: 24 — ^25. Who then is Paul, and 
who is ApoIk)s, but ministers by whom ye believed, even as 
the Lord gave to every man I 1 Cor. 3: 5. They disowned 
personal authority over the church ; and instructed the eldars 
not to lord it over God's heritage, but to be examples to the 
flock. 1 Pet. 5: 3. If, in the discharge of his ministry, one 
lias occasion to reprove sin in an elder, this he is charged, 
before God and the elect angels, to do with all circumspect* 
tion, without prejudice or partiality. 1 Tim. 5: 2L 

(c) With their example. This is the best comment upon 
their instructions^ and the clearest indication oT that organ- 

* The Frei^ch infidels have an expression r^ating to our Saviour, 
which, thougnimpif>u« and profkne, clearly indicates the naturt^ of 
hifi instructions aad exataple,^ — ^ J^su^ Christy the. grtal Defntocrat.'* 
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izatioa which the churoh received at their huidfl. They ex* 
erciaed, indeed, a controlliog ioflu^Dce orer the seTeral 
churches which they established, as an American misaiooary 
does in organizing, his Christian converts kuo a church, 
while he constitutes them a pc^Nilar assembly under a Cqih 
gregational or Presbyterian form. In like manner, it is ob- 
servable, that the apostles studiously declined the exercise of 
prelatfcal or f^^iscopal authority. ^ But the control which 
they at first exercised in the management of the affairs of the 
«httrch was no part of their office.^ It was only a tem|porary 
expedi^it, resulting from the necessity of the case. Accord- 
ingly, they carefully disclaimed the official exercise of all 
clerical authority , and, as soon as the circumstances of the 
churches wanld admit, they submitted to each the administra- 
tion of its own government. In this manner, they gave to 
the churches the character of voluntary, deliberative assem- 
blies, invested with the rights and privileges of religious 
liberty, in support of this position we have to offer the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

(a) They fiddressed the members of the churoh as breth- 
ren and sisters, and fellow-laborers. I would not have you 
ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes, I purposed to come unto 
you. Rom. 'l: 13. And I, brethren, when I came unto you, 
came not in exeelfency of speech. 1 Cor. 2-: 1. I commend 
unto you Phebe, our sister. Rom. 16: 1. The same famil- 
iar, affectionate style of address runs through all the epistles, 
showing in what consideration the apostles held all the mevh 
bers of the church. " The apostles severally were very far 
from placing themselves in a relation that bore any analogy 
to a mediating priesthood. In this respett they always 

« Flanck, OesellschafU-Verfass., 1. S. 39. SpiUler, Can. Recht, 
c. 1. § 3. Pertsch, Can. Recht, c. 1. § 5 — 8. Siegel, Kirchliche 
Yerlassangsformen, in Handbuch, II. S. 455. Pertsch, Kirch. 
Hist. I. S. 156—170, 362—370. 
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placed themseWes on a footing of eqaatity. If Paul asrared 
them of his intercessor j prayers for them, he in return re- 
qoested their prayers for himself.'' ^ 

(/?) The apostles remonstrate with the members of the 
church as w'lih^hrethren, instead of rebuking them authoritff- 
tively. Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of oar 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and thai 
there be no divisions among you. 1 Cor. 1: 10. Furthermore, 
then, we beseech you, brethren, and exhort you. 1 Thess. 4: 
1. My brethren, hare not the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect ot persons. Jaines 2: 
1. They spoke not by commandment, but m the language 
of mutual counsellors. 1 Cor. 11: 13 — 16.^ 

(y) They treated with the church as an independent body, 
competent to judge and act for itself.* They appealed 
to the judgment of their brethren personally. 1 Cor. 11: 13 
— 16. 1 Thess. 5: 2L They reported their own doings to 
the church, as if amenable to that body. Acts 11: 1 — 18, 14: 
26, 27, and exhorted the brethren to hold their teachers uih 
der their watch and discipline* Rom, 16: 17. 

,{d) They exhorted the churches to deeds of charity and 
benevolence ; but submitted to each the di^>osal of his goods 
and his charities. Acts 5: 4. 11: 29, 30, etc. 1 Cor. 16: 1, 
seq. 2 Cor. 9: 1 seq. 

{e} They addressed their epistles, not to the pastors of the 
.churches, but to the churches, or to the churches and pastors 
collectively, giving precedence, in some instances, to the 
church. PhiL 1: 1. Even the epistles which treat of contro- 
verted ecclesiastical matters, are addressed, not to the bish- 
ops and presbyters, but to the whole body of believers, indi- 
cating that the decision belonged to them. Had it been oth- 

7 Neander, Apostol. £irch., I, p. 161, 3d edit. ; and in the sequel 
much more to the same efiect. 

• Comp. Socrates, Hist. £ccl. Lib. 5. c. 23. 
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ervise; would not such instractioDs and advice have boen 
given to the ministers of the churches ?^ 

(^ They recognize the right of the churches to send out 
their own religious teachers and messengers, as they might 
have occasion. Acts U: 19—24;^ 15: 32, 39. 2 Cor. 8: 
23. Phil. 2: 25. 1 Cor. 16. 3, 4. These deputations, and 
the power of sending them, indicate the independent authcM*!- 
ty of the churches. 

(tj). They united with the church in mutual consultation 
upon doubt^l questions. The brethren took part in the 
dissaision with -Peter, foar. having preached unto the Gentiles. 
Acts 11: 1 — 18. The ^>ostles united with them in the dis- 
cussion of the question respecting circumcision, which was 
suhmilted to them by the delegatioin from Antioch, and the 
result was published in the name <^ the iqpostles and the hreth^ 
ren, jointly. Acts 15: 1 seq. 

(^) They submitted to the church the. settlement of their 
own difficulties. The i^pointment of the seven deaccms, 
to obviate the murmurs of the Greeks, was made at the sug- 
geetion of the apostles, but the election was wholly the act 
of the church. Acts 6: 1 — 6. The aposdes refused any au<- 
thoritative arbitration in the case ; and required the churches 
)to- choose arbitrators among themselves to settle their own 
litigations. 1 Cor. 6: 1. 

(<) They entrusted the church, also, with the important 
right 'of electing its own officers. As in the case of the 
seven deacons, which we have just stated ; the apostles 
rdbsed even the responsibility of supplying, in their own 
number, the place of the traitor Judas, but submitted the 
choice to the assembly of the disciples. Acts 1: 15, seq. In 
this connection should the appointment of elders^ Acts 14: 
23, also be mentioned, as may hereafter appear. 

(x) The apostles submitted to the church the discipline of 

^ Comp. £p. Clem, and Easeb., h. e. Lib. 4. c. 15. Lib. 5. c. 1, 
C.34. 
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its members; as ia the case of the incestnous person, who 
was excommunicated and afterwards restored to the church 
bj that body. ** The relations of presbyters- to the church 
was not that of rulers with monarchical powers, but of the 
officers of an ecclesiastical republic. In all things they were 
to act in connection with the church, and to perform their 
duties as the servants, and not the lords of the church. The 
apostles recognized the same relation. They addressed 
their epistles, not to the officers of the church, but to the 
whole body, when treating not merely of doctrinal points j but 
of moral duties and of church discipline. The apostle Pai:^, 
when speaking of the excommunication of the incestuouB 
person at Corinth, regards himself as united in spirit wi^ 
the whole church, 1 Cor. 5: 4 ; thus indicating the principle, 
that their co-operation .was required in all such cases of gen- 
eral interest."io 

The churches, therefore, which were planted by the apos- 
tles, were under their sanction organized as independent pop- 
ular assemblies, with power to elect officers, adopt rules, ad- 
minister discipline, and to do all those acts which belong to 
such deliberative bodies. » 

7. The popular government of the primitive church is ap* 
parent from its analogy' to the Jewish synagogue. 

This and each of the following articles, under this head, 
will be the subjects of consideration in another place. They 
are assumed as so many separate heads of argumentation, 
so far as they may appear to be founded in truth. Comp. 
Chap. II. 

8. The primitive churches were, severally, independent bo- 
dies, in Christian fellowship, but having no confederate rda- 
tions one toward another. 

" The power of enacting laws," says Mosheim, " of ap- 

1^ Neander, AUgem. Gesch., I, S. 324, 2d ed. 
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pointing teachers and ministers, and of determining con- 
troversiesy was lodged in the people at large ; nor did the 
apostles, though invested with divine authority, either re- 
solve or sanction anything whatever, without the know- 
ledge and concurrence of the general body of Christians, of 
which the church was composed.^ii Comp. Ohap* III. 

9. These churches severally enjoyed the inherent right of 
every independent body^-^that of choosing their own o^ers. 
This right, which, as we have seen, belonged to the apostol* 
ical churches, was retained in the churches during the 
ages immediately following. Gomp. Chap. lY. 

lOk As in the apostolical, so in the other primitive church- 
es,, the right of discipline was vested, not in the clergy, but 
in each church collectively. ^2 

Even the officers of the church were subject to the au- 
thority of the same. Clement rec€>gnizes this authority in 
his epistles to the Corinthians.^^ Comp. Chap. V. 

Jl. The appropriate office^rs of the church were deacons 
and pastors. These pastors were denominated indiscrimi- 
nately bishops, overseers, and elders^ presbyters, and were at 
first identical. Comp. Chap. YI. 

" De Rebus Christ., eto. § 1, 37. To the same effect, also, is the 
authority of Neander, Apost. Kirch, pp. 1, 161, 201, 314, 3d ed. 

^ Primo omnibus ecclesiae membris jus eligendi pastores et dia- 
eonos erat. Communicatio erat quaedam inter varios eoetus chris- 
tianos vel ecclesias; literae quas altera acceperat alteri legendae mit- 
tebantur. Fecunias ad pauperes suble^andos ecclesia ecclesiae dona- 
bat. De rebus fidei et dtsciplina^ jam apostoli deliberaverunt. Quae- 
quae ecclesia exercebat jus excommunicandr eos qui doctrinae et yi- 
tae christianae renunciaTerant, e.osque recipiendi quorum poenitentia 
et mentis mutaitio constabat. Sic prima christianorum ecclesia liber- 
tate, Concordia, sanctitate floruit Sack Comment, ad Tbeol. Inst, 
p. 141. 

u £pist. § 54, comp. 44. Also Pertsch, Kirch. Hist. I. 362. 
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The goTerament of the church was the pecalitr ofice of 
the bishops or presbyters. It was their basiness to walch 
over the general order, — to maintain the purity of the Chris- 
tian doctrine and of Christian practice, — to gaard against 
abuses, — to admonish the faulty, — and to guide the pablic 
deliberations; as appears froid the passages in the New 
Testament where their functions are described. But their 
government by no means excluded the participation of the 
whole church in the management of their common concerns, 
as may be inferred from what wetiave already remarked re- 
specting the nature of Christian communion, and as is also 
evident from many individual examples in the apoBtdical 
churches. The whole church at Jerusalem took part in the 
deliberations respecting the relation of the Jewish and Gen- 
tile Christians to each other, and the epistle drawn up after 
these deliberations was likewise in the name of the whole 
church. The epistles of the apostle Paul, as has already 
been remarked, which treat of various controverted ecdesi- 
astical matters, are addressed to the whde churches; imply- 
ing that the decision belonged to the whole body. Had it 
been otherwise, would he not have addressed hii^ instructions 
and advice, principally at least, to the overseers of the church ? 
When a licentious person belonging to the church at Corinth 
is to be excommunicated, the apostle treats it as a measure 
that ought to proceed from the whole society ; and places 
himself, therefore, in spirit among them, to unite with them 
in passing judgment ; 1 Cor. 5: 3 — 5. Also when discours- 
ing of the settlement of litigations, the apostle does not ai^ 
firm that it properly belonged to the overseers of the church; 
although, if this had been the prevalent custom, he would no 
doubt have referred to it; what he says, seems rather to im- 
ply that it was usual, in particular instances, to select arbitra- 
tors from among the members of the church, 1 Cor. 6: 5M 

Greiling, after going through with an examination of the 

>* Neander, Apost. Kirch. I. pp. 1, 201. Comp. alro, p. JM4, 
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government of the apostolical churches, gives the following 
sommary : ** In the age of the apostles, there vns no primate 
otthe chorches, hut the entire equality of brethren prevailed. 
The apostles themselves exercised no kind of authority or 
power over the churches; but styled themselves their helpers 
and servants. The settlement of controverted points, the 
adoption of new rites, the discipline of the church, the deo- 
tion of presbyters, and even the choice of an apostle, were 
submitted to the church. ' The principle on which the apos- 
tles proceeded was, that the churchy that is, the elders and 
the members of the church unitedly, were the depositaries of 
all their social rights ; that no others could exercise this right 
but those to whom the church might entrust it, and who 
were accordingly amenable to the church. Even the apos- 
tles, though next to Christ himself, invested with the highest 
authority, assumed no superiority over the presbyters, but 
treated them as brethren, and styled themselves fellow-pres- 
byters, — thus recognizing them as associates in office."^ 

Finally, the worship of the primitive churches was re- 
markable for its freedom and simplicity. Their religious 
rites were few and simple ; and restrained by no complicated 
Titual, or prescribed ceremonials. This point is considered, 
at length, in a subsequent part of the work. 

The government throughout was wholly popular. Every 
church adopted its own regulations, and enacted its own 
laws. These laws were administered by officers elected by 
the church. No church was dependent upon another. They 
were represented in synod by their own delegates. Their 
discipline was administered, not by the clergy, but by the 
people or the church collectively. And even after ordination 
became the exclusive right of the bishop, no one was permit- 
ted to preach to any congregation, who was not sufficiently 
approved, and duly accepted by the congregation ; and all 

>* Apoftol. Christengemeine. Halberatadt, 1819. 
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their rdigioos worship was condacted on the same prmei- 
ples of freedom and equalitj. 

Such was the organization of the Christian chnroh in its 
primitiTe simplicity and purity. The national peculiarities 
of the Jewish and gentile converts, in some degree, modi« 
fied individual churches, hut the form of government was 
sttbstantiaUy the same in all. We claim not for it authority 
absolutely imperative and ditrine, to the exclusion of every 
other system; but it has, we ni.ust bdieve, Plough ofpieeept, 
of precedent, and of princi|^e, to give it .a sanction truly 
apostolic. Its advantages and practical results justly daim 
an atlentive consideration. 



CHAPTER II. 

I 



THE PRIMITIVE CHURCHES FORMED AFTER THE 
MODEL OF THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE. 

The apoetles and the first disciples were Jews, who, after 
their conversion, retained the prejudices and partialities of 
their nation. They obserted still all the rites of their r&» 
ligion ; and^ firmly bdieving that salvation by ChriA belong* 
ed only to the cireomcision, they refused the ministry of re> 
^cnciliation to the G^itiles. All their national peculiarities 
led them to conform the Christian to the Jewish church. 

With the temple«ervice and the Mosaic ritual, however, 
Christianity had no affinity. The sacrificial offerings of 
the temple, and the Levitical priesthood, it abolished. But 
in the synagogue-worship, the followers of Christ found a 
more congenial institution. It invited them to the reading 
of the Scriptures, and to prayer. It gave them liberty of 
speech in exhortation, and in worshipping and praising God. 
The rules and government of the synagogue, while they 
oBkred little, comparatively, to excite the pride of office and 
of power, commended themselves the more to the humble 
bdiever in Christ The synagogue was endeared to the de- 
vout Jew by sacred associations and tender recollections. 
It was near at hand, and not, like the temple, afar offl He 
went but seldom up to Jerusalem ; and only on great oc- 
casions joined in the rites of the temple-service. But in the 
synagogue he paid his constant devotions to the God of Ins 
fathers. It met his eye in every place. It was constantij 
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before him, and from infancy to hoarj age, he was accus* 
tomed to repair to that hallowed place of worship, to listen 
to the reading of his sacred books, to pray and sing praises 
unto the God of Israel. In accordance with pious usage, 
therefore, the apostles continued to frequent the synagogues 
of the Jews. Wherever they went, they resorted to. these 
places of worship, and strove to convert their brethren to 
faith in Christ, not as a new religion, but as a modification 
of their own. 

In their own religious assemblies they also conformed, as 
far as was consistent with the spirit of the Christian religion, 
to the same rites, and gradually settled upon a church-organ- 
ization which harmonized, in a remarkable manner, with 
that of the Jewish synagogue. They even retained the saaie 
name,^ as the appellation of their Christian assemblies. *' If 
there come into your assembly, (jvraj^oiT^, if there come into 
your sifnagogue a man with a gold ri^g, etc." James 2i 2. 
Compare also intavpmf^eyj^v, Heb. 10: 25. Their modes of 
worship were, substantially, the same as those of the i^u»- 
,gogue. The titles of their officers they also borrowed from 
the same source. The titles. Bishop, Pastor, Presbyter, etc, 
were all familiar to them, as synonymous terms, denoting the 
same class of officers in the synagogue. Their duties and 
prerogatives remained, in substance, the same in the Chris- 
tian church as in that of the Jews. 

So great was this similarity between the primitive Chris- 
tian churches and the Jewish synagogues, that by the Pagan 
nations they were mistaken for the same institutions. Pa- 
gan historians uniformly treated the primitive Christians as 
Jews.i As such, they suffered under the persecutions of 
their idolatrous rulers. These, and many other particulars 
that might be mentioned, are sufficient to show, that the 
ecclesiastical polity of the Jewish synagogue was very closely 

* Vilringa, De Synagog. Vet. Prolegom. pp. 3, 4. 
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copied by the apostles and primitiTe Christians in the organ- 
ization of their assembUes. 

- In support of the ibregoing statements, aatboriiies to any 
extent, and of the highest character, ni^ht easily be ad- 
duced. Let the ibilowing, however, suffice, from Neander, 
wbo^is generally acknowledged to be more profoimdly skiKed 
in the history of the Christian church than any other man 
now living. ** The disciples had not yet attained a clear un- 
derstanding of that call, which Christ had already given 
them by. so many intimations, to form a church entirely sep- 
arated from the existing Jewish economy ; to that economy 
they adhered as much as possible ; all the forms of the nt^ 
tional theocracy were sacred in their esteem ; it seemed the 
natural element of their religious consciousness, though a 
higher principle of life had been imparted, by which that 
consciousness was to be progressively inspired and transformr- 
ed. They remained outwardly Jews, although, in prc^r- 
tion as their faith in Jesus as the Redeemer became clearer 
and stronger, they would inwardly cease to be Jews, and all 
external rites would assume a different relation to their in- 
ternal life. It was their belief, that the existing religious 
jEbrms would continue till the second coming of Christ, when 
a new and higher order of things would be established, and 
this great change they expected would shortly take place. 
Hence the establishotient of a distinct mode of worship was 
far from entering their thoughts. Although new ideas^ re- 
specting the essence of trqe worship arose in their minds 
from the light of faith in the Redeemer, they felt as great an 
tnteret^ in the temple worship as any devout Jews.^ They 
belief, however, that a sifting would take place among the 
members of the theocracy^ and that the better part would, 
by the acknowledgment of Jesus as the Messiah, be incor- 
porated with the Christian community. As the believers, in 
opposition to the mass of the Jewish nation who remained 

hardened in their unbelief, now formed a community inter- 

4# - - 
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nully bound together by the (me faith in Jesos as the Mes- 
siah, and by the consciousness of Uie higher life received 
* from him, it was necessary that this internal union should as* 
some a certain external fiirm. And a model ftir such a 
smaller community within the great national theocracy ak 
ready existed among the Jews, dong with the temple wor- 
ship, namely, the synagogues. The means of r^igious ed- 
ification which they supplied, took account of the religious 
welfare of all, and consisted of united prayers and the ad- 
dresses of individuals who applied themsdves to the study of' 
the Old Testament. These means of edification closely 
corresponded to the nature of the new Christian worship. 
This form of social worship, as it was copied in all the rdi->- 
gious communities founded on Judaism (such as the Es* 
senes), was also adopted, to a certain extent, at the first for- 
mation of the Christian church. But it may be disputed, 
whether the apostles, to whom Christ committed the chief 
direction of affairs, designed fii'om the first that believers 
should form a society exactly on the model of the synagogue, 
and, in pursuance of this plan, instituted particular dGfices 
for the government of the church corresponding to* that' 
model^-or whether, without such a preconceived plan, dis^ 
tinct offices were q)pointed, as circumstances required, in 
doing which they would avail themselves of the model of 
the synagogue with which they were familiar.''' The law 
ter supposition is forcibly advocated by Neander,^ who pro- 
ceeds to say, *' Hence, we are disposed to believe, that the 
church was at first composed entirely of members stai^jig 
on an equality with one another, and that the apostles alone 
held a higher rank, and exercised a directing influence over 
the whole, which arose fi*om the original position in which 
Christ had placed them in relation to other believers ; so that 
the whole arrangement and administration of the affiuis of 

s Apo8t« Kiioh. 3d edit. p. 81. Comp. 179, 198. 
" Comp., also, Rothe, AoAnge, p. 163. Not^^ 
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tlie choreh proeeecied from tbem^ aad they were first indiH 

eed by particular circomstances to appoint other church 

officers, afl in the instance of deacons.''^ To the same 

eflfect is also Neander's account of this subject in his Church 

History, where he shows that thb organization of Christian 

ebarches was the most natural under existing circnmstances, 

and the tnost acceptable, not only to Jewi^ converts, but to 

those who were gathered from the subjects of the Roman 

gove^nme^iJ^ If the reader require other authori^ on this. 

subject, he has only to examine Vitringa, De Synagoga Ve* 

t^re, especially his third book, to say nothing of Selden, 

Lightfoot, and many others. Vitringa himself has fully sueh 

tained the bdd title which he gives to his immortal work, 

—•** Three books on the ancient Synagogue,- in which it is 

demonsirttted, that the form of government and of the miEH 

istry in the synagogue was transferred to the Christian 

church." 

It is gratifying to observe, that these views of the great 
Lutheran historian are fully avowed by Archbishop Whately 
with his usual independence and candor. ** It is probable 
that one cause, humanly speaking, why we find in the Sar 
cred Books less information concerning the Christian minis* 
try and the consjtitution of church-governments than we 
otherwise might have found, is that these institutions had less 
of novelty than some would at first sight suppose, and that 
many portions of them did not wholly originate with the 
. apostles. It appears highly probable, — ^I might say, morally 
certain, — that, wherever a Jewish synagogue existed, that 
was brought,-^he whole, qr the . chief part of il, — to em- 
brace the gospels, the apostles did not, there, so vmchform &• 
Christian church (or congregation,* ecchsia), as make an 

* P. 33. Comp. 195, eeq. So, also, Rothe, Anffiknge, S. 146-^148. 
» Krrchen. Gesch. i. S. 183—185. 

• The word " congregation^'* as it stands in our version of the Old 
Testament, (and it is one of yeiy frequentoccnrrence an the Books of 
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exiUing congngation Ckrisiian; by introdacing the Chris- 
tian sacraments and worship, and establishing whatever reg- 
ulations were requisite for the newly*adopted faith ; leaving 
the machinery (if I may so speak) of government, unchang- 
ed; the "rulers of synagogues, elders, and olhei; officers, 
(whether spiritual or ecclesiastical, or both,} being already 
provided in the existing institutions. And it is likely that 
several of the earliest Christian churches did originate in 
Uiis way; that is^that they were converted synagogues; 
which became Christian churches as soon as the members, 
or the main part of the members, acknowledged Jesus as the 
Messiah. 

" The attempt to effect this conversion of a Jewish syna- 
gogue into a Christian church, seems always to have been 
made, in the first instance, in every place where there was 
an opening for it Even after the call of the idolatrous Gen- 
tiles, it appears plainly to have been the practice of the apos- 
tles Paul and Barnabas,* when they came to any city in 

Moses,) is found to correspond, in the Septuagint, which w&s famil- 
iar to the New-Testament writeri, to eeeitna ; the word which, in 
our version of these last, is alwaja rendered — not ^* congregation," 
but " church.** This, or its equivalent, ** kirk," is probably no other 
than '* circle;" t. e., assembly, ecciesia. 

* These seem to be the first who are employed in converting the 
idolatrous Gentiles to Christianity,* and their first considerable har- 
vest among these seems to have been at Antioch iaPisidia, as may 
be seen by any one who attentively reads the 13th chapter of Acts. 
I^ter was sent to Cornelius, a ^^devouV* Gentile; — one of those wh(f 
had renounced idolatry, and frequented the synagogues. And these 
seem to have been regarded by him as, in an especial manner, his par- 
ticular charge. His epistles appear to have been addressed to them, 
as may be seen both by the general tenor of his expression,! and e** 
pecially in the opening address, which it not, (as would appear from 
our version,) to the dispersed Jews, but to the " sojourners of the dis- 
persion," TTo^ntSi^fiiotg SiaajTo^s, i. e. the devout GtntUts limng 
among the »* dispersion." 

* See Barrington's Miscellanea Sacra. 
t 8ee BindB*B History, VoL Q. 
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which there waa a synag^gae, to go thither first lUid deliver 
their sacred nussdage to the Jews and * devout (or proselyte) 
Grentiles ;' — according to their own exprestsdon (Acts 13: 17), 
to the ' men of Iwael and those that feared God:' adding, 
that * it yrBca necessary that the word of God should first be 
preached to them.' And when they founded a church in any 
of those cities in which (and such were, fMDobably, a very 
large majority) there was no Jewish synagogue that received 
the gospel, it is likdly they would still conform, in a great 
measure, to the same model."^ 

It is, then, an admitted fact, as clearly settled as anything 
can be by human authority, that the primitive Christians, iff 
the organization of their assemblies, formed them afler the 
model of the Jewish synagogue. They discarded the splen- 
did ceremonials of the temple-service, and retained the sim- 
ple rites of the synagogue-worship. They disowned the he- 
reditary aristocracy of the Levitical priesthood ,7 and adopted 
the popular government of the synagogue.^ 

We are here presented with an important fact in the or- 
ganization of the primitive churches, strongly illustrative of 
the popular character of their constitution and government. 
The synagogue was, essentially, a popular assembly, invested 
with the rights and possessing the powers which are essential 
to the enjoyment of religious liberty. Their government was 
voluntary, elective, free ; and administered by rulers or elders 
elected by the people. The ruler of the synagogue was the 
moderator of the cdlege of elders, but only primus inter 
pares, holding no official rank above them.^ The people, as 

' Kingdom of Christ, pp. 78 — 80. 

' The prelatical reference of the Christian ministry to tlie Leyiti- 
cal priesthood is a device of a later age, though it has been common 
from the time of Cjprian down to the present time. 

* Totum regimen ecclesiasticum conformatum fuit ad synogogarum 
exemplar'. Hugo Grotius, Comment, ad Act. lit 30. 
» Vitringa, De Vet. Syn. L. 3. c. 16. 
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Vitringt has Bhoini,"> appointed their awn officera to rale 
over them. The; etercieed the natural right of freemen to 
enact and eiecute' their own laws, — to admit proadytes,-^ 
and to exclude, at pleasure, imwortfaj members from tbeii 
coiiimunioo. Theirs was "a dtwioeraiical form ofgoven^ 
ment," and ia so described bj one of tbe meet able cxponnd- 
era of the constitution of the prunitiTe chnrcbes-i^ Like 
tijcir prototype, therefore, the jwiniitrTe churches i^ em- 
bodied tbe principle of a popular govenonent and of enlight- 
ened religious liberty. 

'° Comp. VitiiDg*, 0« Sjmtgofa, Uh. % P. I.e. 15. pp. 823—863. 
NiJiil Bflum abiqiie ecclesin, \i. t. the aynigogue] qiite in publico 
consulta eat, el quidem hftc ip«a formulB : CS^Vt l^-ni iiTe ii£ioc 
quaui in Terlere eeclesw ineligendMepiMopiB adb'itritun meminimm, 
p. iW. Id Titft JoMpbi, . . . pabliea omnii ibi tnetui TidriiHii in 
ijiingogii, cinuWfo jMjniJP, p. S32. 

" Rothe, An&Dge der Christ. Kicch. S. 14. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INDEPENDENCE OP THE PRIMITIVE CHURCHES. 

The charches which were established by the aposUes and 
their disciples exhibit a remarkable example of unanimity. 
One in faith and the fellowship of love, they were united in 
Bpiiii as difierent members of one body^ or as brethren of 
the same family.^ This union and fellowship of qpirit the 
i^>ostles carefully promoted amcmg all the churches. But 
they instituted no external form of union or confederation 
between those of different towns or provinces ; nor, within 
the first century of the Christian era can any trace of such a. 
confederacy, whether diocesan or conventional! be detected. 
oa the page of history. The diocesan, metropolitan and 
patriarchal forms of organization belong to a later age. 
The idea of a holy catholic church, one and indivisible, had 
not yet arisen in the church, nor had it assumed any out- 
ward form of union. Wherever converts to Christianity 
were multiplied they formed themselves into a church, un- 
der the guidance of their religious teachers, for the enjoy- 
ment of Christian ordinances. But each individual church 
constituted an independent and separate community. The 
society was purely voluntary, and every church so constitu- 
ted was strictly independent of all others in the conduct of 
its worship, the admission of its members, the exercise of 
its discipline, the choice of its officers and the entire mao* 
agement of hs affairs. They were, in a word, indq>endeat 

> 1 Cor. IS: 12, 13. Eph. 3: 90. 4: 3. . 
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republics, as Mosheim and Neander justly describe them. 
** Each individual church which had a bishop or presbyter of 
its own, assumed to itself the form and rights of a little dis- 
tinct republic or commonwealth ; and with regard to its in- 
ternal concerns was wholly regulated by a {Mde of laws, that 
if they did not originate with, had at least received the sanc- 
tion of the people constituting such church." This is said 
with special reference to the earliest churches.^ '* In regard 
to the relations of the presbyters to the churches, they were 
appointed, not to exercise unlimited authority, but to act as 
the leaders and rulers of ecclesiastical republics, to transact 
eirery thing in connection with the church, not as lords of 
the same, but as its servants/'^ The opinion of these great 
historians of the church, in respect to the independent, pop- 
ular character of the government of the primitive churches, 
is sufficiently obvious in these passages. 

Particular neighboring churches may for various reasons 
haye sustained peculiar fraternal relations to each other. 
Local and other circumstances may, in time, have given rise 
to correspondence between churches more remote, or to mu- 
tual consultations by letter and by delegates, as in the in- 
stance of the churches at Antioch and Jerusalem, Acts xv, 
and of Corinth and Rome ;^ but no established jurisdiction 
was exercised by one over the other, nor did any settled re^ 
lations subsist between them. The church at Jerusalem, 
with the apostles and elders, addressed the church at An- 
tioch, not in the language of authority, but of advice. Nor 
does ancient history, sacred or profane, relating to this early 
period, record a single instance in which one church pre- 
sumed to impose laws of its own upon another. 

This independence of the churches, one of another, is ful- 
ly and clearly presented by Mosheim. '' Although all the 
churches were, in this first stage of Christianity, united to- 

' Mosheim, De Rebas Christ., Saec. 11. § 23. 

* Neander, AllgemeiiL Gesch., L 391, 3. 

* See Epistie of dement of Rome, to the Corinthians. 
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gether in OBe common bond of fkith and love, and were, in 
every respect, ready to promote the interest and welfare of 
each other by a reciprocal interchange of good offices, yet,, 
with regard to government and interna] economy, every indi- 
vidnal church considered itself as an independent community,, 
none of them ever looking beyond the circle of its own mero* 
hers for assistance, or recognizing any sort of external ii>- 
flaence or authority. Neither in the *New Testament, nor 
in any ancient document whatever, do we fkid anything re- 
corded, from which it might be inferred that any of the mi- 
nor churches were at all dependent on, or looked up for dK 
rection to, those of greater magnitude or consequence. O* 
the contrary, several things occur therein which put it out of 
all doubt, that every one of them enjoyed the same rights,, 
and was considered as being on a footing of the most perfect 
equality with the redt. Indeed it cannot, I will not say be 
proved, but even be made to appear probable, from testimo- 
ny human or divine, that in this age it was the practice foe 
several churches to enter into and maintain among them- 
selves, that sort of association which afterwards came to sulv 
sist among the churches of almost every province. I allude 
to their assembling by their bishops, at stated periods, for the 
purpose of enacting general laws, and determining any ques- 
tions or controversies that might arise respecting divine mat- 
ters. It is not until the second century, that any traces of 
that sort of association from whence councils took their ori- 
gin are to be' perceived ; when we find them occurring here 
and there, some of them tolerably clear and distinct, others 
again but slight and faint, which seems [Mainly to prove that 
the practice arose subsequently to the times of the apostles^ 
and that ali that is urged concerning the councils of the 
first century, and the divine authority of councils, is sustain- 
ed merely by the most uncertain kind of evidence, n^pely, 
the practice and opinion of more recent times.''^ 

» De Rebus Christ , Sae^. I. § 48. 
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Indications of this original independence are distincdy 
manifest even after the rise of Episcopacy. Every bisliop 
had the right to form his own liturgy and creed, and to set- 
tle at pleasure his own time and mode of celebrating the re- 
ligious festivals.^ Cyprian strongly asserts the right of every 
bishop to make laws for his own church. Socrates assigns 
this original independence of the bishc^s as the principal 
cause of the endless controversies in the churchy respecting 
the observance of Easter and other festivals.? 

But we need not enlarge. Nothing in the history of the 
primitive churches is more incontrovertible, than the fact of 
their absolute independence one of another. It is attested 
by the highest historical authorities, and appears to be gene- 
rally ccmceded by Episcopal authors themselves. " At first," 
says the learned Dr. Barrow, *' every church was settled 
apart under its own bishop and presbyters, so as indepen- 
dently and separately to manage its own concerns. Each 
was governed by its own head and had its own laws."^ 

<* Every church," acccnrding to Dr. Burton, '* had its own 
i^iritual head or bishop, and was independent of every other 
church, with respect to its own internal regulations and laws. 
There was, however, a connexion, more or less intimate, be- 
tween neighboring churches, which was a consequence, in 
some degree, of the geographical or civil divisions of the 
empire^ Thus the churches of one province, such as Acha- 
ia, Egypt, Cappadocia, etc., formed a kind of union, and the 
bishop of the capital, particularly if his see happened to be 
of apostolic foundation, acquired a precedence in rank and 
dignity over the rest This superiority was often increased 
by the bishop of the capital (who was called, in later times,, 
the metropc^itan) having actually planted the church in small- 

' GreiliDg, Apostol. Christengemeine. S. 16. 
7 Eccles. Hist. Lib. 5. c. 22. 

* Treatise on Pope's Supremacy, Works, Vol. I. p. 662. Comp. 
King's Prim. Christ, c. 12. p. 14, also 136. 
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er and more distaat place9 ; so Hiat the moCherHchorchy as it 
ought literally be termed, coatinued to feel a natural and 
pareatal regard fqg the charches {Wanted by itself. These 
ohorchesy howerer, were wholly independent in matters of 
internal jurisdiction; though it was likely that there would 
be a resemblance, in points even of slight importance, be- 
tween churches of the same province." 

Riddle's account of this subject is as follows:— -'^ The 
apostles or their representatives exercised a general superi]>* 
t^idence over the churches by divine authority, attested by 
miraculoas gifts. The subordinate government of each par- 
ticular cliurch was vested in itself; that is to say, the whole 
body elected its ministers and officers, and was consulted 
concerning all matters of importance. All churches were in- 
dependent of each other, but were united by the bonds of 
holy charity, sympathy and friendship."^ 

Simikur views are also expressed by Ar^^bishop Whately. 
'^ Though there was one Lord, one faith, one baptism, for all 
of these, yet they were each a distinct, independent commu- 
nity OD earth, united by the common principles on which 
Uiey were founded by their mutual agreement,- affection and 
respect ; but not having any one re0ognized head on earth, 
or acknowledging any sovereignty of one of those societies 
over others. Each bishop originaOy presided over one en- 
tire chttrch."^^ Now what, according to these Episcopal 
concessions, was the bishop- at first, but the pastor of a single 
church, a parochial bishop, exercising only the jurisdiction, 
and ^oynig the rights of an independent Ccmgregational 
clergyman 1 But more of this hereafter. 

Several of the ancient churches firmly asserted and main- 
tained their original religious liberty, by refusing to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the ancient councils, for a long time 
after the greater part of the churches had subjected them- 

^ Chronology, Beginning of Second Century. 
>« Kingdom of Christ. N. Y. 1842; p. 110, 136. 
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aeUes to the aathority of these confederaeies. The charch 
in Africa, for example, and some of the Eastehi churches, al- 
though they adopted the custom of holding councii», and 
were in correapondenpe with these, churches, declined en* 
tering into any grand Christian confederation with them; 
and continued for some time inflexibly tenacious of their 
own just liberty and independence. This their example is 
an eflbctual refutation of those who pretend that these coun- 
cils were divinely q>pointed and had^ jure divino, authority 
over the churches. Who can suppose that these churches 
^ would have asserted- their independence so sternly, against 
an institution appointed by our Lord or bis apostles ?^^ 

The early independence of the churches, th^i, is conced- 
ed even by Episcopalians themselves. It has both the sanc- 
tion of afKMtolic precedent, and the concurring authority of 
ecclesiastical writers, ancient and racxiern. This of itself is a 
point strongly illustrative of the religious freedom which was 
the basis of their original polity. This independence of par- 
ticular churches is the great central principle, the original 
element, of their popular c<mstitution and government. Jt 
vests the authority and power of each church in its own 
members collectively. It guards their rights. It guarantees to 
them the elective franchise, and ensures toihem the enjoyment 
of religious liberty, under a government administered by the 
voice of the majority, or delegated at pleasure to their repre- 
sentatives. The constitution of the churclies and their mutual 
relations, may not have been precisely Congregational or Pres- 
byterian, but they invdved the principles of the religious free- 
dom and the popular rights which both are designed to protect 

" Even the council of Nice, hi treating of the auUiorily of the 
metropolitan hishops of Rome, Antioch and Alexandria, rests the dig* 
nity and authority of these prelates, not on any divine righty bat 
solely on ancient usage. TA a^^yaia i^ viqaxHto^ etc., instd^ itoA r<j» 
iv Tjl Poifirj eTTioxoTtttf avvt^&sg iazlv. Can. 6. Comp. Dm Pin, An- 
tiq Eccl. Disciplina. Diss. 1. § 7. Mosbeim, De Rebus Christ., 
Saec. II. § 23, Note. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ELECTIONS BY THE CHURCH. 

The right of suffrage was, from the beginning, enjoyed in 
the Christian charch. The first public act of this body was 
a formal recognition and a legitimate exercise of this right. 
First in importance among their popular rights, they main- 
tained it with greater constancy than any other against the 
usurpations of prelatical power, and resigned it last of all 
into the hands of their spiritual oppressors. The subject of 
the following chapter leads us to consider, 

I- The evidence that the right of suffrage was enjoyed by 
the primitive church. 

II. The time and means of the extinction of this right 

I. The members of the primitive church enjoyed the right 
of electing, by a popular vote, their own officers, and teachers. 
The evidence in support of this position is derived from the 
writings of the apostles and of the early fathers. In the former 
we have on record instances of the election of an apostle, 
and of deacons, delegates and presbyters of the church, each 
by a popular vote of that body. Prom the latter, we learn 
that the church continued for several centuries subsequent 
to the age of the apostles, in the enjoyoient of the eleptiye 
franchise. 

5* 
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1. The scriptural argument, frora the writings of the 
apostles. " 

(a) The election of an apostle. 

The first public act of the church after our Lord's ascen- 
sion, was the choice of a substitute in the place of the apostle 
Judas. This election was made, not by the apostles them- 
selves, bu! by the jcnnt action of the whole body of believers. 
If, in any instance, the apostles had the right, by their own 
independent authority^ to invest another with the mtnisterid 
office, we might expect them to exercise that prerogative in 
supplying this Vacancy in their own body. That right, how- 
ever, they virtually disclaimed, by submitting the election to 
che arbitration of the assemUed body of believers. If they 
exercised any leading influence in the election, it was in 
nominating the two candidates for office, Joseph and Mat- 
thias, Acts 1: 33. Nothing, however, appears from the con- 
text to decide whether even the nomination proceeded froip 
them, or from the church Collectively. But however that 
may be, the election was the act of the assembly ; and was 
made, either by casting lots, or by an elective vote. Mosheim 
understands the phrase, Idmxsv xXijQOvg avttiv, to express the 
casting of a popular vote by the Christians. To express the 
casting of lots, according to this author, the verb should have 
been S^aXov, as in Matth. 27: 35. Luke 23: 34. John 1$: 24. 
Mark 15: 24. Comp. Septuagint, Ps. 22: 19. Joel 3: 3. Nah. 
3: 10; which also. accords with the usage of Homer in simi- 
lar cases. I But the phrase, edcDxev xXt^govg, according to this 
author^ expresses the casting of a popular vote ; the term, 
xXi^Qovg^ being used in the sense of yjijq^og, a suffrage^ or 
vote, so that what the evangelist meant to say was simply this : 
** and those who were present gave their votes."* 

The precise mode of determining the election^ perhaps, 
cannot .be fully settled. Nor are the persons who gave 

> Hiad, n, 352. OdyBS. 14 209: 

' De Rebus Christ., Saec. 1. § 14. Note. 
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the Tote dearly desigaatedy but they appew to have been th^ 
wb<de body of believers then present. When we compare 
this Section wUh that of the deacons, which soon followed, 
and consider the uniform custom of the disciples to sub- 
mit to the church the enacting of their xiwn- laws, and the 
exercise of their popular rights, in other respects, we must 
regard the election before us, as the joint act of the brethren 
there assembled. For this opinion, we have high authority 
from German writers. " The whole company of beliereis 
had a paist in supplying the number of the apostles them- 
selves, and the choice was their joint act."' " At the request 
of the apostles, the church chose, by lot, Matthias for an 
apostle, in the friaee of JFudas."^' ^^ Without doubt, those 
expositors adc^t the right view^ who suppose that not only 
the apostles, but all the believers^ were at that time assem- 
bied ;-for, though in Acts I: d6, the apostles are primarily 
intended, yet the cUtciphs collectively form the chief subject. 
Acts 1: 15, to which, all at the beginning of the second chap- 
ter necessiffily refers."^ This is said with reference to the 
assembly on the day of Pentecost, but the- reasoning shows 
distinetly the views of the author respecting die> persons 
who composed the assembly at the election of Matthias. 
*^ In all decisions and acts, even in the election of the twelfth 
apostle, the church had a voice."^ 

Chrysostom's exposition of the passage, confirmed as it is 
also by Cyprian, may, without doubt,, be received as a fair 
expression of the sentiments and usages of the early church 
on this subject* *• Peter did everything here with the com- 
mon consent; nothing, by bis own will and authority. He 
left the judgment to ^e multitude, to isecure the req>ect 

3 Rohr, Krttischen Predigeibibliothek. Bd. 13. Hefl. 6. 
^ D. GroBsmaQn, Ueber eine Reformation der protestantischen Kir- 
chenverfassang in Konigreiche Sachsen. Leipsig, 1833, S. 47. 

* Neander^ Apost. Kirch. I. c. 1. Note. 

* Greiling, Apostol. Kircbengemeine, S. 15. 



18- the elected, >nd* to free hioMelf from etery iaridieiM re* 
fleelkn." After quotmg tfaf words, ** thej appointed two/' 

he odds, " he did not himaelf appoint tibem, it jwat tin act 

of tll.''^ 

The order of the trMuactioii appeara Co have been as foUows. : 
Peter etanda np in the midat of tlie dieciplea, convened in 
•Hemblj to the namber oi ^me handred and twenty, and 
ezplalna to then tile neeeasitj oi chooaing another apostle 
in tlie plaee of' the apostate Jades, and arges them to pr^ 
eaed to the election^ The whde aasembly then designate 
two of their number as candidatea Ibr the offioe, and after 
prayer for divine direction, all cast lotSy and the lot ftdls ap<m 
Matthias fi or, according to Moidieiin^ all cast their voits, and 
the vote &lls i^»on Matthias. WlMtever may have been the 
mMfe of the election, it appears to have been a popular vote, 
and indicates the inherent right of the people to make the 
election. 

(b) The election of the seven deaeonsy Acts 6; I — 6. 

Here again the proposition originated with the q^ostlea 
It was received widi approbation by the whole multitude, who 
immediately proceeded to make the election by e< united 
and public vote. The order of the transaction is very cleai^ 
ly mariced. The apostles propose to " the mulutnde of the 
disciples" the appointment of the seven. The proposal- is 
fevorably received by '* ^e whde multitude/- who accord- 
ingly proceed to the choice of the prq^Kssed number, and set 
them before the apostles, not to ratify the dection, but to 
induct them into office by the laying on of hands. - This 
election is clearly set forth as the act of the whole assembly 
and is so universally admitted to have been made by a pop- 
ular vote, that it may be passcid without further remark. In- 
deed, ** it is impossible,'' as Owen observes, f that there 
should be a more evident convincing instance and example 

' Horn, ad locum, Vol. IX. p. 25. Comp. Cyprian, Ep, 68. 
^ Rothe, Anfknge der Christ. Kirch* S. 149. 
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of the free choice of ecclesiastical officers by the miiititade 
or fraternity of the church, than is given us herein. Nor 
was there any ground or reason why this ord^r and process 
should be observed, why the apostles would not themselves 
nominate and appoint persons, whom they saw and knew 
meet for this office to receive it, but that it was the right and 
liberty of the people, according to the mind of Christ, to 
choose their own officers, which they would not abridge at 
infringe."^ 

{c) The electi^m of delegates ef the churches. 
These delegates were the iellow^aborers and assistants 
of the apostle, to accompany him in his travels, to assist in 
setting in order the churches, and gener^y to supply his 
lack of service to all the churches, the care of which came 
upon him. Such, according to Rothe, wa& Timothy, whom 
he commends as his fellow-laborer, Rom. 16: 21. I Thess. 
3: ^, and associates with himself in ^salutation to the church- 
es. Phil. 1: 1. 1 Thessi 1: 1. 2 Thess. 1: 1,, etc. Such was 
Titus, 2 Cor. 8: 23. Sikanus, I Thess. 1: 1. 2 Thess 1: 
1. Mark, Coloss. 4: IQ. 1 Petcar 5: 1?. Clemens, Phil. 4: 
3. Epaphras, Coloss. 1: 7, etc.^^ 

But whatever may have been the specific duties of this 
office, the appointment to it was made by a vote of the 
church. One such assistant Paul greatly commends, who 
was appointed by the church x^iQ0zovti-&Big vjto wv .ixxh^- 
GHov, 2 Cor. 8: 19, as his travelling companicHi. To this 
and the election of the s^ven deaccHis, Neander refers, as 
evidfflice of the manner in which this popular right was ex- 
^cised in the churches* . '' Inasmuch as the jostles sub- 
mitted the appointment of the deaccMis to the. vote of the 
church, and that of the delegates who should accompany 
then) in the name of the churches, we may infer that a sim- 
ilar course, was pursued also in the appointment of other 
officers of the church." *i 

» Gospel Church, Chap. IV, >« Anftnge, I. S. 305—307. 

)i Allgemein. Gesch. I. 8. 290« 
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Rothe appeaifl to the wmt example, as a clear instance 
, of a popular electioD, and axkis, that it harmonizes with the' 
authority of Clement of Rome, who states explicitly, that 
where the apostles had estahlialied churches they appointed 
bishc^ and deacons, "mih the approbation of the whole 
ehmrch^**^ atfpevdoxifaia^ r^S ixxlt^agJ^ 

(d) The election of preshyters. 

That presbyters were elected by the church is a fair eaa- 
elusion from the examples that have already been given. If 
the apostles submitted to the j^hurch the election of one of 
their number as an extraordinary and temporary minister, 
much more may they be supposed to have submitted to the 
same body the election of their ordinary pastcNrs and teach- 
ers, the presbyters. Or, if there be any doubt as to the 
choice of Matthias by the church, there can be none of the 
election of the deacons and delegates by a popular vote. In 
this conclusion, we are sustained by the authority of Nean- 
der,» Rothei^ and Mosheim. " Thac the presbyters of the 
primitive church of Jerusalem Were elected by the suffrages 
of the people, cannot, I think, well be doubted by any one 
who shall have duly considered the prudence and moderation 
discovered by the apostles, in filling up the vacancy in their 
own number, and in appointing curators or guardians fat the 
poor/'i^ After having proceeded to invest the churches with 
tdie right of electing their own officers, can the apostles be 
supposed to have invaded this sacred right, by refusing to them 
the election of their own pastors and teachers ? 

These several instances of election chiefly relate to the 
church at Jerusalem. But wherever cbitrehes were (Wanted 
by the apostles, they were, without doubt, organized after 
the original plan of that at Jerusalem ; so that the above is 
a fair exhibition Of the mode of appointment which general- 
ly prevailed in the churches. " The new churches," says 

»» Anfonge., I. S. 151. »«, »♦ Cited above. 

)» Moffbeim, Be Eebus Christ., Saee I. § 39. 
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Gies^er, ** every mrhere formed themselTes on the model of 

the mother <^hurch al ' Jerusalem/' ^^ So also, Mosbeim : 

** Since all these churches were constituted and fi:»'med afler 

the model of that which was planted at Jerusalem, a review 

of the constitution «nd r^uiations of this one church alone 

will enable us to form a tolerably accurate conception of the 

form and discipline of all these primitive Christian assem- 
blies.'' »7 

In the gentile churches the popular principle is more 
strongly marked than in the Jewish churches, but the organ- 
ization of all appears, at first, to have been essentially the 
the same. At a l^ter period, all may have been more or 
leas modified by peculiar circumstances, and a greater differ- 
ence may naturally appear in the government of different 
churches. 

The conclusion therefore is, that the apostolical churches, 
generally, exercised the right of universal suffrage. 

On the same principle, Paul and Barnabas may be pre- 
sumed to have proceeded, when in their missionary tour, 
they appointed presbyters in the churches which they visited. 
Acts 14: 23. The question here turns wholly upon t"he in- 
terpretation of the term, jr^e^oTOMjcrafrcff, " when they had 
ordained" or, as in the margin, " when with Ufting up of 
hands they had chosen them" 

If, according to the marginal reading, we understand, 
with our interpreters, the declaration to be, that the apostles 
made choice of these disciples^ even this supposition does 
not necessarily exclude the members of the church them- 
selves from participating in the election. It would imply 
rather, that Paul and his companion proceeded in the usual 
way by calling the attention of the churches to the election of 
their own presbyters ; just as in the instructions which Paul 
gives to Titus and to Timothy, respecting the apppointment 

M Cunningham's Trans. I. p. 56. 
>7 De Rebus Chxist., Saec. I. § 67. 
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of presbyters and beacons for the charch^^ of Ef^esus and 
Crete respectively, the participation of these churches in the 
appointment is of necessity pre-sopposed. For, *' from the 
fact, that Paul, in committing to his pupils, as to Timothy 
and Titus, the organization of new churches, or of those 
which had fallen into many distractions, committed to tliem 
also the appointment of the presbyters and deacons, and di- 
rected their attention to the qualifications requisite for such 
offices, — 'from this fact toe are hy no means to infers that 
they themselves effected this cdone, without the participation 
of the churches. Much more, indeed, does the manner in 
which Paul himself is elsewhere wont to address himself to 
the whole church, and to claim the co-operation of the 
whole, authorize us to expect, that at least where there ex- 
isted a church already established, he would have required 
their co-operation also in matters of common concern. But 
the supposition is certainly possible, that the apostle, in 
many cases, and especially in forming a new church, might 
think it best himself to propose to the church the persons 
best qualified for its officers, and such a nomination must 
naturally have had great weight. In the example of the 
family of Stephanus at Corinth, we see the members of the 
household first converted in the city, becoming, also, the first 
to fill the offices of the church.'' ^^ Neander also asserts, 
that this mode of election, by the whole body of the church, 
remained unimpaired in the third century.'^ 

The foregoing views of Neander, together with the follow- 
ing extract from Mosheim, give us a clear view of the man- 
ner in which the elective franchise was exercised in the. 
primitive church, through the first three centuries of the 
Christian era. ** To them (the multitiide, or people) be- 
onged the appointment of the bishop and presbyters, as well 
as of the inferior ministers, — with them resided the power 

" Apost. Kirch. Vol. I.e. 5. p. 194. 

» Neander, Allgem. Gesch. I. 3^3 seq. 340^342, 2d ed. 
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of enacting laws, as also of adopting or rejecting whaterer 
might be proposed in the general assemblies, and of expell- 
ing and again receiving into communion any depraved or 
unworthy members. In short, nothing whatever, of any 
moment, could be determined on, or carried into effect, with- 
out their knowledge and concurrence/'^ 

But the phrase itself, 3f«^oToyi^(Ta>Nrc^, may with great 
probability be understood to indicate that the appointment 
of these presbyters was by a public vote of the church. 

(a) This it the appropriate meaning of the t^rm, x^t^otO' 
imv^ which is here used. It means, to stwetch out the hand, 
to hold up the handy as in voting ; hence, to give one^s vote, 
by holding up the hand, to choose^ to elect. In this sense it is 
abundantly used in classic Greek. Demosthenes exhorts the 
Athenians in popular assembly to elect, ;|fei^T0f^<7ai, ten oiien 
to go on an embassy to the Thebans.* Again it is resolved 
by the senate and people of Athens to choose, iXiad-cu, five 
of the people to go on an embassy, which embassadors, thus 
chosen, x^fQorovTj&svTag, shall depart, etc* So it is rendered 
by Robinson, who, in the passage before us, translates it, to 
choose by vote, to appoint, Suidas also renders it by exXe^o- 
inevoiy having chosen. Such is the concurring authority of 
lexicographers. 

(^) Tkis rendering is sustained by the common use of the 
term by early Christian writers. The brother w^ho accora* 
panied Paul in his agency to ^ake charitable cdlections ^r 
the suffering Jews in Judea, was chosen of the churches for 
this service, where the same word is used, ist^tovtid'eig. 
** It will become you," says Ignatius to the church at Phila- 
delphia, " as the church of God, to choose, %BiQOtovriG(iUy 
some deacon to go there," t. e., to the church at Antioch.^^ 

Again, to the church at Smyrna, ''It will be fitting, and 

" De RebiwChriat., Saec. I. §45. 

* Oration on the Crown § 55. and § 9. " Ad Phil. c. 10. 
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Ibr the honor of God, that yoar ehureh tkct, x^^Q^^^^^ 
some worthy delegate/' etc.*' 

The council of Neocaesarea directs thai a presbyt^ 
riioukl not be chosen^ fi^ xBi^otwtiO^iOy befive he ia thirty 
years dd. ^ The cooncii of Antioch forbids a bishc^ to be 
chosen, XBiQtnovBia&iOy without the presence of the synod, 
and of the metropolitan ; ^ and the apostolical canons direct 
that a bishop roust be chosen, pi^€f€09Ha'&vi, by two or 
three bishops.^ Again, in the Greek rersion of the Codex 
Ecclesise Africanae, the heading of the nineteenth canon is, 
that a bishop should not be chosen, j^ef^ororsMr^cu, except 
by the multitude, dno hoXTmv,^ 

The above examples all relate, neither to an c^cial ap- 
pointment or commission granted by another, nor to an or- 
dimaion or consecration, but to an actual election by a plu- 
rality of Toters. Do they not justify the supposition, that 
Paul and Barnabas, like the apostles in the case of Matthias, 
and of the seven deacons, led the church to a popular elec- 
tion of their presbyters? 

(f) This mode of appointmeni toas the establtsked usage 
of the ehurckeSf to which it B»ay be presumed that Paul and 
Barnabas adhered, in the election of these presbyters^ The 
appointment of Matthias the apostle, of the seven deacons, 
and of the delegates of the churches, as we have already 
seen, was by a public vote of the churches. And the same 
ccAitinued to be the, authorized mode of appointment at the 
close of the apostolical age ; as we learn from the e{»stle of 
Clement, cited above, who also rebukes the church of Cor- 
inth for rejecting from office those presbyters who had 
been chosen in this manner.^ No other mode of appoint- 
ment to any office in the church had, in any instance, been 

« Ad Smyrn. c. 11. *3 Conc. Neocsesar. c, 11. 

•* Conc. Antioch. c. 19. * Can. Apost. c. 1. 

^ Cited by Suicer, ad yerbufn. 
■z £p. I. ad Corinth. §44. See p. 65. note. 
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adopted, so far a» we are informed ; from all which, the in* 
ference is, that presbyters, like all other ecclesiastical officers, 
were appointed by vote of the church. 

{d) This conclusion is sustained by the most approved 
authorities. According to Suicer^ the primary and appro 
priate signification of the term is, to denote an election made 
by ike upiifting ef the hand, and particularly denote^ the 
election of a bishop by vote. *' In this sense," he adds, ** it 
continued for a long tim^ to be used in the church deno^* 
ing not an ordination or consecraiion, but an election."^ 
Grotius,^ Meyei:,3^ and De Wette^* so interpret the paosage^ 
to say nothing of Beza, Bohmer, Rothe and others. 

To the same effect is also the followmg extract from Tin- 
dal. ** We read only of the apostles, constituting elders by 
the aufrages of the people. Acts 14: 23,. which, as it is the 
genuine signification of the Greek word, in^iQOTw^aariegj so 
it is accordingly interpreted by Erasmus, Beza, Diodati, 
and those who translated the Swiss, French, Italian, Belgic, 
and even English Bibles, till the Episcopal correcti(»i, which 
leaves out the words, by election, as well as the marginal 
notes, which affirm that the apostles did not thrust pastors 
iBto the church through a lordly superiority, but chose and 
placed them, there by the voice of the congregation."^ TyiH 
dale's translation is as follows. " And when they had or- 
dened them seniours by eleccion, in every congregacion, 
after they had preyde and fasted, they commennd thekn to 
God, on whom they beleved." 

In view of the whole, must we not conclude, that presby- 
ters, like all other ^clesiastical officers, were elected in the 
apostolical churches by the suffrages of the people P^ And 

^ Thesaurus, £ccl. v. x^i^orovito, **, ^, ^* Comraent. ad locum. 

M Rights of the Church, p. 358. 

^ ." it may not have occurred to some of our readers," says the 
£S4inburgh Re view^ ** that the Greek word, Htttkrioia, whicih we trans- 
late church, was the peculiar terui used' to denote the general assem- 
bly of the people in the old democraeies, and that it essentially ez- 
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u not all this safficient to justify the rendering above given, 
though the terra be also occasionally used to denote either 
an official appointment, or the laying on of hvids 1 

2. The historical argument^ from the early Fathers. 

When from the writings of the apostles^ we turn to the 
records of history, we find evidence sufficient to show that 
the churches continued, even afler the rise of Episcopacy, 
to defend and to exercise the right of election, — that great 
principle which is the basis of religious liberty. 

The earliest and roost authentic authority on this sub- 
ject, after that of the Scriptures themselves, is derived from 
Clement of Rome, contemporary with some of the apostles. 
This venerable father, in his epistle to the church at Corinth, 
about A. D. 96, or, according to Bishop Wake, ** between 
the 60th and 70th year of Christ," speaks of the regulations 
which were established by the apostles, for the appointment 
of others to succeed them afler their decease. This ap- 
pointment was to be made with the consent and approbation 
of the whole church, avvevdox^ma^g t^g ixKhjaiag Ttdff^gj' 
grounded on their previous knowledge of the qualilicaticns 
of the candidate for this office. This testimony clearly in- 
dicates the active co-q^eration of the church in the appoint- 
ment of their ministers. ^^ ''-It may have been the custom 

presses a popularly constituted meeting, v^nd that such, in a. great 
measure, was the original constitution of the Christian society." — 
Baudnfs Selections, V. p. 319. 

** The passage has been already cited, but it is here given at length, 
with the title of C. J . Hefele : "• Apostdontm institutio, ne de mn- 
nere saeerdotali corUentio fiat. Legitime eiectos ac rede viventes de 
munere sua dejicere nefas. — K(d ol aTroaTokoi rfjtioty i'yvojcav Sid rov 
ftv^iov y/Lt<ay ^Itfuov X^ufTovj ori f^s toTc^g inl rov ovofiaros t^q 
iittoKontfi, Jid ravxr^ ow rijy altiav ir^yvojQtv elkijfforev tt},^iav 
fweciarrjaav rovg TTQosiQt^fiivovg^ nai fitru^v inwop^v StSoixaoip^ 
hirojg, idv noifi^dwaty, SiaSi^rnvrtu trs^oi StSotu/uaa/u^voi avS^eg rrfv 
XetTOv^ylav avtW', Toi)$ ovV Hatafftadivrag wt in^ivwvy ij ftbra^v 
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for the presbyters to propose one to supply any Taeancy 
^irhich occurred ; but it remained for the church to ratify or 
to reject the noBainaU<»i."^ 

TertuUian in his Apology for Christians, against the hei^ 
then, A. D; 196 or 205, says that the dders came into their 
office by ike testimony of the people, that is, by the sufflrage 
or election oi the people.^^ Their free and independent 
Buffirages were the highest testimony which the people could 
give of their approbation of their elders. 

The epistles of Ignatius, whether genuine or spurious^ 
hdong to the period of which we are now treating. These, 
as we have seen above, accord to the church the right of 
electing their own delegates. 

Origen, in his last book against Gelsus, about A. D. 240, 
spedks of the elders and rulers of the churches as ixXeyO' 
fjiapoiy (^sen to their -ofiee^ In his sixth homily on Leviticus^ 
he asserts that the presence of the people is required in the 
ordination of a prieist ; and the reason assigned for their in- 
tervention is to secure an impartial decticHi, and the appoint- 
ment to this office of one who possessed the highest quali- 
fications for it. The whole passage im|^ies the active co- 
operation of the people in the app(»ntment of their minis- 
ters.37 

vq^ kriQvav ilXoylfwiv av^^Sv, avpsvdoMtfadoije T^e iuxXp^ 
a laQ ndatftj xal ksiTovQyi^aavtai dfilfinTW^ rtj? itoifuvif^ rov Xffto^ 
TOv futn ra7reivo(pgoovt^9j 'ijavxoitC xtd dfiavavaw^y fUfux^TV(ff^fUvovg 
ta 7FoU,oig JUffSvoK vno ndvrwv, tovtov^ ov Smoioj^ vofil^ofuv ttTto^ak^ 
X^'dai rijQ leitov^yiag. *j4fia^ia ydg ov ^imqA ^v Iotcu, fAv roiig 
nfAi/jtmutg x(xl oalfo^ ir^ootviyHovrai^ rA 8o)(fa t^c tntmumi^ anofid'- 

hoflBV. 

» Neander, Allgemein. Geach. I. S. 333, 2d. ed. 

^ Praesident prohati quique sen'iores honorem istum non pretio, sed 
testimonioy adepti. — ^pot. c. 39. 

^ Requiritur enim in ord'mando sacerdote ct praesentia populi ut 
Bciant omnes, et certe sint, quia qui praestantior est ex omni populo, 
qui doctior, qui sanctior, qui in omni virtute eminentior— ille eligi- 
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Cjrprian, A. D. 958) most fully accords to the peqple the 
right of suffi-age in the appointment of their spiritual teach- 
ers, declaring that they have the faiiest authority to choose 
those who are worthy of this office, and to refuse such as 
may he unworthy. It was, according to this father, an apes^ 
toUt wage, preserved by a divine authority in his day, and 
observed throughout the churches of Africa {apud nos), that 
a pastor, sacerdos, should be chosen pdblicly, in the pres- 
ence of the people ; and that by their decision thus publicly 
expressed, the candidate should be adjudged worthy to fill 
the vacant office, whether of deacon, presbyter or bishop. 
In accordance with these views, it was his custom, on all 
such occasions, to consult his clergy and the people before 
proceeding to ordain any one to the office of the ministry.^ 

So universal was the right of suffirage, and so reasoaaUe, 
that it attracted the notice of the emperor, Alexander Seve- 
nis, who reigned from A. D. 222 to 235. In imitation of 
the custom of the Christians and Jews, in the appointment of 
their priests, as he says, he gave to the people the right of re- 
jecting the appcnntment of any procurator, or chief president 
of the provinces, whom he might nominate to such an office.^ 
Their votes, however, in these cases, were not merely testi- 
monial, but really judicial and elective. 

tui* ad sacej'clotiuiu, et hoc adstante populo, ne qua postmodura, re- 
tractatio cuiquam, ne quis scrupulus reside ret. 

^ Plebs obsequens praeceptis dominicis et Deum metuensj a pecca- 
tore praeposito separate se debet neo se ad sacrilegi sacerdotis sacrifi- 
eia miscere, quando ipsa maximd habeat potestatem vel eligendi dig- 
no3 .aaccr dotes, vel indignos recusandi. Quod et ipsum yidemus de di- 
vina auctoritate descendere ut sacerdos, pldte prescnte, sub omnium 
oculis deligatnr, et dignus atque idoneus publico judicio ac testimo- 
aio comprobetur,— Diligentur, de traditione divina et apostolica ob- 
servatione servandum est et tenendum quod apud nos quoque, et fe- 
re per provincias uYiiversas tenetur, ut ad ordinationes rite celebran- 
das ad earn plebem cui praepositus ordinatur, episcopi ejusdem pro- 
vinciae proximi quique conveniant et'episcopus deligatur plebe prae- 
flente. — Ep. 68. 

* Lampxtdias, in Vit. Alexandri Severi, c. 45. 
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The authorities above cited indicate that the Haffirages of 
the church were directed by a previous nomination of the 
clergy* But there are on record instances in which the peo- 
ple, of their own accord, and by acclamation, elected indi- 
▼idaals to the office t)f bishop or presbyter, without any pre- 
vious nomination. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, was elected 
in this manner, A. D. 374.<o Martin, of Tours, A, D. 375, 
^was appointed in the same manner.^i So also were Eusta- 
thias at Antioch, A. D. 310^'^^ Chrysoslom at Constantinc^le, 
A. B. 398,^3 Eractius at Hippo,^^ and Miletus at Antioch.'t^ 
It is also observable that these examples belong to alat^r age, 
the fourth century. They are therefore important as evi- 
dence, that people continued even at this late period to re- 
tfiin their rights in these popular elections. 

It has been asserted, that the people were denied the right 
<^ suffrage by the 4th «anon of the council of Nice. But 
Bingham has clearly shown that the people were not excluded 
by this canon from their ancient privilege in this respect-^ 
And both R4ddle,^7 and >bish6p Pearson, as quoted by him, 
concur with Bingham in opinion on this subject Indeed the 
assertion is sufficiently refuted, by the fact, that Athanasius, 
bishop of Alexandria, and others^ were elected by popular 
TOte immediately after the session of that council. 

Daille sums up the evidence on this subject in the follow- 
ing terms: — **It is clear that in the primitive times they 
[popular elections and ordinations] depended partly on the 
people, and not wholly on the clergy ; but every company 

^ Paulin., Vit. Ambros, Ruan., Hist. Eccl. Lib, 2. c. 11 ; Theo- 
doret, Hist. Eccl. Lib. 4. c. 6. p. 666; Sozomen, Hist. Bool. Lib. 
6. G. 24. 

■•^ Sulpic. Sev., Vit. e. Martini, c. 7. 

*« Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. Lib. 1. c. 6. 

*^ Socrat., Hist. Eccl. Lib. 6. c. 2. 

♦• Augustin., 4. Ep. 110. al. 213. 

« Theodoret, Hist Ecc. Lib. 2. c. 27. 

<• Book 4. chap. 2, § 11. . « Chri*t. Antiq. j>. 286. 
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of die iiithfal either chose their own pastors, or else hed 
leave to consider and to approve of those that were proposed 
to them for that purpose* Pontius, a deacon of the church 
of Carthage, says that *^ St Cyprian, being yet a neophyte, 
was elected to the charge of pastor, and the degree o£ bish» 
op l^ the judgment of CM, and the favor of the people.''^ 
St Cyprian also tells us the same in several places. In his 
52nd epistle, speaking of Cornelius, he says, ' That he was 
made bishop of Rome by the judgment of God, and of his 
Christ, by the testimony of the greatest part of the <^eVgy, by 
the sttfrage of the people who were there present, and by the 
college of pastors, <Nr ancient bishops, aH good and pious 
»en.'« 

*' It appears clear ^Mogh, both out of St Hierome,^ aad 
by the acts of the council of Constantinofde,^^ and of Chalce- 
don,^ and also by the PonHfieide Romanum,^ and several 
other productions, Uiat this- custom continued a long' time in 
the church." 

This right in qqestion is clearly admitted even in the Ro- 
man pontificial, in which the bishop, at the ordination of a 
priest is made to say, ** It was not without good reason that 
the fathers had ordained that the advice of the people should 
be taken in the Section of those persons who were to serve 

^ Judicio Dei, et plebis fayore, ad officium sacerdotii, et episcopa- 
tus gradam adhuc neophytus, ut putabatur, novellus electus.est. — 
Font. Diac, in vita Cypr, 

*^ Faetus est autem Cornelius episeopus, de Dei et Cbristi ejus 
judicio, de clerjcorum peIl^. omnium testimonio, de plebis, quee tunc 
adfuit sufFragio, et de sacerdotum antiquorum, et bonorum virorum col* 
legio. — Cyprian^ Ep, b% p. 97. 

w Hieron., Com. 10 .in Ezech. c. 33 Tom. 111. p 935. et Com. in 
Agg. p. 512. t. 5. et Com. 1 in Ep. ad Gal. p. 271. t. 6. 

'^ Cone. Const., 1. in Ep. ad Damas. p. 94 et 95. t. 1. Cone. 
Gener. 

M Cone. Chalced., act. 11. p. 375. t. 2. Cone. Gen., et act. 16. p. 
430, etc. 

" Pontific. Rom. in Ordinat Presbyter, fbl. 38, vide supr, 1. 1. c. 4. 
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at the altar ; to the end that having given their assent to their 
ordination they might the more readily yield obedience to 
those who were so ordained/'^ This passage is cited by 
Daille, who remarks, that an honest canon of Valencia very 
gravely proposed to the council of Trent, that this, and all 
such authorities should be blotted out ; so that no trace or 
footstep of them should remain in future, for heretics to bring 
«gainst them Ibr having taken away this right \ 

Bingham,^ and Chancellor King,^ and multitudes of the 
most rei^ctable writers in the communion of the Episcopal 
church, fully sustain the foregoing representations of the 
right of suffrage as enjoyed by the primitive churches. They 
are clearly supported by the late Dr. Biirton,^'^ and by Rid- 
dle, both of Oxford University, and by the best authorities 
both ancient and modern. *' The mode of appointing bish- 
ops and presbyters," says Riddle, ''has been repeatedly 
changed. Election by the people, for instance, has been 
discontinued. This is indeed, in the estimation of Episco- 
palians, a great improvement, but still, as they must allow, it 
is a change. "58 

For what term of time the several churches continued in 
the full enjoyment of the right of suffrage, we are not dis- 
tinctly informed. We can only say with Mosheim, '' This 
power of af^oittting thehr elders continued to be exercised 
by the members of the church at large, as long as primitive 
manners were retained entire ; and those who ruled over the 
churches did not conceive themselves at liberty, to introduce 
any deviation from the apostolic model."^ The reader will 

^ Neque enim frustra k patribus institutum, ut de electione illorum 
qui ad regimen altaris adhibendi sant, consulatur etiam populus; 
quia de vita et conversatione praesentandi, quod npaunquam ignoratur 
k pluribiifl, scitur k pattcis ; et necesse est, et facilius ei quia obedien- 
tiam exhibeat ordinatio cui asaensum praebuerjt ord\nando. — Pantif, 
Rom, De Ordinat, Pres, fol. 38. 

» Book 4. c. 6. *• Part I. c. 3.— c. 6. 

" Church History, c. 12. ^ Christ. Antiq., Preface, p. 76. 

^ De Rebus Christy Saec. I. § 39. 
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find an able discussioe of this whole sub^t, sdao, and an 
extended collection of authorities in Blondell's treatise, I>e 
Plebis in Electionibus jure.^ 

- IL Abridgment and final extinction of the right of suf- 
frage. 

The soTereign rights of the people, and their free elective 
franchise began, at an early period, to be invaded. The 
final result c^ these changes was a total disfranchisement 
of the laitj, and the substitution of an ecclesiastical des- 
potism, in the place of the elective government of the prkn- 
itive church. Of these changes one of the most eflfec- 
tire was the attempt, by means of correspondence and eo- 
desiastical synods, to consolidate the churches into <Hie 
church universal, to impose upon them a uniform code of 
laws, and establish an ecclesiastical pdity administered by 
the clergy. The. idea of a holy catholic church, and of an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy for the governjnent of the same, was 
wholly a conception of the priesthood. Whatever may have 
been the motives with which this doctrine of the unity of 
the church was promulgated, it prepared the way for the 
overthrow of the pqnilar government of the church. 

Above all, the doctrine of the divine right of the priest- 
hood aimed a fatal blow at the liberties of the people. The 
clergy were no longer the servants of the peqiie, chosen by 
them to the work cf the ministry, but a privileged order, 
like the Levitical priesthood; and, like therto, by divine 
right invested with peculiar prerogatives. Blated with the 
pride of their divine commission, a degenerate and aspiring 
priesthood sought, by every means, to make themselves in- 
dependent of the suffrages of the people. This indepen- 
dence th^y began by degrees to assert and to exercise. The 
bishop began, in the third century, to appoint at pleasure 
his own deacons, and other inferior orders of the clergy, th 

w Apologia prd. St. Hieron. pp. 379 — 549. ^ 
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odier appoiatroents^ also, he endeavored to dj^urb the free- 
dom of the eieetions, and to direct them agreeably to hb own 
wilJ.6i 

And yet Cyprian, even in the middle of that century, 
apologized to the. laky and clergy of his diocese for appoint- 
ing one Auretiiis to the office of reader. In jostilication of 
this measare, he pleads the .extraordinary virtues of the candi- 
date, the urgent necessity of |he case, and the impossibility of 
consulting them as he was wont to do on all such occasions.^ 
Su6h, however, wad the progress of Episcopal usurpation, 
that by the middle of the fourth oeatury, elections by the 
people were nearly lost ;^ and from the beginning of the 
fifth century, the bishop proceeded to chiim the appointment 
even of the presbyters, together with the absolute control of 
all ecclesiastical offices subordinate to his own episcopate. 
But down to the fourth century, the bishops were not at lib- 
erty ever to license one to perform the duties of a presbyter, 
without fijrst obtaining the approbation of the people. Such 
at least was still the rule in many places.^ 

Against these encroachments of ecclesiastical ambition 
and power the people continued to oppose a firm but tnefiec- 
taal reststanoe. They inserted, and in a measure maintain-^ 
ed, their primitive right of choosing their own spiritual teach- 
ers.^ The usage of the churches of Africa has been al* 

« Pertsch. Kirch. Gesch., drit. Jahrhund. S. 439—452. Planck, 
Gesell. Verfassung, I. 183. 

«* ^n ordinationibus clericis, Ffalres carissimi, solemas vos ante 
consalere, et mores ac merita Quigaloram,' communi consiiio pende- 
nuri, £p. 33. 

« Pertsch. 4. Jahrhund. S. 263. 

« Riddle's Eccl. Chron., A. D. 400. Planck, Vol. I. p. 183. Eu- 
seb. Eccl. Hist. 6. 43. 

^ Gieseler, Vol. I. 272. For a more full and detailed account of 
these changes of ecclesiastical policy^ and of the means by which 
they were introduced, the reader is referred to the first volume of J. 
G. Planck, Gesch. der Christ, kirch. GesellschafUverfadsung, 3d. 
1. 149^212, 433 seq, / 
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ready mentioned. Examples are given by Bofamer,^ in evi- 
dence that this right was still relbognized in the churches of 
Spain and of Rome.^ Later still, in the fourth century, an 
instance occurred in the Eastern church,^ in Cappadocia, of 
the controlling influence of these popular elections. The 
people, after having been divided in their choice between di^ 
ferent candidates, united their suffrages in the election of an 
individual high in .office in the state, who had not even be^ 
baptized. He accordingly received this ordinance at the 
hands of the bishops present, and was duly invested with his 
office. In the Western church, the electicHi of Martin of 
Tours, A. D. ^5, above mentioned, was carried by the pop- 
ular voice, against the decided disapprobation of the bishops 
present. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, A. D. 374, was also 
appointed by the unanimous acclamation of the multitude, 
previously even to his baptism. On the other hand, there 
are on record, instances in the fourth, and even in the fiflh 
century, when the appointment of a bishop was- effectually 
resisted, by the refusal of the people to ratify the nomination 
of the candidate to a vacant aee.^ 

But notwithstanding all these examples, in which the peo- 
ple successfully asserted their ancient right of suffrage, it 
became, as early as the fifth century, little else than an empty 
name. Their elections degenerated into a tumultuous and 
unequal contest with a crafty and aspiring hierarchy, who 
had found means so to trammel and control the elective fran- 
chise, as practically to direct, at pleasure,. all ecclesiastical 
appointments. Tlie rule had been established by decree of 
council, and often repeated, requiring the pres^Q.ce and unan^ 
imous concurrence of all the provincial bishops in the election 

. ^ Christ, kirch. Alterthumswissenfichafl, I. S. 144 seq 

®' Presbyterio vel episcopatui, si eum cleri ac plebis vt)caverit elec- 
tio, non immerito societar. — Siricius, bishop of Rome, A. D. 384, 
Ep. I. adHiraer. c. 10. ^ 

«8 Greg Naz., Oral. 10. Comp. Orat. 14. p. 308. 21. p. 377. Bing- 
ham, B. IV. c. 1. § 3. Planck, 1. 440. n. 10. * 
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and ordination of one to the office of bishop. This afforded 
them a convenient means of defeating any popular election,, 
by an afiected disagreement among themselves. The same 
canonical authority had made the amcurrence efike melropo-- 
Utan necessary to the validity of any appointment. His veto* 
was accordingly another efficient expedient by which to baffle 
the suffi-ages of the people, and to constrain them into a rer- 
luctant acquiescence in the will of the clergy.^ 

Elections to ecclesiastical offices were also distarbed bjr 
the interference of secular influence from wilhout, in conse- 
quence of that disastrous union of church and state, which 
was formed in the fourth century, under Consti^ntiiie the 
Great 

" During , this century," the . fourth, " 1« The emperors 
c<»ivened^ and presided in, general councils } 2. Confirmed 
their decrees ^ 3. Enacted laws relative to ecclesiastical mat- 
ters by their own authority ; 4. Pronounced decisions cofb- 
cerning heresies and controversies^ 5. Appointed bishqps;. 
6. Inflicted pimishment on ecclesiastical persons^ 

'' Hence arose complaints that the bishops had conceded 
too much to the emperors, while, on the other hand, some 
persons maintained that the emperors had left too much on the 
hands of thebishops. The bishops certainly did possess too 
much power and influence^ to the prejudice of Uie other clet'* 
gy, and specially to the disadvantage of Christiana at large. 

" Thus the emperor and the bishops share the chief gov^ 
emment of the church between them. But the limits of 
their authority were not well defined. Great paft of the 
power formerly possessed by the general body of Chris- 
tians, the laity, had passed into the hands of the civil gov- 
ernor."70 

Agitated and harassed by the conflict of these discordant 

•• Gone. Nic. c. 4. Cone. AniiOch, c. 19. Carlhag. IV. c. l,2t. 
Planck, Vol. I. p|>. 433^-452. 
T^ Rirfdte's ClHonology,pp. ro, 71. 

7 
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elemaitSy the pqpular asBerohlves for the election of men to 
fill the highest offices of the holy ministry, became scenes of 
tumult and disorder that would disgrace a modem political 
oanvasB. " Gk> and witness the proceedings at our public fes- 
tivals, especially those in which, according to rule, the elec* 
tions of ecclesiastical officers are held. One supports one 
nan ; another, another ; uid the reason is, that all overlook 
that which they ought to consider, the qualifications, inteHect*- 
ud and moral, of the candidate. Their attention Is turned to 
otlrar points, by which their choice is determined. One is 
in favor of a candidate of noble birth ; another, of a man 
of weakh, who will not need to be supported by the revenues 
of the church ; a third votes for one who has come over from 
some opposite party ; a firarth gives his influence in favor 
of some relative or friend ; while another is gained by the 
flatteries of a demagogue.''^^ Repeated notices of similar 
diflCurbances occur in the ecclesiastical writers of that pe- 
riod.'a 

To correct these disorders, various but ine^ctual expedi- 
ents were adopted at diflerent times and places; The coun* 
cil c^ Laodieea, A. D. 361 , c. 13, exchided the multitude^ 
tw ox^iffi ^he rabbky from taking part in the choice of pef- 
sons for the sacred office, apparently with the design of pre- 
venting these abuses, without excluding tiie better portion of 
the laymen from a participation in the elections. The expe- 
dient, however, was of little avail. 

^^ De Saoerdot. Lib. 3. c. 15. 

7' August^ £p. 155. Synessii, £p. 67. Sidon, A{H>lUnar. Lib. IV. 
Ep. 25, and oth^r passages oollected-by Baronius, Annal. 303. n. 22 
seq. and in Baluzii Miscell. torn. 2. Ammianus MaFcellinus gives the 
follawing representation of the unholy contest of the two rival can- 
dtdaies, Dama«us and Ursinos, for appointment to the Episcopal see 
at Rome : — *^ Supra humanum modum ad rapiendam episcopatus se- 
dem ardentes, scissis studiis asperrime coaflictabantur, ad usqae mor- 
tis, vulneru^que discrimina adjumentis utrlusfpie progreesrs. Etin 
certatione superaverat Damasus, parte quap ei favebat instante."-^ 
LUf. 28. £^. 3. 
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Iq the Latia Church, and ei^ecially in that of Afriea, an 

atteqipt was made to restore order and Bimplicity in these 
eleetions by means of interventars, or visitorSy whose daty it 
was to Tisit the vacant diocese, and influence the clergy and 
people to harmonise their discordant interests, that thus the 
way might be prepared for a quiet and regular election. By 
this means, the visitor had a fair importunity, as Bingham 
justly remarks, '' to ingratiate himself with the peqple, and 
promote his own interests among them, instead of those of 
the church."^ This measure though supported by Symm»* 
chus,74 in fhe sixth century, and by Gregory the Great,"^ 
failed to produce the_desired effect ; and seems nether to 
have been generally adopted nor long continued. 

Justinian, in the sixth century, sought, with no better sue* 
cess, to remedy the evils in question, by limiting the dlective 
franchise to a mixed aristocracy, composed of the clergy, and 
the.chiqfmen of the city. These were jointly to nominate 
three candidates, declaring under oath, that, in mdting the 
selection, they had been influenced by no sinist^ motive* 
From these three the ordaining person was to ordain the one 
whom he judged best qualifiedJ^ But it was not defined who 
should be included among the chief men, and the result was 
the loss, of the people's rights, and an increase of the factions 
which the measure was intended to prevent The council 
of Aries, A. D. 453, c. 54, in like manner, ordered the &t«A- 
ops to nominate three candichtes^ from whom the clergy and 
the people should make the election ; and that of Bareelcme,. 
A. D« 593, ordered the clergy and pecple to make the norn* 
ination, and the metropolitan and bishops were to determine 
the election by lot. . 

But even these ineffectual efforts to restore, in some mea- 

73 Book II. e. 15, § 1. Comp. Book IV. c. 11. § 7. 
w Ep. 5. c. 6. '* Kp. Ub. 9. Ep. 16. 

w Justin., I^pvell. 123. c. 1, 137. c. 2d. Cod. Lib. 1. tit. 3. De 
Epificop. leg. 42. 
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* 

Bare, the right of the people, sufficiently show to what ex- 
tent it was already loiit. Indeed, the bishops had already as- 
sumed to themselves, in some instances, the independent and 
exclusiTC right of appointing spiritual officers.?? The em- 
peror Valentinian IIL complains of Hilary of Aries, that he 
unworthily (vdained some in direct opposition to the will of 
the people ; and that, when they refused those whom they had 
not chosen, he collected an armed « body, and by military 
power fcM'cibly thrust into office the ministers of the gospel of 
peace.?^ Leo the Great, A. D. 450, asserts ^e right of the 
people to elect their spiritual rulers.^^ 

The government of the church, from a pure democracy, 
had changed, first into an ambitious aristocracy, and then in- 
to a more oppressive digarchy, which, assuming practically 
the sentiment of a crafty tyrant, ovx aya&ov noXvxotQaptf^,^ 
directed its assaults against that most sacred principle both 
of civil and religious liberty, — ^the right of every corporate 
body to choose its own rulers and teachers. This extinc- 
tion of religious freedom was not effected in the church uni- 
versally at the same time, nor in every place by the same 
means. Oppressed by violence, overreached by stratagem, 
or awed into submission by superstition, the churches sev- 
erally yielded the contest at different and somewhat distant in- 
tervals. In Rome, the rights of the people were recognized 
under Ccalestia, A. D. 422,^1 and Leo the Great, A. D. 440, 
whichi as wo have seen, Justinian attempted to restore in the 
century ibilowing. In Gaul, these rights were not wholly 
lost until the fifth,® and even the sixth century.^ 

" Sidon, ApolHnar. Lib. TV. Ep. 25. 
" Valentinian III. Nov. XXIV. ad caicem Cod. Theodos. 
''^ Qai praefecturus omnibus, ab omnibus eligator. £p. 89. Comp. 
£p. 84. c. 5. 
^ Iliad, II. 204. Paraphrased by Pope, in the following lines : 

Be silent, wrct£h, and think not here allowed 
That wont of tyrants, an ugurpmg erowL.r^'PorM. 

n £p. 2. c. 5. ^ Sidon, Apollinar. Lib. IV. Ep. 25, 

^ CoQC. Orleans, A. D. 549. c, 10, 
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The doctrine that to the clergy was promised a divine gu^ 
dance from the Spirit of God had its influence also in com- 
pleting the subjugation of the peqple. This vain conceit, 
by ceaseless repetition on the part of bishops and coiuicilSy 
became an unquestionable dogma of the church. Once es* 
taUished, it had great influence in bringing the people into 
passive submission to their ipiritual oppressors. Resistance 
to such an mithority under the infallible guidance of God's 
Spirit, was rebellion against high heaven, which the laity had 
not the impiety to . maintain, 

** Thus everything was changed in the church. At the 
beginning it was a society of brethren ; and now an abso 
late monarchy is reared in the midst of them. AH Chris- 
tians were priests of die living God, 1 Pet. 2: 9, with hum- 
ble pastors for their guidance. But a lofty head is uplifted 
from the midst of these pastors. A mysterious voice utters 
words full of pride ; an iron hand compels all men, small 
and great, rich and poor, freemen and slaves, to take the 
mark of its power. The holy and primitive equality of soub 
is lost sight of. Christians are divided into two strangdy 
unequal dassies. . On the one side, a separate class of priests 
daring to usurp the name of the church, and claiming to be 
possessed of peculiar privileges in the sight of the Lord. 
On the other, timid flocks, reduced to a blind and passive 
submission; a people gagged and silenced, and delivered 
over to a proud caste."®* 

The interference of the secular power with ecclesiastical 
appointments has been already mentioned. The civil mag- 
istrate often exercised the same arbitrary power in these 
matters which, the priesthood had usurped over the people, 
so that the oppressor became in turn the oppressed. This^ 
secular interference began with Constantine. Both in the 
Eastern and the Western church, it was often the means of 

M D'AabigB6'B Hist, of the RefonaatioB, I. p. 81. 

7* 
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disturbing and overruling the appointment of ecclesiastical 
officers, and finally itself completed the extinction of reli- 
gious liberty. Valentinian III. A. D. 445, for example^ 
enacted, that all bishops of the Western empire shook! obey 
the bishop of Rome, and should be bound to a{^>ear before 
him at his summons.^ Constanttus appointed Liberius to 
be bishop of Rome, A. D. 353, and the Gothic kihgs in the 
Bixth century exercised the same arbitrary power over die 
churches of France -and Spain.®^ 

In the Eastern church, Theodosius I. also appointed Nec« 
tarius bishop of Constantinople, A. D. 381 \^ and Theodo- 
Bius II, in the same summary manner, appointed Proilus, 
A. D. 434, to succeed Maximian in the same place. Of 
the vehemence with which the church sometimes protested 
against these encroachments of secular power, we have a 
Temarkable example in the sixth canon of the council of 
Paris, A. D. 557. ** Seeing that ancient custom and the 
regulations of the church are neglected, we desire that no 
bishop be consecrated against the will of the citizens. And 
only such persons shall be considered eligible to this digni- 
ty, who may be appointed, not by command of the prince, 
"but by the election of the people and clergy ; which elec- 
tion must be Confirmed by the metropolitan and the other 
bishops of the province. Any one who may enter upon this 
ofiice hy the mere authority of the king, shall not be recogni- 
sed by the other bishops ; and if any bishop should recog- 
nize him, he must himself be deposed from his oflSce."^ 
The eighth council of Rome, also, A. D. 853, forbade, 
•on pain of excommunication, ** all lay persons whatsoever, 
, even princes themselves, to nieddle in the election or pro- 
motion of any patriarch, metrojpolitan, or any other bishop 

« Riddle's Ecol. Cferon. p. 103. 

^ Simonis, Vorlesungen ttber die christlichen AllerthQmer p. 106. 

^ Bohmer's Alterthumswissenflcfaaft, Vol. 1. p. 131. 

* Cone. Faiis, c. 8. 
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whatever, declaring withal, that it is not fit that lay persons 
should have anything at all to do in these matters ; it becom- 
mg them rather to be quiet, and patiently to attend until 
such time as the election of the bishop who is to be chosen, 
be regularly finished by the college of the churcL"®^ 

Such demands for the instituticm of apostolical and canon' 
ical elections, as they were called ,9® were, however, but rare- 
ly made, and never with success. The clergy were brought 
to bow to a usurpation more absolute and despotic than 
that by which ^ey had at first wrested from the laity those 
rights, which, in their turn, they were reluctantly compell- 
ed to resign to the secular power, until at length the pope, 
that prince of tyrants, became the supreme head of all 
power, whether ecclesiastical or secular. Innocent III. at 
the close of the twelfth century, described himself as " the 
successcNr of St. Peter, set up by God to govern not only the 
church but the whole world. ^ As God," said he, "has placed 
two great luminaries in the firmament, the one to rule the 
day, and the other to give light by night, so has he establish- 
ed two great powers, the pontifical and the^oyal; and as 
the moon receives her light from the sun, so does royalty bor- 
row its splendor from the papal authority I" - 



REMARKS. 

The right of suffirage involves all the great princij^es of a 
popular government. The rights and privileges belonging to 

w Neminem laioorum principum* vel Potentaoi semet inserere 
electioni vel promotioni Patriarchee, vel Metropolit®, aut cujuslibet 
episcopi, etc. prffisertim ci!im nullam in talibus potestatera quenquafc 
potefltolivorum, vel ceterotam laicoram habere eoBveoiat, sed .potidls 
silere, ac attendeve sibi, u^que qu6 regulariter k collegio ecclesira sas* 
, cipiat fineiii electio futuri pontifiois.-^ Cone, 8. Con. 12. t. 3. Cpnc.j^, 
282. 

w Gregory Naz. Orat. 21. 
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such a governmenty the apoedes, under the gaidaace ctf 
dom from on high, stadiously sought to protect, in framing 
the constitution which they gave to the churches; as the fol* 
lowing remarks may serve to show. 

1.. The right of suffrage is the first element of a popular 
govermnent, in the church. 

The right to elect our rulers and teachers, presupposes the 
right to adopt our own form of government, to frame our 
ccmstitution^ to enact our laws, to exercise the prerogatives 
vid enjoy the privileges of a free and independent body. 
The enjoyment of this right constitutes freedom ; the aj>- 
senoe of it, slavery. 

% The right to elect their own pastors and teachers is the 
inherent right of every church. 

If it l>e true, that all men are endowed, by their Creator, 
with certain inalienaUe rights, among which are "life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of hairiness,'' then much more is liberty 
of conscience, and the pursuit of future blessedness, the in* 
herent, inalienable right of man. What is the life^that now 
is, to that which is to come ; car the happmess of earth, to 
the bliss of heaven? Such are the religious to the civil 
rights of any people, all of which are involved in the enjoy- 
ment of the elective franchise, and are lost to a disfranchised 
laity^ This consideration was lately urged in the hearing of 
the writer, with great pertinency and force, by a speaker ia 
the House of Lords, on a motion relating to the religious 
liberty of the church of Scotland. '' The choice of a pas- 
tor," the noble Lord proceeded to say, " was really a measure 
of more importance, and, by the members of that church, 
was regarded as an event more interesting than the eleeticm 
of a member of Parliam^it ; for it afiected tlieir rdigious in- 
terests, — interests to them and to their children, high as hea- 
ven, and lasting as eternity." 
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3. The right of suffrage preserves a just balance of pow- 
er t)etweeii the lay members of the church and the olericai 
order, — ^between the laity and the clergy. 

The sacred office of the clergy, coupled with learning and 
talents, gives them, under any form of government, a con- 
trolling influence. If to all this be added the exdusive right 
of making and executing the laws, and <^ electing the ch- 
eers, the balance of power between the clergy and the peo- 
ple is destroyed. The restraints and checks which the clergy 
ought to feel against the exercise of arbitrary power are re- 
moved. The history of the church sufficieitly shows that 
the dangerous prerogatives c^ pi'elatical power cannot, with 
safety, be entrusted to «iy body of men, however great or 
good. Accordingly, as in all free governments, the sove- 
reign power is vested in the people, so in the primitive churchy 
this great principle of religious as well as of civil liberty was 
care^Uy observed. The peq)le were made the depositaries 
of the sovereign power. The enactment of the laws and the 
ai^intment of thetr officers belonged to them.^^ 

4. The loss of this right brings with it the extinctkm 
€^ religious liberty* 

The free church of Seodand, by th^ Ute secession, have 
had the magnanimity to resign the heritage of their ances- 
tors^ and go out from the san^uary where their fathers 
worshipped, taking j<^fully the spotlixlg of their good^, rathmr 
than submit to the loss of their religious rights. In the 
manifesto, which they have published, as their declaration 
ef independence, they complain that their religious liberty 
has been invaded by the civil courts ; wh^eas the church 
of Christ is, and of right ought to be, free, and indepenr 
dent of all spiritual jurisdiction from the state. We subjoin 
an extract from this manifesto, which dearJy sets frvthUie 

» Hiadle, Sccl. Chr, p. 13. ^weh, £cel. Hist. Lib. 5. 24, 
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wrongs that tbejr ttnmi sa&r under this spiritaal bondage 
to which they have nobly refused to bow down theoraelves : 

(<i) ** That the courts of the church as now established, and 
members thereof, ire liable to be coerced by the civil courts 
in the exercise of their spiritual functions; and in particular 
in their admission to the office of the holy ministry, and the 
constilutimi t^ the pastoral ration, and that they are sub- 
ject to be compdled to intrude ministers era reclaiming con- 
gregations in opposition to the fundamentd principles of the 
diurch, and their views of the word of God, and to the liber- 
ties of Christ's pec^le. 

(b) " That the said civil ccHirts have power to interfere 
with and interdict the preaching of the gospel, and adminis- 
Uation of ordinances as authorized and enjoined by the 
church courts of the establishment. 

(c) " That the said civil courts have power to suspend spiiv 
itual censures pronounced by the church courts of the^ estab- 
lishment against ministers and probationers of the church, 
and to interdict their execution as to spiritual effiscts, func- 
tions, and privileges. 

> (d) '* That the said civil courts have power to reduce and 
set aside the sentences of the church courts of the establish- 
m^t, deposing ministers from thehoffice of the hdy ministry, 
and depriving probationers of tlieir license to preach the gos- 
pel, with re&r^ce to the spiritual states, functiims, and priv- 
ileges of such, ministers and probationers,— ^restoring them 
to the spiritual office and status of which the church had de- 
prived them. 

{e) ''Thatihe said civil courts have |H>wer to determine on 
the right to sit as members of the supreme and other judica- 
tories of the church by law established, and to issue inter- 
dicts against sitting and voting therein^ irrespective of. the 
judgment and determination of the said judicatories. 

(/) " That the said civil courts have pow^r to supersede 
the majority of a church oourt c^ die estaUishment, in regard 
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to tlie exerciae of ks s^toal fmietioRB.as a ebiifofa court, 
and to authorize the minority to exercise the said functiiiiuii 
in oppoBitioQ to the court itsetf and tathe saperior judicato- 
ries of the estaUishinatf. 

{§■) ** That the said civil courts have pofvvr to stay jvoces* 
ses of discipline pending before courts of the church by law 
established, and to Interdict such courts from proceeding 
therein. 

{h) " That no pastor of a congregation can beadmitted in* 
to the church courts of the establishment and allowed to rule 
as well as to teach, agreeaUy to the in8tituti<m of the offioe 
bj the Head of the i^rarcfa, nor to sit in any of the jndicato* 
ries of the church, inferior or supreme, and ^lal no addition* 
al provision can be made for the exercise of spiritual disci- 
pline amoi^ members of the church, though not affecting 
any patrimonial interests, and no alteration introduced in 
the state of pastoral superintendence and spiritual discifrfine 
in any parbh without the coercion of a civil court. 

" All which jurisdiction and power on the part of the said 
civil courts severally above specified, whatever proceedings 
D»ay have given occasion to its exercise, is, incur opinion, in 
itself inconsistent with Christian liberty, — with the authority 
which the Head of the church hath conferred on the church 
alone." 

5. The free exercise of the elective franchise ia one of the 
most effectual means of guarding against the introducticm of 
unworthy men into the ministry. 

The common people best know the private character of 
the minister. They have a deep interest in it They seek 
the spiritual welfare of themselves and their children, in the 
ejection of their pastor. These are precisely the ccmsidera- 
tiohs assigned for continuing to the people the right of elec- 
tion in the ancient church, aRer the rise of Episcopacy.*' 

■• It was, aecordiag to Cyprian, a divine tradition and apostolical 
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On the contrary, he who has a living at his disposal, is often 
ignor-anl of the true character of him who seeks a preferment. 
A thousand sinister motives may bias bis judgment. He 
may be the most unsuitable man possible for soch a trust.^^ 
In a word, who does not know that the curse of a graceless 
ministry has ever rested upon the church, te a greater or less 
extent, wherever they have not enjoyed the right of electing' 
their own pastors ? The rich and quiet livings of an estab- 
lishment, especially if coc4)led with the authority, the dis- 
tinction and emolttments of the Episcopal office, will ever be 
an object of amlHtion to worldly m^i. " Make me a bishop," 
said an ancient idolater, " make me a lushc^, and I will sure- 
ly be a Christian." ^ 

6. The free enjoyment of the elective franchise^ is one of 
the best means of guarding the church against the inroads of 
error. 

The Pjiseytsm of the day is a -delusion of ^he priesthood. 
The writer has oftten been assured in England that few, com- 
paratively, of the common pec^Ie are led away by it. And 
in this country we have latdy seen, the laity nd^ly struggling 
to resist diocesan despotism. So it has ever been ; the delu- 
sions and heresies that. have oveerun the church, have origi- 

custom, observed by the African church, and throughout almost all 
the provinces, that the election is to be performed in the presence of 
the ])eople of the place, who fully know every man's life, and in their 
very intimate acquaintance, have carefully observed his habitual coo- 
versation. Episcopus delfgatur, plebe prssente, que eingulorum vi^ 
■tam plenissime noyit, et uniuscujusque actum de ejus conversatione 
perspexerit . . . Coram omni synagoga jubet Deus constitui sacerdotem, 
id est, instruit atque ostenditordinationes sacerdotales n<$nnisi, sub pop- 
nil assistenUs conscientia fieri cfpportere ut, pldke praesente^ vd dHa- 
gaTtturmalorum i;rimina^vel bonorum merita praedicentvry . . . Qupd 
utique idciro lam diligenter et caute, convooata plebe, iota gerebatuTj, 
ne quls ad altaris ministerium, vel ad sacerdotalem locum indignus 
obreperet — Ci/prian, Ep. 68. ' 

w Tracts for the Times, No. 59. p. 413. 
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mated with the dergy.^^ Bat in a ministry haying no de- 
pendence upon the people, will be found, if any where, ir* 
religious and dangerous men, who, caring little for the real 
interests of their flocks, will substitute their own delusion^ 
for those simple truths which an intelligent and virtuous peo- 
ple deltgfat to hear, and iv^iieh a godly ministry would desire 
to preach. Leave then, the choice of the clergyman in the 
hands of the people. They will most carefully seek for one 
who is sound in the faith, and devoted to the sacred work ; 
they will sooner reject one who may seek to pervert the 
truth of God. Upon the laity alone can we rely to see to 
it that the church is furnished with ministers who shaU 
be the best defenders of the faith, by the authority of their 
learning and the piety of their lives. 

7. The right of suffrage promotes mutual attachment 
between pastor and people, and the spiritual edification of 
the church. 

^ " If yon were to take the great mass of the people of England, 
you would find a burst of righteous indignation against them (the 
Tractarians). They would say, If we are to have popery, let us have 
honest old popery, at once. If you are right, you do not go far 
enough; and if you are wrong, you go too far" — Rev. Mr, StoiceU^ 
cited in Letters to the Laity f p. 34. 

•* " When the prerogative and pre-eminence of any single person 
in the church began to be in esteem, not a few who failed in their at- 
tempts of attaining it, to revenge themselves on the church, made it 
their business to invent and propagate pernicious heresies. So did The- 
bulis, at Jerusalem, Euseb., lib. 4. cap. 22. and Valentinus, Tertul. ad 
Val., cap. 4. and Marcion, at Rome, Epiphan. Hisres, 42. Montanus 
fell into his dotage on the same account ; so did Novitianusat Rome, 
Euseb. lib. 7. cap. 43. and Arius, at Alexandria. Hence is that cen- 
sure of them by Lactantius, lib. 4. cap. 30. *■ li quorum fides fuit lu- 
brica, cum Deum nosse se et colere simularent, augendis opibus et 
honori studentes, affectabant maximum sacerdotium, et a potioribus 
victi, secedere cum suffragatoribus maluerunt, quam eosferre prieposi- 
tos quibus concupierant ipsi ante prsponi."— Oiocn, Iforks, Vol. XX. 
p. 169. 

8 
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The people receive instraction, with affectionate interest 
and confidence, from the lips of the preacher whom they 
have appointed over themselves, from the man of their owa 
choice ; while he, in turn, speaks to them in the fulness and 
confidence of reciprocal love. On the other hand, the min- 
istrations of a priesthood which is imposed upon a people, 
are felt to be a hireling s^vice, in which neither speaker 
nor hearer can have equal mterest. 

Finally. It produces the most efficient ministry. 

This is a general conclusion, drawn from the foregoing 
considerations, and a position established by the whde histo- 
ry of the church. It contradicts all history, and all the prin- 
ciples of human conduct, to suppose, that an independent Es- 
tablishment, in which the priesthood are settled down at ease 
in their livings, can have the vigorous efficiency and moral 
power of a clergy, the tenure of whose office depends upon 
their activity and usefulness. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DISCIPLINE BY THE CHURCHES. 

The discipline of the apostolibat churches was adminis- 
tered by each body of believers collectively ; and continued 
to be under their control until the third or fourth century. 
About this period the simple and efficient discipline of the 
primitive church was exchanged for a complicated and op- 
pressive system of penance administered by the clergy. But 
the church itself possesses the c«)ly legitimate authority for 
the administration of discipline. Its members form a vol- 
untary association. They have the right to enact their own 
laws, and to prescribe such conditions of membership with 
themselves, as they may judge expedient and agreeable to the 
word of God. The right to administer ecclesiastical disci- 
pline was guaranteed to the churches from their first organi- 
zation under the apostles ; but was finally lost by the usur- 
pation of the priesthood under the Episcopal hierarchy. 

L The right to administer ecclesiastical discipline was 
originally vested in the church itself. 

The argument in support of this proposition is derived: 

1. From the Scriptures. 

2. From the early Fathers. 

3. From the authority of modern ecclesiastical writers. 

4. From the fact, that the entire government of the church 
* was vested in that body itself. 
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1. The argument from Scripture. 

Our Lord himself is generally supposed to teach, in Matt. 
18 : 15 — 18, that the public discipline *t>f offenders should 
be administered bj the authority of the church. 

These instructions are understood to have been given 
prospectively, and to contain the rules by which the disci- 
pline of the Christian church should be administered. Bat 
whether given productively, with reference to the Christian 
church which was about to be established, or designed to 
exhibit the proper mode of procedure in the discipline of 
the Jewish synagogue, they doubtless develope the principle 
on which ecclesiastical censure should be conducted under the 
Christian dispensation. Vitringa has clearly ahown that the 
directions of our Lord, in this instance, accord with the e&* 
tablisbed usage of the synagogue, which, as we have already 
seen, was the pattern of the primitive church, both in its 
government and forms of worship. He has shown, fuUy^ 
that this sentence was to be pronounced in accordance with 
a popular vote in public assembly ; and that the same course 
c^ procedure was to be the rule of the Christian church. 
The church therefore, like the synagogue,^ is the ecclesias- 
tical courtof impeachment for the trial of offences. If pri- 
vate remonstrance proves ineffectual, the case is to be brought 
before the church convened in public assembly ; to be ad« 
judged by a public vote of that body, after the manner of 
the Jewish synagogue. 

This rule of discipline was also established in the Chris- 
tian church by ixpostolicail authority. 

We have on record one instance of a trial before the 
church which was instituted by the command of the apostle 
Paul, and conducted throughout agreeably to bis instruc- 
tions. A Christian convert in Corinth, and a member of 

1 Vitringa, De Synagoga Vet. Lib. 3 p. 1. c. 9. Augusti, D^nk- 
wflrdigkeiien, IX. S. 43. seq. PfalF, De Originibus Juris Eccles. 
p. 99. 
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the church tirhich had recently been established in that city, 
Iliad maintained an incestuous connexion with his father's 
'Wife, This shocking sin, onexanipled e?en among the Gen- 
tiles, the apostle rebukes with riglHeous abhorrence. The 
transgressot ought to be put away from, among them ; and, 
ijHiiting with them as if present in their assembly convened 
for the purpose, Paul resdves to deliver him unto Satan, in 
the name, and with the power of the Lord Jesus Christ, L e., 
by the help and witb the authority of the Lord, 1 Cor. ^ : 

Upon this passage we remark : 

(a) The decision was not an official act of the apostle, 
a Bentei^ce pronounced by his authority alone. It was the 
act of the church. Absent in body, but present in spirit 
with them when assembly together, the apostle pronounces 
his decision as if acting and ca-operccting with them. By 
this parenthetic sentence, ''When ye are gathered together, 
and my spirit," he indicates the intervention and co-operar 
tion of the. church in the sentence pronounced upon the 
transgressor. '*The apostle," says De Wette^^ '^qualifies 
the earnestness with which he sqpeaks in the third verse, by 
refer^ice, first, to the authority of Christ, and secondly, to 
the coK>peration of the church ; agxeeably to the republican 
spirit of ancient Christianity, personating himself as present 
in j^irit in their assembly." Such also is Neander's inter- 
pretation of the passage. " When the apostle speaks of 
an excommunication from the church, he regards himself as 
united in spirit with the whole church, 1 Cor. 5: 4, setting 
forth the rule, that their action is requisite in all such con- 
cerns of general interest.^" Even in this very chapter, he re- 
fuses to be himself thiei judge in such cases, submitting them to 
the church themselves. '' What have I to do to judge them 

* Comment, ad locum. 

3 Aligem. Geseh. I. S. 292. Comp. S. 350. Apost. Kirclu I. pp. 
319,320. 
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Aat are without ?" i. e., men of the world, " Do not ye judge 
tbem that are within V* i. e., members of the church. ** But 
them that are without God judgeth," x^Vci, or rather xQirsT, 
wiU judge, which is the approved reading. " Therefore put 
moay frrnn among yourselves thai wicked person^'* vs. 12, 13L 

The severe censure with which the apostle reflects upon 
the Corinthians for tolerating the offender so long, shows 
that the responsibility rested with them. They should hare 
pttt away this off<5nce from among them.^ But if it was 
wholly the act of the apostle, why censure them for neglecting 
to do that which they had no right or authority to do? Are 
the members of the Episcopid church to be blamed for the 
general neglect of discipline in their communion^ while the 
dergy have the sole power of administering that discipline? 
Neither could the Corinthians deserve censure, unless they 
had authority to administer the discipline which they had neg- 
lected. Both here, and in 2 Cor. 2: 3 — 11, the apostle re- 
fers distinctly to their neglect in this matter. 

Again, in 2 Cor. 2 : 6, he speaks of the excommunica- 
tion as the act of the church. The punishment was inflict** 
ed, vno tmv nXetoPiof, ** of many,*' i e., by the many, the 
majority. Bilroth paraphrases this in connection with the 
preceding verse, as fellows : " Whether he, or the offen- 
der, have caused grief to me, comes not into consideration. 
It is not that /must suffer for him, but you '; at least, a part 
of you ; for I will not be unjust, and charge you all with 
having been indifferent concerning his transgresisions. Paul 
proceeds still flirther, v. 6 ; he calls those who had reprehend- 
ed the transgressor, the metjortty, who had condemned his 
vice and been grieved by it." 

Once more, the apostle does not himself restore the trans- 
gressor, now penitent for his sin ; but exhorts the Corinthians 
to do it. But if the church had themselves the authority 

^ Mosheim, Institutionea Majorca, P. II. c. 3. § 14. 
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to receive him again to their communion, had they not also 
tiie right of censure? " The punishment whicK they had 
eictended over him, by excluding him from their communion, 
is declared to be sufficient, since he had reformed himself, 
(on txav^, see Winer, p. 297). The aposde himsdf, thwe- 
fiyre, pr<^>o6es, t. 7, that they should again treat him in a 
fiiendly manner, and comfort him, in order that be might 
not be worn away by over^-much grief."* In v. 10, again, he 
signifies his readiness to assent to their decisions; whom 
they ibrgive, he forgives also, and because they had forgiv^i 
him. 

(b) This sentmce was an actual excommunication ; not a 
judicial visitation analogous to that upon Simon Magus, Acts 
13: 11. By this sentence he was removed from the church 
of Christ, and redaced to his former condition as a heathen 
man. This, according to the most approved commentators^ 
is the full meaning of the phrase, Ttagadovvai t^ JSar<cbp^. 
The world, in the angelology of the Jews, and agreeably to 
the Scriptures, comprises two great divisions ; the kingdom 
of Christ and the kingdom of Satan. By this sentence of 
excommunication, the incestuous person is transferred from 
the visible kingdom of our Lord, to the dominion of SataQ^ 
and in this sense delivered unto him. 

(c) The ultimate object of this discipline ums the reformer 
Hon of the ofender ; the destruction of the flesh, that the 
spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus. It was not 
a penance, an arbitrary, prelatical infliction of pains and pen- 
alties, but a disciplinary process for the spiritual benefit c^ 
the individual. 

(d) It is questionable, perhaps, whether the sentence was 
accompanied with the judicial infliction of any disease what- 
ever. Many of the most respectable commentators under* 
stand, by the delivering '' to Satan, for the destruction of the 
flesh,** the visitation of some wasting malady. The phrase- 

* Biboth, Comment, ad locnm. 
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ology doubtless admits of such a construction, and the Ian* 
guage of the apostle on other occasions seems to favor it 
Com. 1 Cor. 11; 90. 1 Tim. 1: 20. But the consequ^ices 
of this excommunication were of themselves sufficient, it 
may be, to justify this strong expression, the destruction of 
tie Jlesh, To the Jews, under the old dispensaticHi, and to 
primitive Christians under the new, the sentaice of excom* « 
munication was no light matter. It was a withering curse. 
It was a c«ri7 death. It involved a total exclo^on from kin- 
dred, from society, from all those charities of life, which 
Christians were wont to reciprocate even with the heathen.<s 
This construction, again, is given to the passage by commen- 
tators of high authority. 

But is any bodily disease intended ? Flesh, coq^, often 
denotes the carnal propensities, the sinful appetites and pa^ 
sians. Gal. 6: 17, 19. 6: 8. Eph. 2: 3. Col. 2: 11. The 
subjugation, the putting away of these, is distinctly implied 
in the ultimate design of this discipline, — the salvation of 
the spirit, — and is not this all that is intended in the oks" 
^Qop ttjg aoQKog, the destruction of the flesh! However 
that may be, it is not essential to our present purpose. 
Whatever may have been, to the guilty person, the ccmse- 
quences of the sentence of excommunication, that sentence 
proceeded &om the church acting at the suggestion and with 
the advice of the apostle. 

An excommunication somewhat similar is described briefly 
in 1 Cor. 16: 22, — "If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be anathema maran-atha.^' The word anath- 

^ Josephus relates, that those who wefe ezcommanicated from the 
Essenes often died afler a miserable manner, and were therefore, from 
motives -of compassion, received again when at the point of deatli. 
In this instance, the oath of the fiasenes obliged them to refuse auch 
food as the ezcoromunicated person might find } bat was not the oase 
equally bad, when all were bound, not only to refuse him aubsistence, 
but every expression of kindness and charity ? Comp. Jahn^s Ar- 
chaology, § 528. Hornets Introduction, B. il, c. 3. § 4. Neander, 
Allgem. Gesch. 1. 373, 2d edit. 
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ema caneapondti to the Hebrew D'nti, which denotes either 
anythiog given up to God, or devoted to destruction. Il 
was a form of excommunication familiar to the Jews, which 
was pronounced publicly upon the offender, and excluded 
him from all communion whatever with his countrymen.'' 
Such was the €naihema, a solemn sentence of excommuBicft- 
tion, publicly pronounced upon the transgressor. The phrase^ 
Metraai^ha, is the Syro>Chaldaic nnK ^3n2J, TAe Lord 
comeihf i. e. to judgvteni. The whole, takoi together, in^ 
plies that the transgressor is separated from the oommunioft 
oi the church, and abandoned to the just judgment of God. 
All that the apostle seems to demand of the Corinthians re- 
specting the offender is, that they should exclude him frooA 
their soci^y, so that he might cease to be a member of the 
church, verses 12, 13. He pronounces no further judg^ 
ment upon him, but expresdy refers to the future judgment 
ofOod. 

In review, therefore, of these important passages, several 
things are worthy of particular remark. 

(a) The sentence of exclusion proceeded n<A from the 
pastor of the church, hat from the church collectively. 

(^) The excommunication is styled a punishment, iarin- 
fuios. But the apostle distingni^es it both from the civil 
penalties which attended the ban of excommunication among 
the Jews, and from the judicial sentence of God ; regarding 
the whole transaction as a ecclesiastical act, intended to 
ei^ess just abhorrence of the crime and merited censure 
of it. 

(y) The reason assigned for the restoration of the oflfender 
was repentance, — XvTnij — sorrow for his sin, to which the 
apostle probably refers in a subsequent passage, 7: 10,. when 
he says, ** Godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not 
to be repented o£" 

7 Jahn*g Archftology, §258. Du Pin, De Antiqaft Disciplinay 
Diss. 3. c. 2. p. 272. 
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(d) He was restored to tbe coromanioD and feDowship 
Ihe church, as he had been excluded, by the public consent, 
the vote of that body. In accordance with theae views, the 
apostle exhorts the Corinthians to separate from them aiijr 
other immoral person, whether he be a fornicator, or cove- 
tous, or an idc^ater, or a raiier, or a drunkard, or an extor- 
tioner. 1 Cor. 5c 11. And the Galatians he exhorts to re* 
store, iif the spirit of meekness, one who may have be«i 
overtaken in fault. Now this right of judging and acting, 
both in the expulsion of the ioimoral and the restoration of 
the penitent, obviously vests in those who hold it, the power 
of ecclesiastical censure.^ Comp. 2 Thess. 3: 14, and Rom. 
16: 17. 

It was, therefore, the privil^e of the apostolical church to 
administer its own discipline by a free and public decision in 
its own body, a right which acQords with every just principle 
of religious liberty, while it clearly illustrates the pq>ular 
character of the primitive constituticMi of the church. For, 
as in their elections, so in their discipline, the apostdical 
churches were doubtless in harmony one with another, and 
may justly be presumed to have observed the same rules pf 
fellowship. Based on the same principles, and governed by 
similar laws, one example may suffice to illustrate the policy 
of aU.9 

2. Argument from the early fathers. 

Few passages, comparatively, occur in their writmgs re- 
lating immediately to the point under consideration. But 
enough can be derived from them to show that the church 

8 Rights of the Church, by Tindal, p. 39. 

• On this whole subject, comp. Vitringa, De Synagoga, Lib. 3. p. 
1. c. 10. Pertech, Kirch. Hist. i. 4to. S. 469 seq. Recht. Eccles. 
Kirchenbanns, Vorrede, Ausgab, 1738, 4. C. M. Pfafi; Oe Originibm 
Juris EccK pp. 10—13. JSeander's Allgem. Gesch. S. 349 seq. 71, 
98jetc. 
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continued, Ibr twa or three centuries, to regulate her own 
discipline by the will of the majority, as expressed either 
by a direet popular vote, or through a repr^^s^italive delega- 
tioa chesea by the people. 

Clem^as Romaoos, the only apostolical father belonging 
strictly to the first century, and contemporary with several 
of the apostles, throughout his epistle greats the church of 
Corinth as the only court of censure. He addresses his 
epistle, A. D. 68 or 96, not to the bishop, but to the entire 
body of believers. This circomstance is worthy of particu- 
lar notice, inasmuch as the episde is written in relation to 
a case of discipline, and not to enforce the practical duties 
of r^igion. The church at Corinth was recognized as hav- 
ing authority in the case under ccmsideration. The epistle 
* of Pdycaip, also, treating of the same general subject, is 
addressed to the church at Philippi, recognizing in the 
same manner the right of the church to take cognizance 
of offences; 

Clement, in his epistle, reflects severely upon the Corin- 
thians Ibr then* treatm^it of their religious teachers, some of 
whom they had rejected from the ministry. To do this with- 
out good reason, he assures them '' would be no small sin" 
in them,^ and earnestly exhorts them to exercise a charitable, 
orderly, and submissive spirit. But he offers no hint, that 
they had exceeded the limits of their legitimate authority, 
even in deponng some from the ministry; on the conti-ary, 
he recognizes the right of the church to regulate, at their 
discretion, their own discipline, and the duty of vll to ac- 
quiesce in it. " Who among you is generous ? who is com- 
passionate? who has any charity 1 Let him say whether this 
sedition, this contention, and these schisms be on my ac- 
count. I am ready to depart, — ^lo go whithersoever you 
please, and to dd whatsoever ye shall command me, only let 

^ Cliaanc6^*s £piscopacy, pp. 77, 76. 
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the flock of Christ be in peace with the miiHstere thai are 
set orer thera."^^ 

The above passage is twice <|iioted by Chancelior Kin^, 
of the £pi8C<^al church, in proof that the laitj were measi- 
bers of the ecclesiastical court for the trial of <^nee8, *' «id 
judges therein."^ And Riddle, of the same comaiaaicny 
concurs with h^m in opinion. *' Clement/' says this author^ 
** r'ecommends those on whose account the diasensioos bad 
arisen, to retire and to submit to the will of the majority."^ 
These censures to which Clement urges them to submit, he 
characterizes as **the commands of the muHitmk, tua^ofp- 
9€uia6fiBpa VMO rov n}^ov€" 

The epistle of Pdycarp to the Philippians, written, ae* 
cording to bishop Wake, A. D. 116 or 117, affi>rds us, xndi- 
recUy, a similar example of the deportment of the church * 
towards a fallen brother. This venerable father was gready 
afflicted at the defection of Yalens, a presbyter of that church, 
who had fallen into some scandalous error. But he oitreats 
the charitable consideration of the church towards the of^ 
faider, urging them to exercise moderation towards him ; 
and on similar occasions to seek to reclaim the erring, and 
to call them back, in the spirit of kindness and Christian 
charity.14 The address and exhortation, throughout, pro* 
ceed on the supposition, that the duty of mutual watchful* 
neas belongs to the brethren of the church coUectivdy. It 
is not, however, a clear case' of church discipline, though 
this may be implied. 

Next in succession is Tertullian. He has given, in his 
Apdogy fbr the Christians, an account of the constitution 
of their society or church, together with the nature and cir- 
cumstances of its religious worship and discipline. The 

" JBi Std ifii azdais luA i^<tf koU axiefiara ixxoa^, aTTSuuj ov ietp 
povXrfad^^ %ak jrom td Jt^oarotoaofuva vtto tov nlijdt>v9. — Ep. ad 
Cor. c. 54* CoiDp. § 44. 

" Primitive Church, B. I. c. 11. § 6, 7. $ 2. 

^' Chrifltiaa Antiqaitiei, p. 9. ^ Corap. £p. o. 11, 
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passage in question is, in several respects, one of the most 
important extant in the writings of the early fathers. Let 
us, howerer, confine our attenticMi at present to that pan of 
it which relates to their mode of administering ecclesiastical 
censure. This Apology was written, probably, about A. Di 
196 or 199, or, at the latest, in 205. " We, Christians,"' 
says Tertullian, " are one body by our agreement in reli- 
gion, and our unity of discipline, and bonds of hope, tpei 
foed/trty being animated with one and the same hope." He 
th^i proceeds^ to describe their public* worship as consisting; 
in prayer and the reading of the Scriptures, and then adds,. 
" Surely from the sacred oracles we strengthen our faith, we 
encourage our hope, we establish our trust [in God], and, by 
the divine precepts, press the duties of religion. Here, also^ 
we exhort and reprove, and j^a&s the divine censure, — [the 
sentence of excommunication]. For, the judgment is given 
with great sdemnity, and . as in the presence of God. And 
it is regarded as the most impressive, emblem of the fini^ 
judgment, when one has so sinned as to be banidied from 
the prayers, the assemblies, and the holy communion of the 
church."!* 

We are a society, corpus sumus ; we are an associated 
body, in which seems, of Jiecessity, to be implied the idea of 
a voluntary, deliberative and popular assembly; — and the 
tenor of the eotire passfkge, viewed in its connection, forci* 
bly impresses us with the conviction, that the *' divine oen* 
sure" was inflicted by the united decision of that body. 

^ Corpas snmas de conscientia religionis et disciplinae unitate et 

Bpei foedere Certe fidem, Sanctis yocibus pascimus, spem eri» 

Ipmus, fidueiam figimae, disciplinam praeceptorum nihilominns in- 
eukationibat, denMnms ; ibidem etiam exhortationea, eaatigationes^ 
et unsura divina. Nam et judtcatur magno cum pondere, at apod 
certOB de Dei conspecto ; sammumqne futuri judicit praejodicium eat, 
li qaifl ita deliquerit at, a commniiieatiosie oratio»ifl.et conveotua et 
omnis aancti commercii relegetur. — Afol. 39. Comp. § 68, alio J. H. 
Bobmer, Dim. 3. p. 151. 

9 
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Certain approved elders, prdbaH quique senwres, presided; 
but nothing is said to indicate that they even pronounced the 
(sentence, as the officers of the church. How extraordinary 
the omission, then, if these elders had dready, within' the 
space of one hundred and iiily years, usurped the preroga- 
tives, and assumed the rights, which by divine authority were 
originally accorded to the church, — of regulating her own dis- 
ci{^ine by her public deliberative assembly? Chancellor 
King,'* and even the ** great Du Pin," ^''^ though himself a 
Roman Catholic, both cite the above passage, as evidence 
that the discipline of the church continued to be administer- 
ed, as from the beginning it had been, by public vote of the 
church ; the clergy being understood to have a joint action 
and influence in their deliberations. 

On another occasion, Tertullian remarks, that the crimes 
of iddatry and of murder are of such enormity, that the 
charity of the churches is not extended to such as have been 
guilty of these offences. <^ 

We come next to Cyprian, who was contemporary with 
Tertullian, and died about forty years later. In consider- 
ing the authority of Cyprian, let the reader bear in mind 
the fcdlowing remarks of Riddle relative to this celebrated 
father. *<In these writings of Cyprian, as well as in all his 
works, we are especially-delighted with the sincere and prim- 
itive piety of the autluM* ; while the chief subject of our re- 
gret and disapprobdticm are his mistaken views concerning 
the constitution of the church, and, especially, his assertion 
of undue power and prerogative on behalf of christian min- 
isters ;— of such influence and authority as the apostles nev- 
er sanctioned, and such as no pastors who have thoroughly 
imbibed the apostolic spirit would wish to exercise or to pos- 
Bess.'*!^ But notwithstanding this " undue power and pre- 

w Prim. ChriBt. P. I. c. VII. § 4. 
" Dti Pin's Antiqun Diaciplina, Digs. 3. c. 1. 
'^ Neque idololatriae, neque sanguini pax ab ecclesUs redditor.— 
De PudieU, c. 12. » CliiHitian Antiqtiitiet, p. 99. 
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rogative" wlux^ Cypriaa. ascribes to christian niiilisters; he 
imiformly recognizes, and most fully asserts, the right of the 
church to direct in the discipline of its members. About 
the year 250, the emperor Decins issued an edict command- 
ing the Christians to sacrifice to the gods. To escape the 
requisitions and penalties of this edict, Cyprian, then bishop 
of Carthage, was compelled to fly for his life, and continued in 
exile about sixteen months. But many of bis church, under 
the relentless persecution that ensued, yielded an apparent 
compliance with the emperor's impious command. Others, 
without compliance, had the address to obtain a certain 
certificate firora the prosecuting ofiicer, which freed them 
from further molestation. All such persons, however, were 
denominated the lapsed, lapsi, and were excommunicated as 
apostates. The system of canonical penance, as it was call- 
ed, was so far established at this time, that this class of o^ 
fenders were required to fulfil the forms of a prescribed and 
prolonged penance before they could be restored to the com- 
munion of the church. Many of the lapsed, however, touch- 
ed with a sense of their guik, pleaded for an abatement of th^ 
rigor of these austerities, and an earlier and easier return to 
the communion of the church. To this coarse a party ia 
the church, were, for various reasons, strongly inclined ; and 
some were actually restored in the absence of the bishop. 
This irregularity was severely censured by Cyprian, who, 
however, in his epistles and writings relative to the case of 
the lapsed, often recognizes the right of the people to be a 
party in the deiiber^ions and decisions respecting them. 
The clergy who had favored this abuse, he says, "shall give 
an account of what they have done, tp,me, to the confessors,^ 
and to the whole church*"^^ 

** ** It was the prkrilege of the confessors, that is, of persons who 
had suffered torture, or received sentence of death, to give to any«f 
the lapsed a written paper, termed a letter of peace ; and the bearer 
was entitled to a remission of some part of the ecclesiastical disQi- 
pline." — Burton's History of the Church, Chap. 15. 

•* Acturi et apud nos et apud confessorea ipsos eft aiptid plebem 
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Agftio he nays, in alotler addrened to^ church, ** When 
the Lord shaH have restored peace unto us all, and we shall 
al! have returned to the church again, we riiall then examine 
all these things, you also being present and judging ofikem." 
In the conclusion of the same epistle he adds, ** I desire then 
that they would patiently hear our counsel and wait for our 
return, that then, when many of us, bishops, shaH have met 
together, we may examine the certificates and desires of the 
blessed martyrs, according to the discipline of the Lord, in 
the presence of the confessors, and according to your wilL"^ 

Again, ia his epistle to his people at Carthage, in which 
he laments the schism of Felicissimus, he assures them that 
on his return, he with his colleagues will dispose of the case 
agreeably to the will of kis people, and the mutual council of 
both clergy and people.^ The two ofieixded sub-deaooos 
and acolyths, he declares, shall be tried, not only in the pre- 
aence of his colleagues, but before the whole people.^ The 
above and other similar passages are often cited in evidence* 
of the agency which the people still continued, in the middle 
of the third century, to exert in the administration of eccle- 
censure*^ Will any onepreaome to say, Jthat in re^ 



universam eaasam suam, cum Domino permittente, in sinnm matriB 
ecclesiae recoUigi (joeperimus. — Ep. 10. al. 9. 

" Cum, pace nobis omnibus a Domino prius data, ad ecclesiam re- 
gtedi coeperimus, tune examinabantur singula, fraesemtihis et judi^ 
eamtUms vebis. — Audiant quaeso, patientor consilium nnstrom, «x- 
pectent regressionem nostiam } ut cum ad tos, per Dei xaibericordiam 
venerimus, oonvocati episcopi plures secundum Domini disciplinara, 
et confessorum, praesentiam et vestram quoque sententiam marly rum 
litteras et desideria examinare possimus. — Ep, 12. al. 11. 

*" Cum collegis meis, quibus praesentibus, secundmn arbitrium 
quoque yestrum et omnium nostrum commune consilium, sicut se- 
mel placuit ea qus agenda sunt, disponere pariter et limare poteri- 
mus. — Ep. 40. 

** Noi> tan<um cum collegis meis, sed cum plebe ipsa universa. — 
Ep. 34. Crimina — ^publice a nobis et plebe cognoscerentur. — Ep. 44. 

w Comp. I>&ill6, Right Use of the Fathers, B. 3. c 6. pp. 328—330. 
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fttsiBg to decide upon any caae» or to exercise any aaihority, 
Clement only condescends kiadly to regard tlie will of tbe 
people, without acknowledging their right to be consulted f 
We ask in reply, la this tbe language .and spirit of prelacy 2 
Could a modern diocesan so speak, and perform all his duties 
with such scrupulous regard to the will of his people^, with- 
out exciting in their minds the idea of that religious liberty, 
which, from the beginnings the church was accustomed to 
enjoy, and which it was. so much encouraged to exercise | 
Under such instructions as those of Clement, it could hare 
learned but slowly the doctrine of passive obedience. 

Enough has been said to illustrate^ at least, the usage of 
the church at Carthage. Between this church and that at 
Rome, under Cornelius, th^e was, at this time, the greatest 
harra(»y of s^iitiment in rdation to the discipline . of the 
church. And, from the correspondence between thfB 
churches, which is recorded in the works of Cyprian, ther« 
is ccHidusiTe evidence that their polity Was the same. , Thi^ 
is so clearly asserted by Du Pin, that I shall dismiss this 
point, after citing his authority. After making the extract 
from TertuUian,^ which has been given above^ ^nd others 
from Cyprian, similar to those which have already been eited, 
he adds, " From whence it is plain., that both in Rome and 
at Carthage^ no oae could be expelled from the church, or 
' restored again, except with the consent of the people.^' 
This, according to the same author, was in conformity with 
apostolical precedent in the case of the incestuous person at 
Corinth.98 

Of igen, again, of Caesarea in Palestine, speaks of the 
conviction of an offender before the whole church, im tta- 
(T^ff t^$ ixxXr^iylag, as the customary mode of trial.*3f With 

" De Antiqua Diseiplina, Diss. 3. pp. 248, 249. 

ihtoi Tig ap oTi ovx i'^eeit Sig iSijg /iij axotkrorra, rd v^rop axoiW* 
cJc Sid TovTO fitptiri thai m i&yutdp xcU xthSvtpf^ ^/ilit(ir& ^^itf&^wu 
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die ««tliority of Origai we may join tint of €br jraottom aft 
CoDstantiBof^e. In commentuig upon 1 Cor. 6: ^—4, he 
repfesents the complaint of the qKMtle to be that the Con&> 
tluans had not p«t away that wicked person from among 
thekn ; ** showing that this ought to be done wHkaut tkeir 
teacher '*^ and that the apoetie associates them with himself, 
^ ^at his own authority might not seem to be too great" ill 
the transaction. Theodoret also expresses much Uie svaoe 
flentimeots upon the passage under consideration.^ 

These authorities are derived'both from the Eastern 9xA 
the Western church. As ancient expositions of the apostol- 
fcd rule, and as examples of the usage of the churches in 
the ages immediately sueceeding that of the apostles, th^ 
-indicate that throughout this period ecdesiastieal diaoif^ine 
^ras administered in accordance with the will of the people, 
and by tiieir decisi<Mi. The bii^iop and clergy, instead of 
liolding in their own grasp the keys of the kingdom of bear- 
en, co-operated with the church in its ddiberations; and acted 
as 'the (^cial organ of ^e assembly in executing its deci- 
sions. Neither was the ban of the church widded in terror, 
40 it has often been by an arbitrary priesthood to accomplish 
4heir own sinister ends. 

The penitent was restored, also, in the spirit of kind- 
ness and christian forgiveness, by the joint consent of the 
«ame body which had originally excluded him from its com- 
fnunion. 

This point deserves distinct consideration, as another io- 

•9^ j»fi mhtfs ^ iMMil^atW*— CovtMeaf. in Matt., Tom. 13. p. 612. 
Com. p. 613. ■ 

noXl^ bh 17 av&tvtia, 

Horn. 15. ad 1 G>r., Tom. H). p. 196. 
^ Theodoret, Comment ad locwn, Opera, Tom. 3. p. 141. Comp. 
^Blondell, Oe jare.j^obus in regimiae eocleaiastieo, where taaay other 
avthontiM are. giviw.* 



dication of the reli^ous liberty enjoyed by Uie ^dboreb. Paid 
sobmttted to the church at CorinUi the restoration of the 
offender whom they hhi ^ccladed {rom their commaaioa* 
Tertollien ntakes k the daty of the penitent to cast hinaeif 
at tlie feet of die clergy^ and kneeling at liie akar of God, 
to Beek the pardon and iiUercessions of aQ the hreikr€tt>P 
Cyprian in the passage cited above, declares, ihajt tlie lapsed 
who had been eKcladed from the church, fioat mdce theif 
defence before all the people, apud pUbem wuversmi. ^ It 
was ordained hf ^n African synod, in the ihkd century^ 
that, except tn 4langer of death, or of a -sudden persecnk 
tion, none ahould be received unto the peace of the ctori^^ 
wUkmd the knowledge and consent of tke people"^ Natalia^ 
at Rome, in the first part of the ^ird centory, threw )un^ 
«^ at the feet of the dergy and Mtff, and so 'bewailed hie 
faults, that the ckurclk teas moeed- with compassion for Atm, 
-and with much difficulty he was received into its commiv 
4^ion^ The same is related of one of the bishops, who 
was restored to the church at Rome, under Corae&us, to 
lay Gommanion, "through the m e^&fiHo n of 4dl the peopie 
■then present "^ ScR'i^ian, i^t Antioch, w-as alsojrefiised ad- 
mission to that churchy no one gwi9ig attention to him^ 
At Rome, then, in Africa, in Asia, and universally, the pe»* 
itent was restored to Christian communion, by the authority 
of the church from which he had beeii expdled. 

If it were necessary to addjuce farther evidcaice in vinifi- 
cation of the right of the people to administer the discipline 
of the [church, it might be drawn from the acknowledged 
fact, that the people, down to the third or fourth century, 

^ Presby teris advolvi, et carls Dei adgeniculari omnihus fratribus 
legationes deprecationls suae injungere. — Oe Pifenitentia, c. 9. 

'^ Cyprian, Epist. 59. The same fact is also asserted' by Du Fin, 
in the passage <]|uoted above. 

^ Euseb. Eccl. Hist. Lib. 5. c. 28. 

w Euseb. Eccl. Hist. Lib. 6. c. 43. 

^ Euseb. Eccl. Hist. Lib. 6. c. 44. 
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Tetaanedi and not anfreqaently exercued, the ri^ even eT 
deposing from the mtnifltry. The controversy of the peo^ 
of Corinth with their paslorsy as indicated in the epistle of 
Clement, has been already mentioned; and the ease of Ya- 
kns deposed from the ministry by the church at PhilippL 
To these may be added the instances of Martitdi^ and Basi- 
lidea, bishops of Leon and Astorga in Spain, who were de- 
posed by their people for idolatry. From this sent^ice of 
the people they appealed to several bishops in Africa. 
These, after hearing the case in common council, A. D. 258, 
affirmed the act of the people. The reaolt <^ their delibe- 
rations was communicated by Cyprian, from which decision 
ihe extract bdow is taken, in which he fully accords to the 
people the right both to choose th^ worthy and d^ose the 
ufiw<Hrthy : eUgemU dignos sacerdaies ei indignos recusandL 
" Many other such like passages," says King, *^ are found in 
^at Synodicai Epistle, which fbitly asserts the peq^e's pow- 
er to depose a wicked and scandalous bisbop,"^^ and with 
him Bingham substantially agrees.^^ And again, by Ih. 
Barrow, of the Episcc^al church: ''In reason^ the nature 
of any i^iritual office consisting in instruction in truth, and 
guidance in virtue toward the attatamentc^ salvation, if any 
mun doth lead into pernicious error or impiety, he thereby 
ceaseth to be capable of such offijce ; as a blind man, by be- 
ing so, doth cease to be a guide/ No man can be bound to 
follow any one into the ditch, or to obey any one in preju^ce 

^ Prim. Chris. F* !• c. 6. The foUawinif passage ia an ez&mple of 
such an assertion. Inde per temporum et successionum vices epis- 
coporum ordinatio et'ecclesiae ratio decurrit ut ecdesia super episcO' 
pos consHtuater et omnis actus ecclesiae per eosdem praepositos gu- 
bernetor. Cum hoc itaque lege divina fandatum sit, miror quosdam, 
andaci temeritate, sic mi hi scribere voluisse at ecclesiae nomine lite- 
tvuB facerent, quando ecclesia in episcopo et clero et in omnibus stan- 
tibus [i. e. who had apostatized] sit constituta. — Ep, 33. aL 27. 

^ Book 16. c. 1. Comp. Neander, Allgem. Kirch. Gesch. 11. 
8.341. 
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to his own salrmtion. If any pastor should teach bad do& 
trine, or prescribe bad practice, his people may reject and 
disobey bim."3nr 

From these censures of a pq>ttlar assembly an appeal 
would be made, as in the case before us, to a synodical coun- 
cil, or to the neighboring bishops.* For this reason, they 
are sometimes r^resented as the ecclesiastical court for the 
trial c^ the clergy. Such they were at a subsequent period ; 
but in the primitive church it wa», as appears from the fore** 
g<Nng authorities, the right of the church to exercise her dis- 
cipline o¥er both laity and clergy. The greater* includes 
the less. The right to depose a scandalous bishop, of nece^* 
mty supposes the right to expel from their communion an 
unworthy member of humbler rank. The conclusion is ir- 
resistible, that, as in the highest act of ecclesiastical xensure, 
80 in smaller offences, the discipline of the churefarvwas con- 
ducted with the strictest regard to the rights and privi^eB 
of its members. 

8b Argument from the authority of modern^ ecdenasticd 
writers. 

Audiority is not argument. But the opinton of these who 
ha^ made ecclesiastical history the study of ^leir li«es, is 
worthy of our regard. The concurring opinion of many 
such becomes a valid reason for our belief. What then is 
tfaehr authority? 

Yalesius, the learned commentator on Eusebius, says that 
** the people's suffrages were required when any one was to 
be received into the church, who for any fault had been e»* 
communicated."^^ This is said in relation to the usa|^ of 
the church in the third century. 

The authority of Da Pin, the distinguished historian of 

^ Barrow's Works, Vol. I. p, 744, Comp. also, Pertsch, Kirch. 
Hist. I. S. 370. Mosh^im, Can. Reciit, p. 60. . ^ 

" Eccl. Hist. Lib. 6. 44. Com. Lib. 5. S8. 
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Ibe Romau CatbcJic oofnnranion, whose opinicxi apon this 
point is worthy of all confidenoey.ia to the aame effect ; that 
the discipline of the church continued, in the third century, 
to be administered by the church as ii had been from the 
bc^inning.^ 

Simoois, profoundly learned on all points relating to eo- 
desiasticftl usage, says that, ** this church discipline was so 
administered that not only the clergy, especially the bish$4>s, 
and in important cases a council of them, but also the chtirch, 
in every case^ gare their decision and approbation, in order 
that nothing might be done through prejudice and private 
interest by being submitted to the clergy and bishops alone."^ 

Baumgarten ascribes, to the church alooe the eiUire con- 
trol of ecclesiastical censures, from the earliest periods of its 
history down to the time of Cyprian, when he supposes each 
case to have been .first adjudicated by the church, and after- 
wards by tibe clergy and bishop.^^ 

Mosheim is full and explicit upon the same point He 
not only ascribes to the church the power of enacting their 
own laws «id choosing their . own officers, but of excluding 
and receiving such as were the subjects of discipline, 010^ 
ei degeneros et ezcU$dadi et recipiendi, and adds that nothing 
of any moment was transacted or decided without theiir 
knowledge and coaeeai.^ 

Planck asserts that, so late as the middle of the third cen- 
tury, the members of the church still exercised their origi- 
nal right of controlling the proceeding of the church, both 
in the exclusion of offenders, and in the restitution of peni- 

^ Antiqoa Diactplma, Diss. 3. c. 1. 

«> ViMrleeungen Ober Christ. Alterthnm. S. 426. 

41 Erlaaterungen, Christ. Alterthum. § 122. Comp. flilso § 36, and 
S.85. 

^ De Rebas Christ., Saec. Prim. § 45. 

^ Ge9ell. Ver&SB. 1. S. 160, 508. Comp. S. 13&— 140, and 
Fttchs, Bibliotfaek, 1. S. 43 seq. 
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Queiike also states, th&t, in the third century, the duty of 
excluding from the church and of restoring to her commu- 
nic»i, still devolved upon the laity.^ - 

The views of Neander are sufficieiltly a|>parent from quo- 
tations which have already heen made in the progress of this 
work. More thoroughly conversant with the writings of the 
fathers, and more profoundly skills in the government and 
history of the church than any other man' living, he not only 
ascribes the discipline of offenders originally to the ddiber a- 
tion and action of the church, but states, moreof er, that the 
right of controlling this discipline was retained by the laity 
ia the -middle of the third century, afber the rise, of the Epis- 
copal power, and the consequent change in the government 
of the church. '' The participation of the laity in the con- 
eems of the church was not yet altogether excluded. One 
€^ these concerns was the restoration of the lapsed to the 
communion of the church. The examination, which was ii^ 
Btitttted in connection with this restoration was idsp held be- 
fiire the whole church."^ 

These authorities might be extended almost indefinitely ; 
but encmgh have been cited to show that, in the opinion of 
those who are most Competent to decide, the sacred right ot 
directing the discipline of ^ church was, from the begin- 
ning, exercised by the whole body of believers belonging to 
the community; and that they continued, in. the third centu- 
ry, to exercise the same prerogative. 

. 4. Argument from the fact, that the entire government of 
the church was under the control of its members. 

Government by the people, characterized th$ whole eccle- 
siaiTtical pdity of the primitive church. The members of 
the church, unitedly, enacted their own laws, elected their 
own officers, established their own judicature, and managed 

** Kirch. Gesch. S. 94, 100, 101, Sd edit. 
« AUgem. Kirch. Gesch. 1. S. 342, 2d edit. 
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all iheir afiaira by their mutual aaffiragea *' With th^in 
ed the power of enacting laws, as also of adopting or reject* 
ing whatever might be proposed in the general asaemblieQ, 
and of expelling and again receiring into oomnranion any 
deprared or» unworthy membera. In a word, nothing what- 
ever, of any moment^ could be determined on, or carried into 
effect, without their knowledge and concurrence."^ 

On this point, again, we must be permitted to adduce the 
authority of Neander. After showing at length, that, agree- 
ably to the spirit of the primitive church, all were regarded 
as different organs and members of one body, and actuated 
by one and the stune spirit, he adds : ** But from the nature 
of the religious life and of the Christian church, it is hardly 
possible to draw the infi^ence natural^ that the government 
should have been entrusted to the hands of a single individ^ 
ual. 2%e monarchical form of govemmetit accords not toUk 
th% spirit fjf the Christian church."«f 

Riddle gives the following dcetch of the constitution and 
government of the church as it existed at the dose of the 
first and at the beginning of the second century. *^ The sub- 
ordinate government, etc, of each particular diurch was 
vested in itself; that is to say, the whole body elected its 
minister and <^cers, and was consulted concernbig all mat- 
ters of importance;"^ 

Even the " judicious" Hooker, the great expounder of the 
ecclesiastical polity of the Episcopal church, distinctly de- 
clares, that, "the general consent of all" is requisite for the 
ratification of the laws of the church. "Laws could they 
never be, without the tioiisent of the whole church to be guid- 
ed by them ; whereonto both nature, and the practice of the 
church of God set down in the Scripture, is found so conso- 
nant, that €rod himsdf would not impose his own laws upon 

^ Mosheim, De Rebus Christ., Saec. 1. § 45. 

^ Allgem. Gesch. 1. S. 313. 3d edit. ^ Chronology, p. 13. 
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his people by the hands of Moses without their free and opeo 
consent.""*' 

From all this, in connection with wh^t has already- 
been said in the former part of this work, the popular ad- 
ministration of the government is sufficiently manifest. Eveit 
the minute concerns of the church were submitted to th& 
direction of the popular Toice. Is a delegate to be sent outt 
He goes, not as the servant of the bishop, but as the repre>- 
sentative of the church, chosen to this service by public 
▼ote.^ Is a letter missive to be issued from one church to* 
another ? It is done in the name of the church ; and, when* 
received, is pul^icly read.^i In short, nothing is done with- 
out the consent of the churcfe. Even Cyprian, the great ad- 
vocate for Episcopal authority in the middle of the third cen- 
tury, protests to his clergy, that, " from his first coming to 
his bishopric, he had ever resolved to do nothing according 
to his own private will, without the advice of the clergy and 
the approbation of the people."^ 

The point now under consideration is very clearly pre- 
sented by an old English writer, of Cambridge in England, 
whose work on Primitive Episcopacy evinces such a familiar 
acquaintance with the early history of the church as entides 
his conclusions to great respect. '^In the apostles' times, 
and divers ages after, all the people, under the inspection of 

<» Ecclesiastical Polity, B. Vlll. «> Ignatius, ad. Phil. c. 10. 

•' The letters of Clement and Polycarp were written by the au- 
thority of the respective churches. Comp. Euseb. Eccl. Hist. 4. 
c. 16. 5. c. 1, and c 24. With the epistle of Clement, five dele- 
gates were sent also from the church at Rome, to that at Corinth, ta 
attempt to reconcile the dissensions in the latter church. § 59. 

*• Ad id vero quod scripserunt mihi compresbyteri nostri, Donatus 
et Fortnnatus, Novatns et Gordius, solus rescribcre nihil potui ; quan- 
do a primordio episcopatu^ mei statuerim nihil sine consilio vestro, et 
sine consensu plebis meae privatim sententia gerere ; sed cum ad voa 
per Dei gratiam venero, tunc de eis quae vel gesta aunt^ vel gerenda 
sicut honor mutuiis poscit in commune tractabimus. — Cyprian^ Ep, &« 
Comp. £p. 3. 55. DailU on the Fathers^ p. 330. London. 

10 
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cMie bishop, were wont to meet together, not only §6t wor- 
ship, but for other administrations. All public acts passed 
at assemblies of the whde people. Thcjr were consulted 
with, their concurrence was thought necessary, and their 
presence required, that nothing might pass without their cog- 
nizance, satisfaction and consent. This was observed, not 
only in elections of officers, but in ordinations and censures, 
in admission of members and reconciling penitents, and in 
debates and consultations about other emergencies. There 
18 such evidence of this, particularly in Cyprian, almost in 
every one of his epistles, that it is acknowledged by modern 
writers of all sorts, such as are most learned and best ac- 
quainted with antiquity."^ 

If then the sanction of the church was sought in the mi- 
nutest matters, surely transactions of such solemnity as those 
of expelling the guilty, and of restoring the penitent most 
have been submitted to their directicoi. Was a christian salu- 
tation to a sister church communicated by public authority, 
commendihg, it may be, a faithful brother to communion 
and fellowship, and had they no voice in rejecting a fallen 
and reprobate member from their own communion? Was 
the sanction of the whole body requisite before one from 
another church could be received to their communion, and 
had they no voice in restoring the penitent who returned con- 
fessing his sins and entreating the enjoyment of the same 
privileges ? 

' All this fully accords with the usage of the apostolical 
churches, and is evidently a continuation of the same pc^icy. 
Whether deacons are to be appointed, oi" an apostle or pres- 
byters chosen, it is done by vote of the church. A case for 
discipline occurs; it is submitted to the church. A dissen- 
sion arises, Acts J5; this also is referred to the church. 

*■ Clarkson's Primitive Episcopacy, pp. 171, 172. Tbe anlhority 
dT the Magdeburg Centiiriators is also to the aame effect. Comp. Chap. 
7. Cent. 11. and III. 
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The decision is made up as seemeth good to the whole church. 
The result is communicated by the apostles, the elders, and 
the brethren jointly. The brethren of the church have a 
part in all ecclesiastical concerns; nothing is transacted 
without their approbation and 'Consent. The sovereign pow- 
er is vested in the people. They are constituted by the 
apostles themselves the guardians of the church, holding m 
their hands the keys of the kingdom, to open and to shut, 
to bind and to loose at their discretion. So the apostles and 
primitive fathers evidently understood and administered the 
government of the church. Neither Peter, nor any apostle, 
nor bishop, nor presbyter, but each and every disciple of 
Christ, is the rock on which he would build his church. 
Such is Origen's interpretation of the passage in Matt. 16: 
18. '* Every disciple of Christ is that rock, and upon aU 
Buch the whole doctrine of the church, and of its correspoo- 
ding polity is built. If you suppose it to be built upon Peter 
alone, what say you of John, that son of thunder ; and of 
each of the apostles 1 Will you presume to say, that the gates 
of hell will prevail against the other apostles, and against all 
the saints, but not against Peter 1 Rather is not this, and 
that other declaration, ' On this rock I will build my church,' 
applicable to each and every one alike f ^ 

Such are the arguments which we ofkt in defence of the 
proposition, that any body of believers, associated together 
for the enjoyment c^ religious rights and privileges, was also 
originally an ecclesiastical court, for the trial of ofFence8.55 
This is asserted by the great Du Pin, of the Roman Catho- 
lic church. It is admitted by respectable authorities. King, 
Cave, Riddle, etc., of the Episcopal church. It is generally 

** Comment, in Matt. Tom. 3. p. 524. 

•* It was a doctrine of TertuHian, that where three are assembled 
together in the name of. Christ, there they constitute a church, thougfh 
only belonging to the laity. Three were sufficient for this purpose. 
Ubl tres, ecclesia est, licet laici. — Exhort, ad CastUal. c. 7. 522. X># 
Fuga, c. 14. 
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ackDOwiedged by Protestants of other religious denomina- 
tions. It is implied or asserted in various passages from the 
early fathers. They speak of it, not as a controverted point, 
but as an admitted principle. The sanction of the mem- 
bers of the primitive church was sought in all the less im- 
portant concerns of the church. They controlled also, the 
highest acts of ecclesiastical censure, and frequently exer- 
cised their right <^ deposing those of their own pastors and 
bishops who proved themselves unworthy of the sacred office. 
And, finally, the church was from the beginning authorized 
and instructed by the apostle Paul, to administer discipline 
to an offending member. With the approbation of the great 
apostle, they pronounced upon the transgressor the sentence 
of excommunication, and again, on receiving satisfactory ev- 
idence of penitence, restored liim to their communion and 
fellowship. 

With the question of expediency, in all this, we have now 
DO concern. If any prefer the Episcopal system of church 
government to one more free and popular, we shall not here 
4lispute their right to submit themselves to the control of the 
diocesan. But when they go on to assert that the exercise 
of such authority belongs to him by the divine right of Epis- 
copacy, we rest assured that they have begun to teach for 
doctrine the commandments of men. From the beginning 
it was not so. ** Full well ye reject the commandment of 
God, that ye may keep your own- tradition.'' 



MODE OF ADMISSION. 

This was at first extremely simple ; consisting only in the 
profession of faith in Christ, and baptism. The churches, 
however, at an early period, learned the necessity of exercis- 
ing greater caution in receiving men into their communion. 
Taught by their own bitter experience, they began to require, 
ill the candidate for admission to their communion, a compe- 
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tent acquaintanee with religious troth, and a trial of his 
character ibr a considerable space of time. From undoa 
laxnessy they passed into the opposite extreme of excessive 
rigor, in prescribing rules and qualifications for communion* 
These austerities ga?e rise to the order of caCechumens to* 
ward the close of the second century, and to a long train of 
fcM'malities preliminary to a union -with the church. ^ 

In immediate connection with these rites, and as a part of 
the same disciplme, began the system of penance in the 
treatment of the lapsed — ^persons who had incurred the ceo-* 
sure of the church. By this system, their return to the church 
was rendered even more difficult than had been their origi* 
Bal entrance. The system was rapidly developed. In the 
course of the third century it was brought into full operation, 
while the people still retained much influence over the penal 
inflictions of the church up<m transgressors.^ But it is not 
our purpose to treat upon this subject. The system is de? 
tailed at length in the author's Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, Chi^>. XVII, to which the reader is refisrred for in» 
formation in relation to the offences which were the subject 
of discipline, the penalties inflicted^ and the manner of re* 
storing penitents. 

The entire regimen, however, passed, in process of time, 
from the hands of the people into those of the clergy, espe^ 
eialiy of the bishops. It was lost in the general extinction 
of the rights and privileges of the church, and the overthrow 
of its primitive apostolical constitution ; upon the ruins of 
which was reared the Episcopal hierarchy, first in the form 
of an " ambitious oligarchy," as Riddle very justly denomi- 
nates it, and then, of a tyrannical despotism. 

II. Usurpation of discipline by the priesthood. 

In the fourth century, the clergy by a discipline peculiar 

« Planck, Geiellschafts-VerfasB. 1. S. 129—140. Fuche, Biblior 
tbek, 1. S. 43, 44, 45^50, 403. 

10* 
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lo themtelres, and applicaUe only to persoss beloaging to 
tbeir ofder, found meanB of relieving themBelTcs ftom (fae 
penalties of the protracted penance which was exacted of 
tbooe who fell under the censure of the church. Suspension 
aad the leaser excomniunicatioa otdegradatioD, and the like, 
were stibstituted as the penalties of the clergy, instead of 
the rigorous penance of the laity. And though iii some re- 
spects it was claimed, that the discipline of the clergy was 
iDore severe than that of the laity, the practical efiect of this 
discrimination, which was gradually introduced, was to sep- 
arate the clergy from the laity, and to bring the latter more 
completely under (he power of the priesthood." It was at 
Mtce the occasion of iDtderance in the one, and of <^pre»- 
«ioa to the other. 

The confederation of the chin'ches in synods and coun- 
cils bad E^so mach influence in producing the same resulL 
la these conrentt<His, laws and regulatiooa were enacted for 
the government and discipline of the churches of the pr<y 
lince. And though the churches, severally, still retained 
the right of regulating their own polity, as circumstances 
might require, ihey seldom claimed the exercise of their 
prerogative. The result was, that the law-making power 
was transferred, in a great degree, from the people to the pro- 
TiBcial syni>ds, where again the authority of the people was 
lost in the overpowering influence of bishops and clergy. 
These claimed at first only to act as the representatives of 
tbeir respective churches, by authority delegated to them by 
their constituents.^ But they soon assumed a loftier tone. 

" PUnck, Ge»ell8cbafU-Verfii9»- 1. S.' 342— 346. Comp. c. 8. S. 
lU.'.— 141. 

« Tertullian degorjbe* such aseemblieB as bodies TeprtBtnlaiirt of 
llie whole Chriatlan church, ipsa repriiesenlatjo tolius Duminis 
(.linrtiaui.— Dc Jijun. 0. 13. p. 5.12. 

In the inrnncy, iadpril. orcnuncila, tbe bishops did not scruple to 
nckuowledge that they appeared there merfly an the roinistfrs or le- 
gates of their regpective churches, and (hat Ihej were, in fact, iu»- 
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Claiming for themselves the guidance of the Spirit of God, 
they professed to spe9k and act according to the teachings of 
this divine agent Theur decisions, therefore, instead of be» 
ing the judgment of ignorant and erring men, were the die* 
tates of unerring wisdom. And the people, in exchange for 
the government which they had been accustomed to exercise 
for themselves, were kindly provided with an administration 
which claimed to be directed by wisdom from above.50 
Taught thus and disciplined in that great lesson of bigotry 
and spiritual despotism, — pctssive submission to persons oT" 
dained of God for the good of the church, — they were pre- 
pared to resign their original rightf and privileges into the 
hands of the hierarchy. 

There is the fullest evidence that the action of the laity 
was requisite, as late as the middle of the third century, in 
all disciplinary proceedings of the church. By the begin- 
ning of the fourth, however, this cardinal right, through the 
oper ition of causes, which have been briefly mentioned and 
which inay be more fully specified hereafter, was greatly 
abridged ; and soon after, it was wholly lost. This fact strong- 
ly illustrates the progress of the Episc(^pal hierarchy. While 
the right of the laity was yet undisputed, the power of the 
bishop began at first to be partially asserted, and occasion^ 
ally admitted ; the people occupying a neutral position be- 
tween submission and open hostility. But, from disuse to 
denial, and from denial to the extinction of neglected privi- 

thinor more than representatives acting from instructions ; but it was 
not long before this humble language began, by little and little, to be 
exchanged for a loftier tone. They at length took upon themselves 
to asdert that they were the legitimate successors of the apostles 
themselves, and might, consequently, of their own proper authority, 
dictate laws to the christian flock. To what extent the inconveni- 
ences and evils arising out of these preposterous pretensions reached 
in after times, is too well known to require any particular notice in 
this place — Mosheim^ De Reims Christ. , Saec. II. § 23. 
» Planck, Gesellschafts-Verfass. 1. S. 448'-452. 
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leges and powers, the descent is natural, short and rapid. 
From ahottt the middle of the fourth century, accordingly, 
the bishops assumed the control of the whole penal jurisdic- 
tion of the laity, opening and shutting at pleasure the doors 
of the church, inflicting sentence of excommunication, and 
prescribing, at their discretion, the austerities of penance ; 
and again absolving the penitents, and restoring them to the 
church by their own arbitrary power.W The people, ac- 
cordingly, no longer having any part in the trial of offences, 
ceased to watch for the purity of the church, connived at 
offences, and concealed the offender , not caring to interfere 
with the prerogatives of the bishop, in which they had no 
further interest. The speedy and sad corruption of the 
church was but the natural consequence of this loose and 
arbitrary discipline. It was one efficient cause of that d^ 
generacy which succeeded. 

The ecclesiastical discipline, if such indeed it can be call* 
ed, now appears in total contrast with that of the church 
under the apostles. Then, the supreme authority was vest- 
ed in the people ; now, it is with the clergy. The church 
then enacted her own laws, and administered her discipline ; 
the pastor, as the executive officer, acting in accordance with 
her will for the promotion of her purity and of her general 
prosperity. The clergy are now the supreme rulers of the 
church, from whom all laws emanate ; and are also the execu- 
tioners of their own arbitrary enactments. The church is no 
longer a free and independent republic, extending to its constit- 
uents the rights and privileges of religious liberty ; but a spir- 
itual monarchy under the power of an ambitious hierarchy 
whose will is law, and whose mandates the people are taught 
to receive, as meting out to them, with wisdom from on high, 
the mercy and the justice, the goodness and severity of their 
righteous Lawgiver and Judge. The people are wholly dis- 

^ Flanck, GesellschafU-Verfass. 1. 509. 
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franchised by the priesthood, who ha^e assumed the preroga- 
tives of that prophetic Antichrist, who *'asGod sitteth in the 
temple of God, showing himself that he is God." 



REMARKS. 

1. It is the right and the duty of the members of every 
church, themselves to administer the discipline of their own 
body. 

Cach church is a voluntary association, formed for the 
mutual enjoyment of the privileges and ordinances of reli- 
gion. To its members belongs the right to prescribe the 
conditions of a connection with their communion, or, of ex- 
clusion from it, as may §eem good to them, in conformity 
with the principles of the gospel. The right is vested in 
them collectively ; and no man, or body of men, can lawful- 
ly usurp authority over them, or embarrass them in the free 
exercise of this right. Any such interference is an unjust in- 
fringement of their religious liberty. 

The duty of carefully exercising a Christian watch and 
fellowship, one toward another, and of excluding those who 
walk unworthily, is most clearly enforced in the Scriptures ; 
and however it may be disregarded in particular instances, 
it is generally acknowledged to be one important means of 
preserving the purity of the church, and of promoting the in- 
terests of religion. 

2. Ecclesiastical censure is not a penal infliction, but a 
moral discipline for the reformation of the offender and the 
honor of religion. 

This thought has been already presented, but it should be 
borne distinctly in mind. Church discipline seeks, in the 
kindness of Christian love, to recover a fallen brother, to aid 
him in his spiritual conflicts, and to save him from hopeless 
ruin. In its simplicity and moral efficacy, if not in principle^ 
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the discipline of the apostolical and primitive churches di^ 
fered totally from that complicated system of penance into 
which it degenerated under the hierarchy. The austerities 
of this system, with its pains and privations^ have more the 
appearance of penal inflictions to deter others from sin, than 
of Christian efforts to reclaim the guilty ; and the system 
itself was oflen^ in the hands of the priesthood, an engine of 
torture, with which to molest an adversary or to gratify pri- 
vate resentment. But the Christian love that administers ec- 
clesiastical censure, in the spirit of the apostolical rule, su- 
perior to all sinister motives, seeks only the reformation of 
the offender, and the honor of that sacred cause upon which 
he has brought reproach.si 

3. This mode of discipline is the best safeguard against 
the introduction of bad men into the church. 

The members of the church who are associated with the 
candidate in the relations and pursuits of private life, best 
know his character. They form the most unbiased judg- 
ment of his qualifications; and have less to pervert their 
decisions than any other men. Commit, therefore, the high 
trust of receiving men into the sacred relations of the church 
of Christ, neither to bishop, nor presbyter, nor pastor, but 
to the united, unbiased decision of the members of that com- 
munion. 

4. Discipline administered by the brethren of the church, 
is the best means of securing the kind and candid trial of 
those who may be the subjects of ecclesiastical censure. 

Cases of this kind are often involved \n great difficulty, 
and always require to be treated with peculiar delicacy and 
impartiality. These ends of impartial justice the wisdom 
of the world seeks to secure by the verdict of a jury. The 
brethren of the church, in like manner, are the safest tribu- 
nal for the impeachment of those who walk unworthily. 
Commit to any other hands this high trust, and it is in danger 

» Venema, Institutiones Hist. Eceles. III. § 188. p. 214 seq. 
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either of being totally neglected, or else perverted in its ex- 
ercise by some private bias, or partizan spirit. 

S. Xhe mode of discipline now under consideration, re- 
lieves the pastor from unwelcome responsibilities, both in the 
admission of members and in the treatment of offences. 

He has a delicate and responsible duty to perform towards 
those ivho present themselves for admission to the church. 
He is not satisfied, it may be, with- regard to the qualifica- 
tions of the candidate, and yet this is only an impression re- 
eeived from a great variety of considerations which cannot 
well be expressed. But to refuse the applicant, without as- 
signing good and sufficient .reasons, may expose him to the 
charge of uncharitableness, and involve him in great difficul- 
ty. Under this circumstance, no railing accusation can be 
brought against him, provided the case is submitted to the 
impartial decision of the church. 

And again, in the treatment of offences, the pastor should 
aiways be able to take shelter under the authority of the 
church. Like Paul, in the case of the Corinthians, he may 
be obliged to rebuke them for their neglect, and to urge them 
to their duty. But he should never appear as the accuser 
and prosecutor of any of his people. The trial should be- 
gin and end with the church, who ought always to be ready 
to relieve their "pastor from duties so difficult and delicate, 
whicli belong not to his sacred office. 

6. Discipline so administered serves to promote the peace 
of- the church. 

An unruly member of the church often has the address to 
enlist a violent party in his behalf. In every communion 
may be found a certain number of hasty, restless spirits, who 
are ever ready to rally at the cry of bigotry, intolerance, per- 
secution, however unjustly raised. The contention may rise 
high and rend the whole church asunder, if the minister 
alone becomes, in iheit fiery zeal, the object of attack. The 
only safe appeal is to the calm, deliberate decision of the 
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whole body of the charch. Here the case is open for a fall 
discussion and a fair decision, which, more than anything 
else, has power to silence the rage of faction, and to calm 
the tumults of party. It is in Tain to contend against the 
sovereign power of the majority. The charge of acting from 
personal prejudice and private animosity lies not against them, 
as against a single individual. Thus a church may gather 
about their pastor for the defence of his character, for his 
encouragement in the faithful discharge of his duty, and for 
the preservation of their own peace, by silencing the clamors 
of any restless malcontents. 

7. The only mode that has ever been devised for preserv- 
ing the discipline of the church is to submit it to the control, 
not of the clergy, but of the members themselves. 

In consequence of depriving the members of the church 
of a participation in its discipline, soon after the rise of Epis- 
copacy, they became remiss in their attention to the scan- 
dals of their brethren, and withdrew their watch over each 
other.*a And since that day, when was it ever known 
that any just discipline was maintained in any church under 
a national establishment and an independent priesthood? 
What is the discipline of the Episcopal church even in this 
country, where, without a state religion, or an independent 
priesthood, the laity have little or no concern with the ad- 
mission of members to their communion, or the exclusion of 
them from it? I^et the reader weigh well this cousideraticNu. 
It suggests one of our strongest and most important objec- 
tions to the ecclesiastical polity of the Episcopal charch.^ 

« Planck, Gesell. Verfass. 1. S. 509 seq. 

^ Some of the clergy of that communion, we understand, are ac- 
customed to keep a private list of those who are wont to receive the 
sacred elements at their bands, and if any are found to walk unworth- 
ily, their names are silently stricken off from the rollj and their com- 
munion with the church is dropped in this informal manner. Such 
pastoral fidelity, duly exercised, i» worthy" of all consideration. But 
can it be expected, as a general rule, to accomplish the high ewit of 
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Why do tJie malcontents of other denominations, men of 
equivocal character if not of tarnished reputation, take re* 
fuge in sOch numbers in that church? We wish to bring no 
unjust accusation against that denomination, but it seems to 
be admitted, by members of their oWA communion, that there- 
in no diseipline in' the Episcopal church. " Every church 
urarden in every parish in England is called upon once a 
year to attend the visitation of his archdeacon. At this time*' 
oaths are tendered to him respecting his different duties ; and' 
among other things he swears, thai be Will present to the- 
archdea<x>n the names of all -such iiihabitants of his parish 
as are leading notoriously innnoral lives. This'oath is regu- 
larly taken once a year by every church warden in every 
parish in England; yet I believe- that such a thing as any 
single presentation for notoriously immoral -Conduct has 
scarcely been heard of for a century.*'^* Another of the- 
Tractarians com^Hains in the following terms of this total 
neglect of discipline in the Episcopal church. " I think the 
church has, in a measure, forgotten its own principles, as de> 
clared in the sixteenth century; nay, under stranger circum- 
stances, as far as I know, than have attended any of the er^- 
rors and corruptions of the Papists. Grievous as are their 
declensions from primitive usage, I never heard, in any case, 
of their {M-actice directly contradicting their services ; where- 
as, we go on lamenting, once a year, the absence of disci* 
pline in our church, yet do not even dream of taking any one 
step towards its restoration."65 

A well known clergyman of our own country, in assigning 
his ** Reasons for preferring Episcopacy,'' speaks of it ^ - 
'*. universally felt and admitted" that ** in no Christian de* 

faitbAil Christian discipline ? Is it the discipline of the I^ew Testa- ■ 
raent? Or can it be expected of any class of men, that they will 
have the independence to be faithful here ? A magnanimity hov 
rare! , 

« Tracts for the Times, No. 59. p. 416. ^ Ibid. No. iL p- 99IZ, 

11 
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ttDmiBaiion of the country is there so great a diTefritj of 
opinion [as iu the Episcopal church] about doctrines^ church 
polity, etc. But we hear/' he adds« " of no discipline on ac- 
count of this diversity. The probability is, that disdpline on 
these accounts would raid and break up the church." And 
again he says : " There is no church in the world, that has in 
fact so great a diversity of opinion in her own bosom, as the 
Church of England, and not a little of downright infidelity. 
And yet no <xie can reasonably doubt, thai if she continue 
to let discipline for opini<Hi alone, etc. ... . . that most isa- 

portant branch of Protestantism will ere long be redeemed 
from her^ past and present disadvantages, and recover the 
primitive vitality of Christianity, so as to have it pervading 
and animating her whole communion. Nor is it less certain, 
that by attempting discipline for opinion, she would forever 
blight all these prospects.''^ 

In the Lutheran church in GFermany, christian discipline 
has fallen into equal neglect. Bo totally is it disregarded that 
aficording to the declaration of a devout minister of that 
olu]rch,®7 persons of abandoned character, known to be such, 
and the most notorious slaves of lust are publicly and indis- 
criminately received to the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
What ecclesiastical hierarchy, ur national establishment was 
ever known to maintain, for any long period, the purity of 
the church 1 

8. This mode of discipline gives spiritual life and power 
to the church. 

The moral efficiency of any body of believers depends, 
not upon their number, but upon the purity of their lives, 
and their fidelity in duty. . A church composed of men who 
are a living exemplification of the power of the Christian 
religion by their holy lives, and by the faithful discharge of their 

M Thoughts on the Rellg^iotM SUte of the Country ; with Reasons 
fbr preferring Episcopacy. By Rev. Calyin Colton, pp. 199, SOO. 
^ Liebetnit, Ta|^ des Herrn, S. 331. 
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daties, — such a church, and such only, is what the Lord J^ 
sus designed his church should be, — the pillar and ground of 
the truth. Now this being conceded, under what form of 
discipline do we find the purest church? Where do we 
discover the greatest circumspection in the admission of 
members ? Where, the strictest watch and fellowship, the 
kindest ef&>rts to recover the fallen, and the most faithful en- 
deavors to defend the honor €^ the Christian name, and to 
promote pure and undefiled religion? Without intending 
any invidious reflection, may we not request of the reader a 
careful consideration of this subject ? Let him remember, 
^so, what his own observ^ation may have taught him, that a 
single case of discipline, rightly conducted, gives renewed 
energy to the whole body, quickening every member into 
newness of life in the service of the Lord. Let him estimate, 
if he can, the moral efficacy of a living church, quickened 
into healthful, holy action^ compared with one which has a 
name to live and is dead. Let him ponder well these con- 
siderations, before he decides to go over to a communion that 
tolerates a general ne^ect of the Christian duty which we 
have been contemplating. 



CHAPTER VI. 

EQUALITY AND IDENTITY OF BISHOPS AND 

PRESBYTERS. 

Soon after the ascension of our Lord, it became expedient 
ibr the brethren to appoint a certain class of officers to su* 
perintend the secolar concerns of their fraternity. These 
^ere denominated didaovoi', servants^ ministers^ deacons* la 
process of time, another order of men arose ajnoag them, 
whose duty it was to superintend the rdigious interests of the 
churck These were denominated ol aQOiatdiieviH, Rom. 
12: 8. 1 Thess. 5. 12; oi ^yovfisttoi, Heb. 13: 7, 17, 24; 
UQBC^VTeQOi, Acts 20: 17 ; im<sxo7toif Acts 20: 28, equivalent 
to the terms, presidents, leaders, elders, operseers* These 
terms all indicate one and the same office, that of a j^esidr 
ing officer in their religious assemblies. Officers of this class 
are usually designated, by the apostles and the earliest ecclesi* 
astical writers, as presbyters and bishops, — names which are 
used interchangeably and indiscriminately to denote one and 
the same office. 

The appropriate duty of the bislu^ or presbyter at first 
was, not to teach or to preach, but to preside over the church, 
and to preserve order in their assemblies. '' They were orig- 
inally chosen as in the synagogue, not so much for the in- 
struction and edification of the church, as for taking the lead 
in its general governroent."^ The necessity of such a pre- 

* Neander's Apost. Kirch, f . p. 44 seq. Comp. Siegel, Handbucb, 
IV. S. 223. Ziegler, Versach, der kirchlichen Verfassangsformen, 
S, 3—12. Rothe, Anfinge, I. S. 153. So, alao, Gieseler, Rhein- 
wald, Bohmex, Winer, etc. 
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riding officer in the church at Corinth is soffidimtly apparent 
from the apostle's rebuke of their irregularities. " How is 
it, then, brethren 1 When ye come together, every one of you 
hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a revdatitm, hath an in- 
terpretation. Let all things be done unto edifying." 1 Cor. 
14: 26. The i^KMtle, however, aIlow» all to prophesy, to ex- 
ercise their spiritual gifts ; and only requires them to speak 
'* one by one," that all things may be done decently and in 
order. The ordinary officers of the apostolical church, then, 
coDBfHrised two distinct classes or orders. The one was 
known by the name of deacons ; the other, designated by va- 
rious titles, of which those most frequently used arejpre5&^ 
ters and Insliaps* 

Our proposition is, that Bishqps and Presbyters, accord- 
ing to the usage of the apostles and of the earliest ecclestas* 
tical writers, are identical and convertible terms, denoting 
officers of one and the same class. In this proposition we 
join issue with the Episcopalians, who assert that bishops 
were divin^y appointed as an order of men superior to pres- 
byters. We, on the other hand, affirm that presbyters were 
the highest grade of officers known in the apostolical and 
primitive churches ; and that the title of bishq> was cM^iginal* 
^ ly only another name for precisely the same officer. Even a^ 
ter a distinction began to be made between presbyters alcd 
bishops, we affirm that the latter were not a peculiar ord^ 
distinct from presbyters and superior to them. The bishqp 
was merely one of the presbyters appointed, like the modera- 
tor, to preside over the college of his fellow-presbyters, but 
belonging still to the same body, performing only the same 
pastoral duties, and exercising only the same spiritual func- 
tions. Like the moderator of « modern presbytery or asso- 
ciation, he still retained a ministerial parity with his brethren, 
in the duties, rights and privileges of the sacred office. Our 
sources of argument in defence of this general proposition 
are two-fold,-— Scripture and History. 

11* 
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I. The scripttiral argument lor the equality and ideitiitjr 
of bishops and presbyters. This may be comprised under 
the following beads : 

1. The appellatioBs and titles of a presbyter are used 
iadbcriminaiely and interchangeably with those of a bishop. 
. 2. A presbyter is required to possess the same qualifica- 
Uon3 as a bishq;>. 

3. The official duties of a presbyter are the same as those 
of a bishop* 

4. There was, in the apostolical churches, no ordinary 
and permanent class of ministers superior to that of pres- 
byters. 

I. The appellattona and titles o( a presbyter are used in- 
terchaogeably with those of a bishop. 

One of the most unequivocal proo^exts in the Scriptures 
is found in Acts 20: 17, compared with verse 28. Paul, on 
his journey to Jerusalem, sent from Miletus and called the 
presbytersy ttQfic^vie^ovg, elders, of Ephesus. And to these 
same presbyters, when they had come, he says, in his a&c- 
tionate counsel to them, '' Take heed to yourselves, and to 
all the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made you bish'- 
ops^ mtcxoTtw^f to feed the church of God which he bath 
purchased with his own blood." Both terms are here used 
in the ^ame sentence with reference to the same men. 

We have another instance, equally clear, of the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the terms, in the first chapter of Paul's epistle 
to Titus. " For this cause I left thee in Crete, that thou 
ahouldst s^ in order the things that are wanting, and ordaio 
presbyters, nqeG^riqw^, in every city, as I had appointed 
thee.^' Then follows an enumeration of the qualifications 
which are requisite in these presbyters, one of which is given 
in these words ; " A bishop must be blameless, as the Stew- 
ard of God." 

Again, it is worthy of particular attention, that the. apos- 
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tie, Id his instructions to Timotky, 1 Tim. 3: l**-7, respecl* 
ing the qualifications of a bishop, proceeds immediately to 
specify those of deacons, the second €^5 of officers in the 
church, without making the least allusion to presbyters, 
though c(Mifessedly giving instructions for the appointment 
of the appropriate officers of the church. This omission 
was not a mere oversight in the writer ; -for he subsequently 
alludes to the presbytery, 4: 14,. and commends those that 
rule well, 5: 17. In these pas8£^e&the apostle evidently has 
in mind the same c^ces, and uses the terlnsbishop and pres- 
byter, as identical in meaning. 

To all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, the 
apostle aiidresses^ his salutation, — to the saints, with th^ 
bishops and deacons, that is, to the church and the officers of 
the church; Here, again, as in all the New Testament, 
these officers were distributed into two dasses. For, had 
there been at Philippi a third order .of ministers, superi- 
or to the deacons, it is incredible that the apostle couid 
have omitted all allusion to them, in a salutation so specific* 
In truth, we must either ..charge him with neglecting an 
important and superior class of officers in the church at 
Philippi, a neglect totally inconsistent with his character, or 
we must admit that the presbyters are addressed in the salu- 
tation of the bishops as being one and the same with them. 

The supposition, again, that these were bishops of the 
Episcopal order, inv<^ves the absurdity of a plurality of bish- 
ops aver the samerchurch ; a supposition at variance with the 
first principles of Diocesan Episcopacy, which admits of but 
one in « city.^ This difficulty appears to have forcibly im* 
- - \ ■ 

* " Epipbanius tells us, that Peter and Paul were both bishops f)f 
Rome at once : by which it is plain he took the title of bishop in an- 
other sense than now it is. used ; for now, and so for a iong time up- 
ward, two bishops Qan no more possess one see, than two hedge-spar- 
rows dwell in one bush. St, Peter's time was a little too early for 
bishops to rise." — Holes' Works, Vol. I. p. 110. 
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pr eaao d the miiid of Ghrysostoin. " How is thisf exclainii 
the eloquent patriarch. '* Were there many bishops in the 
■ame city? By no means; but he calls the presbyters by this 
name [bishops] ; for at thai time this was the common ap- 
pettation of both.''3 

Finally, we appeal to 1 Pet 5: 2, 3, where the apostle, as 
a feHow-presbyter, exhorts the presbyters to feed the flock of 
GkM), taking the aoersigkt qfthem^ inumonwrtHy acting tie 
hishap, performing the duties rfabiskep aver tkem^ reqairing 
of them the same duties which the aposde Paul eiqoins upon 
the presbyter-bishops of Ephesns. As at Ephesos, where Paul 
gave his charge to those presbyters, so here, again, it is evi- 
dent that there could have been no biskep over those whom 
Peter commits to the oversight of these prtshyiers. Rut 
who ire the flock in this instance 1 Plainly, any body of 
those Christians scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, C^ 
padocia, Asia, and Bitbynia, to whom he addresses his qpii^ 
tie. These Christiana, throughout this vast extent of coun- 
try, are committed to the care of their presbyters^ who are 
severally to act as the pastors and hisheps of their respective 
charges. 

Thus it appears that the appellations and titles of a pre»- 
byler are used indiscriminately and interchangeably with 
Uiose of a bishop. In the same sentence even, and general- 
ly throughout the writings of the apostles, these are perfect- 
ly convertible terms, as different names of the same thing. 
This fact is very forcibly exhibited in the following summary 
from the R«v. Dr. Mason, " That the terms bishop and jpre^ 
byter, in their q>plication to the first class of officers, are 
perfectly convertible, the one pointing out the very same 
class of rulers with the other, is as evident as the sun 

' ^^ (JVuntdTTOic 9t«d 9kait6vo^Q. 77 tovto ; tua^ woleotg ttoXIoH 
iiflatumoi ijaar ; OvSofim^ aXkXA roi)c v^eafivTiQovg ovrws iwilsot'' 
t6t€ yd^ rifog ixotPwvom^ rotg ^Pofiao*. — In Phil, 1: 1. p. 199 seq. 
Tom. 11. 
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* shining in his strength/ Ttmolhy was instructed by the 
jostle Paul in the qualities whieh were to be required in 
those who desired the office of a bishop.* Paul and Barna- 
bas ordained presbyters in every churchf which they had 
founded. Titus is directed to ordain in every city presby- 
ters who are to be blameless, the husband of one wife. And 
the reasonof so strict a scrutiny into character is thus render- 
ed ,^r a BISHOP must be blameless."!^ If this does not identify 
the bishop with the presbyter^ in the name of common sense, 
what can do it ? Suppose a law, pointing out the qualifica- 
tiens of a sheriff, were to say, a sherif must be a man of pure 
character, of great activity, and resolute spirit; lor it is 
highly necessary that a governor be of unspotted reputation, 
etc.j the bench and bar would be rather puzzled for a con- 
struction, and would be compelled to conclude, either that 
something had been left out in transcribing the law, or that 
-governor and sheriff meant the same sort of officer ; or that 
their honors of the legislature had taken leave of their wits. 
The case is not a whit strongei' than the case of a presbytar 
and bishop in the epistle to Titus. Again :- Paul, when on 
his last journey to Jerusalem, sends for the prbsbyters of 
E^hesus to meet him at Miletus, and there enjoins these 
presbyters to feed the church of God over which the Holy 
Ghost had made them bishops.^ It q>pears, then, that the 
bishops to whom Paul refers in his instructions to Timothy, 
were neither more nor less than plain presbyters. To a man 
who has no turn to serve, no interest in perverting the ob- 
vious meaning of words, oste would think that a mathemat- 
ical demonstration could not carry m(»re satisfactory evi- 
dence.''* 

These terms, as die reader must have noticed, are also 
precise and definite, descriptive of a peculiar office, which 

« , 

• 1 Tim. 3: 1. 1 Acts 14: 23. t Tit. 1:5. § Acta 20: 17, 28. 

* Mason's W<»kfl, Vol. III. pp. 41-t43. Cooip. King^, Prim. 
Christ, pp. 67, 68. ' 
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he M in no danger of miaUking for any other in the i^km- 
tdic church. The name* of a^sik ia not in a aingte in- 
aiance exchanged for thai of bishop, or deacon. But the 
term presbyter, on the contrary, is in a few instances assumed 
by the apostles as an appropriate designation of their office. 
" The elder, nqea^vtiQOS, the presbyter imto the elect lady," 
John, Epist. 2, 1: 1. The presbyter unto the well bdoved 
Gains, Epist 3, 1: 1. and 1 Peter 5: 1. If therefore, this 
Qse of tli« name is of any importance in the argument, it in- 
tiraates that presbyters rather than bishops are the true suc- 
cessors of the apostles. But in truth, these terms are not 
confounded with any other title-; and for the very obvious 
reason, that they are descriptive of an office distinct from all 
others. Why, then, are these particular terms mutually in- 
terchanged one with the other, save that they are equaUy 
descriptive of the same office ? Indeed, the original identity 
of bishops and presbyters, is now ccmceded by Episcopa- 
lians themselves. ^* That presbyters were cidled bishc^is I 
readily grant; that this proves that the officer who was then 
eaUed a bishop, and consequently the office, was the aanie."^ 
" The Episcopalian cannot be found who denies the inter- 
ehkngeable employment of the terms bishop and presbyter 
b the New. Testament* Bishop Burnet admits that they 
*' are used promiscuously by the writers of the first two cen- 
turies." 

The scriptural title c^ the office under consideration is 
usually that of presbyter or elder. It had long been in nse 
in the synagogue. It denoted an office famUiar to every Jew. 
It conveyed a precise idea of a ruler whose powers were well 
defined and perfectly understood. When adopted into the 
Christian church, its meaning must have been easily^ settled ; 
for the office was essentially the same in the church as pre- 
viously in the synagogue. Accordingly, it constantly occurs 

^ Bowdeo, Works ea Epueop. Vol. 1. p. 161. 

' Chapman, cited in Smyth's Pres. and PreUej^ p. 111. 
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in the writings of the apostle, to denote an officer familiarly 
known, but having no resemblance to a modern diocesan 
bishop. The term, bishop, occnrs but five times in the New 
Testament ; and, in each instance, in such a connection as to 
be easily identified with that of presbyter. The former is de- 
rived from the Greek language, the latter has a Jewish origin. 
Accordingly, it is worthy of notice, that the apostles, when 
addressing Jewish Christians, use the term presbyter ; but in 
their addresses to Gentile converts, they adopt the term 
hishopy as less obnoxious to those who ^)oke the Greek lan- 
guage.'' 

2. A presbyter is required to possess the same qualifica- 
tions as a bishop. 

The apostle has specified at length the qualifications, both 
for a bishop and a presbyter, which for the sake of compari- 
son, are here set in opposite columns. 

qUJUUIFlCATIOIfS, 

Pot a bishop, Tim. 3 : 2—7. For a presbyter, Tit. 1 r 6—10. 

A bishop must be blameless, If any be blameless, the hns- 

the hosbandof one wi£?, one that band of one wi&,. having faithful 

roleth well his own house, having children, (who are) not accused 

his children in subjection with all of riot, or unruly. V. 6. 

gravity. For if a man know not 

ho^ to rule his own house, how 

shall iie take cate of tiie church 

cfGod.^ Vs. 2, 4, 5. 

Vigilant, f^9;aJUor,cireii9iupM<, A lover of hospitality, a lovej 

8ober,pfgood behaviour, given to of good men, sober, just, holy, 

hospitality, apt to leach. V. 2. temperate, holding fast the faith- 
ful word as he hath been taught, 
that he may be able by sound doc- 
trine both to exhort, and to e<m-. 
vince the gainsayers. Vs. 8, 9. 

^ Rothe, Anftnge, I. 218, 219. Neander, Apost. Kirch. 1. 178, 179. 
Schoene, Geschichtsforschungen, 1, 247—249. Comp. Bishop Croft, 
in Smyth's Apost. Suec. p. 159. 
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Not given to wine, no striker, A bishop must be blameless, aa 
not greedy of filthy lucre, bat the steward of God, not self-will- 
patient, f TT^fiixiy, gentif, not soon ed, not soon angry, not given to 
angry ^ not a brawler, not cove- wine, no striker, not given to fil- 
tous, not a novice, lest being thy lucre. V.7. 
lifled up with pride, he fall into 
the condemnation of the devil. 
Moreover, he must have a good 
report .of them which are with- 
out, lest he fall into reproach, and 
the snare of the devil. Vs. 3, 6, 7. 

The qualifications are identical throughout. Is a blame- 
less, sober aud virtuous life, a meek and quiet spirit, requir- 
ed of a bishop ? so are they of a presbyter. Whatever is 
needful for the one, is equailj essential for the other. If, 
then, there bo this wide and perpetual distinction between 
the two, which Episcopacy claims,, how extraordinary that 
the apostle, when stating the qualifications of a humble pres- 
byter, should not abate an iota frbm those which are requi- 
site for the high office ef a bishop. How strong the pre- 
sumption, or rather how irresistible the conviction, that this 
dignitary of the modern church was totally unknown in those 
days of primitive, republican simplicity; and that the bishop 
of the apostolic churches was neither more nor less than a 
plain, simple presbyter, the pastor of any church over which 
he had been duly constituted. The conclusion is unavoida*- 
ble, that, in the case before us, the author is only designating 
the same office by different names, of similar import. Such 
is the decision of the great Jerome, the most learned of the 
Latin fathers. '* In both ejMstles," referring to those now 
under consideration, •* whether bishops or presbyters are to 
be elected, (for with the ancients, bishops and presbyters 
must have been tlie same, the one being descriptive of rank 
and the other of age,) they are required each to be the hus- 
band of one wife."® 

^ In utraque epistola sive episcopi sive presbyteri (quanquam apud 
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3. The duties of a presbyter are the same as those of a 
hishop. 

As bishops and presbyters are called by the same names^ 
and required to possess the same qualifications, so they ore 
summoned to discharge the same ojfi&al duties. Their duties^ 
severaUy and equally, are to rule» to counsel and instmct,, 
to administer the ordinances, and to ordain. 

(a) JBoth exercised the same authority o?er the church. 

If bishops were known i^ the apostolical churches, as ft 
distinct order, the right of government confessedly bdonged 
to them. We have, therefore, only to show that presbyters 
exercised the same right This exercise of authority is d^ 
noted in the New Testament by several terms, each of w.bicb 
is distinctly applied to presbyters. 

(a) Such is ^ydoficUf to kad, to guide^ etc. In Heb. 13: 
7 and 17, this term occurs. Remember them that have the 
rale over you, tmp j/yovfccVcoy vfMMf, Obey them that hare 
rule over you, toig ^yovfiAots v/kop. The first exhortation to 
the Hebrews, the i^ostle enforces by an immediate reference 
to their deceased pastors; and the second, by reference ta 
those who still survived to watch fer their souls. Are these 
references to diocesan bishops, or to those presbyters who reg^ 
ulariy perf<Mrmed among the Hebrews theduties of a presbyter f 

(j3)- Another term expressive of authority over the church 
is, nQousnjm, to preside^ to rule* Xeaophon uses this verb 
to express the act of leading or. ruling an ancient chorus- antf 
an army.9 The apostle Paul uses the same to express the an* 
thorJUy which the presbyters exercised -asrufers of the chqrchw 

<' We beseech you, brethren^ to .know them which labor 

yeieres iidem episcopi et presbytejri fuerint quia illud nomen digaita- 
t'lB est, hoc aetatis) jubentur monogami in clerum eligi. — Ep. 83, ad 
Oeeanvm, Tom. 4. p. 648. 

' (}v9ivofMt6p ian xo^v t8 *ai arQavtvffttrof itQO&ndvcu* ** Be- 
tween the taking, the Lead, ot axshoruB and ike eommand of an army/* 
both expressed by n^oeordvtu, '^ tbeie ia no analpgy." — Mem, 3» 4. 3. 

12 
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imong jou and are aver you, nQotinafAdpcvgf m the Lord.'' 
1 Thess. 5: 12. Prelates of the church, these presbifiers can- 
not have been ; for there were several, it appears, in this sin- 
1^ city, a circumstance totally incompatible with the organ- 
ization of diocesan Episcopacy. The whole, taken together, 
18 descriptive, not of a bishop in his see, but of a presbyter, a 
pastor, in the faithful discharge of his parochial duties. Again, 
** Let the elders, presbyters, that rule well^ be accounted wor- 
thy of double honor," oi xahiSg TtQOUjriSreif nQea^vrtQOt. 1 
Tim. 5: 17. Here are presbyters ruling over the church of 
Ephesas, where, according to the Episcopal theory, Timothy, 
as bishop, had established the seat of his apostolical see. 

{y) Another term of frequent occurrence, in writers both 
sacred and profane of approved authority, \snotf€aiv<o,tofeed, 
metaphorically, to cherish^ to provide for^ to ruUy to govern* 
It expresses the office, and comprehends all the duties of a 
shepherd. This term the apostle uses in his exhortation to 
the presbyters of Ephesus at Miletus, ''Take heed to yoar- 
•rives, wad to all the fiock over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made yoia bishops, to feed, noifuureiv, the church of God." 
Beyond all qpestion, this term, both in classic and hellenistic 
Greek, expresses the power of government. Both this and 
i^yoifAsrog above mentioned, are used in the same passage to 
express the government of Christ, the chief Shepherd, over 
his people Israel. " Thou, Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, 
art not the least among the princess of Juda, for out of thee 
shall come- a governor, ^oi fterog, who shall rule, Ttoifiuvel, 
my people Israel." Without further illustration, which might 
easily be added, we have sufficient evidence, from what has 
been said, that the presbyters were invested with all the autho- 
rity to guide, govern, and provide for the church, which the 
bishop himself could exercise. The very same terms which ex- 
press the highest power of government, and which are applied 
to the office even of the great Head of the Church, are used to 
express the authority of presbyters, and to set forth the power 



with ¥fhkk they are invested to rale ftDd feed the^hureh. No 
ifltimatton is given of any higher power in any minister of 
Christ ; neither have we terras to express any superior aa- 
thority. The c<»iclnsion therefcM'eisy that they " are invested 
with the highest power of gove^mefit known in the church." 

(6) Presbyters were the authorized counsellors of the ekurck; 
and, in connection with the apostfes, constituted the highest 
coart of ^peal.ibr the settlement of controversies in the 
church. 

About the year 45 or 50, a spirited controversy arose at 
Antioch, which threatened lo rend the church, and to hinder 
the progress of that gospel which Paul and Barnabas had 
begun successfully to preach to the Geutiles. . It was of the 
utmost importance that this dispute should be immediately 
and ikially settled. For this purpose, a delegation, consist 
ing of Paul, and Barnabas, and others, was sent if oro the 
church at Antioch, on an embassy to -Jerusalem, to submit 
the subject under discussion to the examination and decision 
of the church, with the apostles «nd presbyters. This dele- 
gation was kindly received by the members of the church 
at Jerusalem, with their officers, the apostles, teachers and ei- 
ders, and to them the whole subject of the dissension at AntH 
och was submitted. Peter, John and James were, at thisjtime, 
at Jerusalem', and, with Paul, Barnabas and Titus, were 
members of this council. The subject was discussed at 
length on both sides, but the concurring opinions of Peter, 
Paul and James finally prevailed, and> the council united 
harmoniously in the sentiments expressed by these apostles. 
It is observable^ however, that the resuU of the council was 
given, not in the name of James^<> or any one of the apostles, 

. 10 That James did not draw Qp this decree as ** the head of the 
church at Jerusalem," and as his ^* authoritative sentence," is un- 
answerably shown hy Rev. Dr. Mason, in his ]^view of Essays on 
£piscopacy. The amount of the argument ia^ that James simply «e- 
fftsses his opiniouy verse 19 ; j^ist aa F^tar and Paul had dene before. 
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but coDJeintly, bj the aposdet, and prtshffUrSy and breChreiii 
Acts 15: 33. With this decisioo the delegation returned to 
Antioch, accompanied by Judas and Silas. The message of 
the connci] was received bj the assemUed church at Anti- 
ochy who gladly acquiesced in that decision. Throughout 
the whole narrative the presbyters appear as the authorized 
counsellors of the church, and the wUy ordinary t^cers €f 
the churchy whose opinion is sought in connection with that 
of the apostles, without any intimation^ of an intermediate 
grade of bishops.^! 

(c) It was the a|^ropriate office of the presbyters to ad- 
minister the ordinances of the church. 

It b inconceivable that the perlbrmance of these duties 
could have been restricted to the apostles. The sacrament 
waa at first administered daily ;^ and afterwards, on each 
Lord's day as a part of public worship; The frequency and 
imiTersality of the ordinance, of necessity required that it 
should be administered by the ordinary ministers of the 
eburch. Baptism, by a tike necessi^, devolved upon them. 
The numerous and far^^preading triumphs of the gospel utter'- 
ly forbid the idea, that the q>ostles, few in number, and 

charged with the high coikimission of preaching the gospel, 

< 

So the word, x^iviOt in tht ccnmeciion m which it is usedy implies, and 
80 it was uoderstood by the sacred historian, who in Acta 16: 4, de- 
clares, that the " authoritative sentence," the decrees, were ordained 
by the apostles and preshyters. Coinp. also, Acts 21 : 25. The case 
was not referred to James, neither could it be snbmitted to him as 
bishop of Jerusalem, Antioch lyii^ entirely without his diocese, even 
on the supposition that Jerusalem was the seat of his Episcopal see. 
The authority of this decree was also acknowledged in all the church- 
es of Asia. The supposition, that it was the official and au'thontatiye 
sentence of James as bishop, exalts him above all the other apostles 
who were members of the council, and gives him a power, far-reach- 
ing and authoritative beyond that which belonged to St. Peter him- 
self, the prelalical head of the church. 

" Comp. Rothe, Anfknge, Vol. I. S. 181, 183 

» Neander, Apost Kirch. 1. p. 30. 
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aiid ^riiig themselvefl whdly to thifl as their af^ropriate work, 
could have found Ume and means for going everywhere, and ' 
baptiziiig with their own hands all that believed on the Lc»rd 
Jesus Christ. Besides, they appear expressly to have dis- 
daimed this work, and to have entrusted the service chiefly 
to other hands. ** I thank God that I Baptized none o[ you 
but Crispus and Gains. And I baptized also the household 
of Stephanas ;. besides, I know not whether I baptized any 
other. For Christ sent me, not to baptize, but to preach." 
1 Cor. 1: 14 — 17. Cornelius, again^ was baptized, not bj 
Peter, but by some christian disciple, agreeable to his com- 
muBd. The apostles^ indeed, very seldom baptized. The 
inference therefore is, that this service was by them commit- 
ted to the presbyters, the ordinary officers of the church. 

The right of presbyters to administer these ordinances ia 
clearly asserted by August! and other writers on the subject, 
as exhibited in our Christian Antiquities. ^3 Even the Epis* 
copaHan, who claims this right as the peculiar prerogative of 
the bishop, and maintains that the presbyter only acted as 
his representative, still admits that, previous to the establish* 
ment of the Episcopal system, the ordinances were adminis- 
tered by presbyters. To this effect is one of the latest and 
best authorities. " In the earliest times, when no formal dis- 
tinction between imaxonot [bishops], and ttQ€ff^vteQoij [jpres" 
hytersif had taken f^ace, the presbyters, especially the aqoB' 
atiSzeg [presiding presbi/ters'], 1 Tim. 5: 17, discharged 
those Episcopal functions, which, afterwards, when a careful 
distinction of ecclesiastical officers had been made, they 
were not permitted to discharge, otherwise than as substi- 
tutes or. vicars of a bishop. Instances, however, do some- 
times occur in later times, of presbyters having officiated \ti 
natters which, according to the canon-law, belonged only 
to the Episcopal office."^* 

« Chap, III. § 8. '* Riddle, Chr. AntiquHies, p. 233. 

13* 
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Tertalliui aaBerts the right even of the laky both to Ixip- 
tize, Hngeret and to administer the sacram^it, oJFere* His 
reasoDS are, that the distinction between the clergy and laity 
is the device of the church, — ^that in the Scriptures all are 
priests of God, and that, having the right of priesthood in 
themselves, the hiity are at liberty to perform the c^Sces of 
the priesthood, as they may have occasion.^ 

Even Rigaltius, a Roman Catholic, in commenting oo 
this passage, admits that the laity were permitted, in the 
primitive church, to administer the ordinances, though it was 
afterwards forbidden in the ecclesiastical law. The same id 
also affirmed by the learned Erasmus.^ If fiirther evidence 
of the fact be needful it mray be found given at length in 
the treatises of Grotius.^^ 

^* Vani eriihuB ai putaverimus, quod sacerdoUbus non liceat, Uicie 
licere. Nonneet laici aaeerdotes Bumus ? Scriptam est regnum qno- 
que noe et sacerdotes Deo et Patri suo fecit. Differentiam inter ordi" 
ftem €t plebem eonslittdt eedesiae aueiaritas, et honor per ordinis con- 
aewum Banctificatua a Deo, ibi ecdegiaatici ordinis non eat confts- 
mia f £t offers et tingis ; sacerdos es tibi solua. Sed ubi trea, eccleeia 
est, licet liici ; unusquisque de sua fide vivit ; nee est personarum ex- 
ceptio apud Deum, quoniam non auditores legis justificabunlur a Deo, 
Bed factores, secandum quod et apostolus dicit. Igitur si habes jvm 
aacerdotis in temdtipso nbi neeesse ait, habeas oportet etiam discipli- 
vMxa Baeei4otia, ubi neeesse sit habeie jus saoerd^tis. — De Exhort. 
Cast. c. 7. The same thing also is implied in another passage, from 
TertuUian, De Virgin. Vel, c. 9, in which he denies to toomen this 
right. The denial of the right to women is an admission that it wttB 
the authorized prerogative of the other sex. 

' '" Constat temporibua apostolorum fuiase synaxin quam laici inter 
. fle faciebant adhibita praecatione et benedictione, et earn panem, ut 
est probabile, appellabant corpus Domini, ut frequenter etiam sacris 
literis eadem vox signo et rei signatae accommodator Fieri enim po- 
test ut de hac synaxt loquatur tt)i Origenes. — Ep Lib.'26, Vol. III. 
Origen, in the middle of the third century, was permitted bj two 
bishops, in Palestine, to explain the Scriptures to their congregation, 
though he had neyer been ordained. And many bishops of the East, 
according to £u8ebius, allowed even the laity to preach. — Ecel. Hist, 
€. c. 19. Comp. Neander, Allgemein. Gesch. 1. S. 336, 2d edit. 

" Tract., De Coenae JtdministraUone ubi pmstares mm sunt. 
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(<l) It w«8 the right of presbyters to ordun. 
'What reaaoR can be assigned, maj we ask, why they 
aboidd not solemnize this rite, as weH as perform other min- 
isterial duties? What solemnity has this rite above all otb* 
ers, that its performance must be restricted to one order of 
the priesthood 1 It is the right of the presbyter to baptize, to 
administer the sacrament, to instruct and provide for all die 
spiritufd wants of the flock of Christ, as the shepherd and 
bishop of their souls ; and hius he no right to induct into 
the sacred office, his fellow-^laborers and successors in the 
^rvice of the chief Shepherd ?i^ Until assured of the con* 
trary by the word of God, we must' presume that the right to 
ordain belongs to those presbyters whom the Holy Ghost has 
made overseers of the flock, to feed the church of God. 
' The subject of our present inquiry hardly admits of an 
appeal to S<^ipture ; for the writers of the New Testament 
have left us no specific instructions on this subject. Neither 
have we any uniform precedei^ in the apostolical churches. 
The apostles were not set apart by any solemnity beside 
their cdmmissi(» from Christ. He lifted up his. hands, in- 
deed, and blessed them, as he was parted from them, and 
they were filled with the Holy Ghost. The act was signifi- 
cant of the miraculous communication of spiritual gifts, as 
in various other instances. Acts 8: 17. 19: 6 ; but had no 
analogy to Episcopal ordination. No record is given of any 
formal ordination of Matthias, after his election to the apos- 
lexical office. 

The seven deacons were inducted into their office by 
prayer, and the laying on of hands. This may have been, 
and perhaps was, the usual mode of setting apart any one to 
a religious service. But was the imposition of hands exclu- 
sively ordination? It was a rite familiar to the Jews; and 
denoted either a benediction^ or the communication ofmirac' 
ukm gifts* Jacob, in blessing the sons of Joseph, laid his 

» Comp. Gerhard], Loci Theolog. Vol. XII. p. 159, 
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hands- upon their heads. So Jesus took young cfail4reii in 
his arras and blessed them, laying his hands vmn them* So 
Paul and Barnabas were dismissed, to go on tiieir missionajr j 
lour, with the blessing of the brethren at Antiooh, by the 
laying on of hands, A^ts 13: 8. Whatever o^ay ha^e been 
thespecifie office of the prq>het sad teachers at Antioch, 
they were not apostles. On the supposition, therefore, that 
the laying on of hands was performed by them, no reason ap- 
pears why the same might not be done with equal prc^iety bj 
presbyters. But this was not an ordination of Paul and Bar- 
nabas ; for they had long been engaged in ministerial duties. 
' The imposition of hands appears also in some instances 
to have occurred more- than once, as in the case of Timothy, 
upon whom this rite was performed by the presbytery,! Tim. 
4c 14; and again, by the apostle Paul, 2 Tim. 1: 6. Such 
at least is the understanding which Rothe has of the case.^^ 
This iact forbids the supposition, that the laying on of 
hands teas the solemnizing act in the rite of ordination^ 
which, according to all ecclesiastical usage, caiinot be re- 
peated. In the passage. Acts 14: 28, the phrase xuQtnoif^" 
cavteg, etc. has been already shown to relate, not to the con- 
secration, but to the appointment of the elder>s in every 
church.* 

^» Rothp, AnfKnge der Christ. Kirch. S. 161. 

* " Where, it may be asked, resides the rights or power, and in 
what consists the importance of ordination f It is not the source 6f 
ministerial authority ; for that, as it has been endeavored to show, 
does not, and cannot, rest on human foundation. It does n >t admit 
to the pastoral office ; for even in the Episcopal cliurch, the title to 
office, which is an indispens&ble pre-requisite, is derived from the 
nomination of the person who has the disposal of the case. It is not 
office, but official character, which Episcopal ordination ift sopposed 
to convey, together with whatsoever the advocates of Episcopacy 
may choose to understand by those solemn words, used by the ordain- 
ing bishop (an application of them which Nonconformists deem aw- 
fully inappropriate), * Receive the Holy Ghost.' The Jewish ordina- 
tion, on the contrary, although sometimes accompanied, when admin- 
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The imposition of hands is a rite derived from the Jews, 
aTi<l significant of the communication of the gifts of the 
Fsither. This venerable rite was . used by Christ, and with 
great propriety has been retained in the Christian church. 
Sot with the apostles it was the customary mode of impart- 
ing the xcLQiGfiaray the miraculous gifts of that age. So the 
converts at Samaria received the Holy Ghost, Acts 8 : 17, 
and in the like manner, when Paul had laid his hands upon 
the Ephesian converts, the Holy Ghost came upon them, 
€mdihey spake toUh tongues and prophesied ^ Acts 19 : 6. In 
the same sense is to be understood the gift, ;^a^tT/uay which 
ivas bestowed on Timothy by prophecy, with the^ laying on of 
the hands of the presbytery, 1 Tim. 4: 14. The meaning 

istered by, the apostles, by the communication of .miraealous gifts, 
w^ in itself no more than a significant form of benediction on ad- 
mission to a specific appointment; Of this nature were the offices 
connected with the synagogue, in contradistinction from those of the 
^iesthood. When Paul snd.Barnabas were sentout from the' cburoh 
at A ntioch, they, submitted to the same impressive ceremony: not 
Barely that either authority, or power of any kind, or miraculous 
qualifications, devolved upon the apostle and his illustrious compan- 
i<Mi, by virtue of the impdsition of Presbyterian hands ! What then 
is ordination ? 7A« answer is^ a deeimt and becoming soUmnUy, adop^ 
Udfrom the Jewish customs bg the primitive chufch^ sign^j^eant of the 
separation of an individual to some specific appointv^emi in the christian 
ministry^ and constituting both a recognition on the part of the ojicia^ 
ting presbyterSy of the ministerial character of the person appointed, and 
adesirabie sanction of the proceedings of the church. It is, however, 
something more than a mere circumstance, the imposition of hands 
being designed to express that fervent benediction which aocom^ 
panied the ceremony, and which Constitutes the true spirit of the rite. 
To an occasion which, when the awful responsibility of the pastoral 
eharge is adequately felt, imparts to the prayers and the affectionate 
■id of those who tJte fiithers and brethren in the ministry, a more es- 
pecial value, the sign and solemn act of benediction must appear pe- 
culiarly appropriate. This venerable ceremony may also be regarded 
as a sort of bond of fellowship among the churches of Christ, a sign 
of unity, and an act of brotherhood," — Conder's Protestt^ J^oacon^ 
fonnity, VoK I. p. 242. 
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tmplj \b, that by the imposition of handg that peculiar 
spiritual gift deaominated prophecy was imparted to Tim- 
Qthy.s^ Of the saooe import are 2 Tim. 1: 6, and 1 Tim. 
5: 22. Both relate to the communicatioD of spiritual gifts. 
If the rite of ordination was implied and included in it, then 
the same act must be expressive both of thia induction into 
office, and of the communication of spiritual gifls* This 
is Neander's explanation of the transaction. '' The conse- 
cration to offices in the church was conducted in the follow- 
ing manner. After those persons to whom its performance 
belonged, had laid their hands on the head of the candidate, 
— a symbolic action borrowed from the Jewish nD'^TiD^ — ^they 
besought the Lord that he would grant, what this symbol de- 
noted, the impartation of the gifts of his Spirit for carrying 
6n the office thus undertaken in his name. If, as was pre- 
sumed, the whole ceremony corresponded to its intent^ and 
the requisite disposition existed in those for whom it was per- 
formed, there was reason for considering the communicatien 
of the spiritual gifts necessary for the office, as connected 
with this consecration performed in the name of Christ. 
And since Paul from this point pf view designated the whole 
of the solemn proceeding (without separating it into its va- 
rious elements), by that which was its external symbol (as, 
in scriptural phraseology, a single act of a transaction con- 
sisting of several parts, and sometimes that which was most 
striking to the senses, .is often mentioned for the whole) ; he 
required of Timothy that he should seek to revive afiresh 

the spiritual gifts that he had received by the laying on of 
hand8."39 

The question has been asked, but* never yet answered, 
who ordained Apollos ? See Acts 18: 24-^26. 1 Cor. 3: 
5— -7. 

It remains to consider the case of Paul the apostle. Of 

» Rothe, Anftnge, T. S. 161. 

ss Neander, Apost. Kirch. 1. dl3. Comp. pp. 88, 300, 3d edit 
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'whom did he recei?e ordination ? One Ananias, a disciple 
and a devout man according to the law, and haring a good 
report of all the Jews that dwelt at Damascas, — this man 
prayed and laid his hands npon Paul, and straightway he 
pr€€tched Christ in this synagogues. Soon after this he spent 
three years in Arabia ; then, for a whole year he and Barna- 
bas assembled themselves with the church and taught much 
people at Antioch, Acts It: 26. After all this, he was sent 
forth by the Holy Ghost, on his mission to the Gentiles. 
Preparatory to this mission he w£is recommended to the 
grace of God, by fasting, prayer and the imposition of hands. 
Even this was not done by any of the apostles, but by cer« 
tain prophets and teachers, such as Simeon, Lucius and 
Manaen. Even on the supposition, therefore, that thes^ 
were the solemnities of Paul's ordination, he was not Epis- 
copally ordained. But, in truth, they had'no reference what- 
ever to his ordination. On the authority of his divine com- 
mission, he had already been a preacher for several years. 
It was, not a new appointment, but an appointment to a new 
work, which in no degree helps forward the cause of prela- 
tioal ordination.^ 

We have, indeed, adopted from apostolic usage, a signifi- 
cant, impressive and becoming rite, by which to induct one 
into the sacred office of the ministry. The rite ought al- 
ways to be observed. ' But no direct precept, no uniform 
usage, gives to this rite the sanction of divine authority; 
above all, there is not in all the Scriptures, the least author- 
ity for conlining the administration of it exclusively to the 
bishop. The idea of a bishop's receiving the Holy Ghost in 
regular succession from the holy apostles, and transmitting 
the heavenly grace to others by the laying on of his hands, 
is a figment of prdiatical pride and superstition unauthorized 
in Scripture, and unknown in the earliest ages of the church. 

*3 Bowdler's Letteia on Apostolical Succession, p. 22. 
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Bat the historical argnment in rdation to the solject of or- 
dination by presbyters is considered below. 

The claims of Episcopacy, on the ground of an original 
distinction between the names and titles of bbhqp and pres- 
byters seftm now to be wholly abandoned, even by Episco- 
palians themsel?efl. '* Even if Timothy," says the Chris- 
tian Observer, ''had been distinctly called bishop of Ephe- 
ans, and Titus bishop of Crete, Episcopalians would build 
nothing on that nomenclature as regards Episcopacy, being 
a distinct order from Presbytery, for presbyters are admitted 
to have been called bishops. The disparity is proved by 
other considerations."^* 

Even the church of Rome acknowledges the identity of 
the orders of presbyter and bishop, and reckons among the 
three greater, or holy orders, those of priest, deacon and 
aubdeacon. 

Bishop Onderdonk makes also the same concession. " As 
some readers of this essay may not be familiar with the con- 
troversy, it is proper to advert to the fact, that the name 
* bishops,' which now designates the highest grade of the 
ministry, is not appropriated to that office in Scripture. 
That name is given to the middle order, or presbifters ; and 
all that we read in the New Testament, concerning ' bishops' 
(including, of course, the words ' overseers' and ' oversight,' 
which have the same derivation), is to he regarded as per^ 
taining to that middle grade." Bishops and presbyters are 
identical, then, in the Scriptures, according to our American 
bishop, who traces his own descent from a higher grade of 
offices known by no specific name in Scripture, but em« 
bracing the apostles, and Titus and Timothy, and the angels 
of the seven churches who are not honored with any dis- 
tinct, official title.^ The whole fabric of Episcopacy is here 

•* Christian Observer, 1842, p. 59. 

^ " The highest grade is there found in those called apostles, and 
in some other individuals, as Titus and Timothy, and the angels of 
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made to rest upon a certain nameless grade^ whose succes- 
sors hare uncourteously appropriated to themsdves exclusire- 
ly an official title which by divine right belonged also to the 
presbyters. The issue of the argument, accprdingly, turns- 
chiefly upon the preposition which comes- next under consM- 
eratton. 

4. There was, in the apostolical churches, no ordinary^ 
class of ministers superior to that of presbyters or bishops. 

We deny entirely that Timothy, or Titus, or any other 
person, or class of persons named in Scripture, represents!^ 
order of ministers, in the churches planted by the aposdes,. 
who were invested with prerogatives superior to those of 
presbyters; and whose office was to be perpetnated in the- 
church of C^hrist. In opposition to these Episcopal preteiit^ 
sions, we remark : 

(a) That no distinct appellation is given to the supposed 
order, and no class of religions teachers represeots them m 
the Scriptures. 

If there were such an order, it is surely extraordinary that 
it should have been left without a name, or a distinctive appel- 
lation of any kind. Here is the higher grade (^officers pos- 
sessed exclusivdy of certain ministerial rights and powers;, 
from whom all clerical grace has been transmitted by Episco- 
pal succession,, age after age, down to the present time ,' and 
yet this grade isdistinguished by no peculiar appellation, and 
represented 4>y no single class or order of men. The iofe^ 
rior orders, presbyters and deacons, are specified with greal 
distinctness, but the highest and most important of all has no 
definite name, no distinct and single representative* Y^ 
the modern bishop, with astonishing credulity traces back his 
spirituaj lineage, we. had almost said, through a thoosfuid gen- 

the seven churches of Asia, who have no official designation given 
them. It was afler the apostolic age that the name * bishop" was 
Uken from the seeood order and appropnated to the fa9l.*-*~^Bi8tt9p 
Onderdank*M Episcopacy, tegte4 by Scripture, 

13 
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•rations, in strange uncertaintf all the while, to whom he 
-shall at last attach himself, or with whom claim kindred. If 
Peter fails him, he flies to Paul, to James, to Timothy, to 
Titus, to the angel of the church, to— he knows not whom. 
He is, however, a legitimate descendant and successor of some 
apostolical bishop. He is sure of that ; but that bishc^)— 
Bobody knows who he is, or what, precisely, his office may 
have been f 

(b) We deny that the Scriptures give any authority for 
ascribing to either of the apostles, or to their assistants and 
fellow-laborersi the exercise of Episcopal authority. 

The fathers do indeed concur in assigning Episcopal Sees 
to several of the apostles, and to their helpers. And mod* 
em Episcopalians refer us with great confidence to James, 
to Timothy, Titus, and to the angels of the churches in the 
epistles of the apocalypse, as instances of primitive bishops. 
Now we deny that either of these exercised the rights and 
prerogatives of an Episcopal bishop. 

(a) James was not bishop of Jerusalem. 

We have already seen^ with what care the apostles guard- 
ed {gainst any assumption of authority over the churches. 
They taught, they counselled, they administered, they re- 
proved, indeed, with the authority belonging to ambassadors 
of God and ministers of Christ But they assumed not to 
rule and to govern with the official power of a diocesan. 
The evidence of this position is already before the reader, 
and to his consideration we submit it without further remark. 

But James, it is said, resided at Jerusalem, as bishc^ of 
that church and diocese; and, in this capacity, offers us a 
scriptural example of im apostdical bishop. The Episco- 
pal functions of this bishop, therefore, requh^e^ a particular 
consideration. 

In the days of Claudius Ceesar, arose a dearth through- 
out Judea, 80 distressing that a charitable contribution was 

"• Chapter 1. . 
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made, and relief aent by the handd of Barnabas and 1^1, to 
the brethren in Judea, residing in the supposed diooese of 
this bishop, of Jerusalem, To whom was thia chwity senlf 
Not to the bishop, but to the freshyters^ the appvopriatie 
officers of that church, Acts 11: 9(K 

A delegatbn was sent on a certain occasion from Antioch 
to Jerusalem for counsel. They were received, not by tfa« 
bishop, but by the chuirch, the apostles and the presbyters. 
Acts 15: 4. Not a syllable is said of the bishop. The 
council convene to consider the question which has lieen 
submitted for their decision. Who compose this council I 
The Apostles and presbyters, again, without any oaenticm of 
th^ bishop. After the discussion, in which James with the 
other apostles, naturally bears a prominent part, who act in 
making up the result? The apostles and presbyters. J^ 
seemed -g<md to the apostles and presbyters^ with oH the 
church* Who appear in the salutation of the letter address- 
ed to the church at Antioch ? The apostles, the presbyters 
and the brethren^ Mention is again made, Acts 16 : 4, <^ 
the decrees of this council. Who now appear as the authors 
of these decrees ? The apostles and presbyters, v Where 
is our diocesan ail this time ? Plainly he has no official 
character : no exist^ice in this church. , The idea of a dio- 
cesan bishop over this community, just now living together 
in the simplicity of their mutual love, is an idle fsmcy, 
devcMd jof all reality. Had James been bishop of Jeru- 
salem at this time, he would have, acted, a conspicuous 
part in all these concerns, as we have seen, that the presby- 
ters did. His high office would have given him a place 
vastly more prominent than theirs in all these transacticms; 
whereas they, with the apostles, were the chief act(»rs, as the 
individuals upon whom rested the government of the church 
at Jerusalem.27 

James appears to have chiefly resided at this city for good 

^ Rothe^ Aniknge, I. S. 2Q7 ieq. 
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and sufficient reasons, bat not at all to have remained there 
as the prelatical head of that church or diocese. The holy 
citj was the seat of the Christian religion ; and, to the 
apostles, the centre of their q>eration6. It was the church 
to which all referred, as did the church at Antioch, as they 
might have occasion, for counsel, instruction and support. 
What more natural than that one of the twdve should re- 
mattt, as the representative of the collie of the apostles, to 
give direction to their operations and their councils? And for 
this important trust, James, one of the kindred of our Lord 
according to the fe^, from his youth a Nazatene, intimately 
acquainted with all the national peculiarities and prejudices 
of the Jews, and a blameless and faithful follower of Christ, 
was eminently quailed,. The testimony of Hegesippos is 
that " he was holy from his mother's womb," that on ac- 
GGont of his eminent righteousness he was styled the Just 
He represents the Scribes and Rharisees as saying to him, 
*' We all put our confidence in thee ; and we, and all the 
people, bear thee witness that thou art just, and ree9>ectest 
not the person of any man."^ James the Just, then, re- 
mained at Jerusalem, as the delegate of the college of the 
i4K)st]es, and the honored counsellor and adviser of the 
churches, but with no pretensions to diocesan or pidatical 
authority over them. 

As a Jew, as the brother of our Lord, as well as by the 
amiable characteristics mentioned above, he was eminently 
qualified to serve as mediator between the opposite parties of 
Jewish and Gentile converts ; and to counsel, und to act for 
the peace of the church. But in all this he acted, not as a 
bishop, but as an apostle, in that divine character, and by 
that authority, which he possessed as an apostle of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and which, as Neander has well observed, could 
be delegated to n<Mie other.^ 

« Euaeb. Eccl. Hist. Lib. 2. c. 23. 

^ latrodacttoii, p. 19. Also, Apo«t. Kireb. 2. c. 1. p. 14 aeq. 
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Bat do not Clement <^ AIexandria,30 Hegesippus,^^ the 
Apostolical ConBtitution8|33 £oaebius,33 Cyril of Jerusalem,^ 
£piphaniu8,35 CfarjrsQetom,^^ Jerome^^^ Augustiney^^ and many 
others of later date, all agree that James was bishop of Jeru- 
salem 7 Grant it all. We admit that these all describe him 
30 bishop of Jerusalem* And are you not yet satisfied thai 
James was bishop of tlHs parent church ? No, by no means. 
Their declaration only relates to a disputed point in the his- 
tory of the Acts of the Apostles, upon which we, perhaps, 
are as competent to decide as they. With the same histov^ 
cal data in view, why cannpt a judgment be made 4ipon them 
as safelyin the nineteenth century as in the third or the fifth? 
With what propriety these ancient fathers denominate James 
bishop of Jerusalem, let the reader himsdf judge in view of 
die foregoing considerations. 

But Hegesippus lived in the second century, within <me 
hundred years of the apostolic age, and must be an unezcep* 
tionable witness. What then is his testimony ? Simply that 
he took charge of the church t» amnedion with ike ajpestkSf 
fin* such must the term [jufta imply, if it means anything* 
This use of this preposition, however, is not common, and 
the authenticity of the passage is doubtful, diaddxBtM d^ 
«^ ixxX^^iap^ (uta t<Sr aomnokav. He remained chiefly 
at Jerusalemy the centre of qperaticms for all of the apostles, 
and had, if you please, the immediate sup^ vision of this 

^ Easeb. Eccl. Hist. 2. c. 1. 

*i Euseb. Eccl. Hist. 2. c. 23. 
. » Uh. 6. £p. 14. p. 346. 

» Lib. 2. c, 1. 2, c. 23. 3. c. 5. 7. c. 19. Comment, in Hesai. 17; 5. 
Vol. II. p. 422. Montfaucon, CoUec. Nov. Pat. et Scrip. Grace, e4. 
Paris, 1706. 

«* Catech. 4. Ep.28. p. 65. ed. Touttfee. 

^ Haer. 78. Anttdicomarianitar. § 5 p. liM. 

» Horn. 38, in £p. ad Cocinth, Vol. X. p. 356. 

^ Catal. Script. Eccl. s. v. Jacob, frater Domini, Vol. I. p. 170. 
Comment, in Ep« od G«l. 1: 19. Vol. IX. p. 128. 

» Contra literaa Petiliani, L. 2.«. 54. i 11& Vol. IX. p. 172. 
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diarch ia connection witb the other apostles. Aside from 
the Soriptores, thereibre, nothing appears from this writer to 
diow that he exercised the indep^ident authority of bishc^ 
over the charch. After the rise of the hierarchy, the Epis- 
copal fathers that have been mentioned, may have interpreted 
Ae testimony of this author into a declaration of the Bpis- 
eopai office of James. If so, we are at liberty to challenge 
the authority of these fathers on the point under considera- 
tion. Like them we have the historical recwd before as, 
and the means of forming an indq>endent opinion.39 

Indeed, antiquity itself, in the language of Milton, ** hath 
turned over the controversy to that sovereign book which 
we had fondly straggled from." After refuting other tradi- 
-tions, he adds, ** as little can your advantage be from Hege- 
sippus, an historian, of the same time, not extant, but cited 
by Eusebius. His words are, ' that in ewerj cky ail things 
so stood in his thne as the law and the prophets, and our 
Lord did preach/ If they stood so, then stood not bishops 
above presbyters. For what our Lord and his discijrfes 
4a«ght, €rod be thanked, we have no need to go learn of 
him."4P 

The churches, as we have already seen, were at this time 
tentirely independent. They had no confederate relations 
with each other. Each was composed of any number of be» 
lievers associated together by common consent, for the en- 
joyment of the word and ordinances of their common Lord. 
Besides their union of faith and fellowship of spirit, they 
had one bond of union in the instruction, pare and oversight 
which the apostles exercised in common over all the churches. 
This general supervision the apostles exercised conjointly, 
and thus formed a common bond of connection between 
the different fraternities ; going themselves, from place to 
place, confirming the churches, and reporting to each the 

» Rothe, Anfftnge der Christ. Kiroh. I. 26^^372. . . 
^ Pjroee Workai VoL L p. 86. 
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faith and piety of such as thej had risited. What care the 
apostle Paul took toencourjige this fellowship of the churches, 
is manifested m the salatations which he sends in their be- 
half. Ail the churches in Christ sahtte you, Rom. 16: 16u 
Yhe churches of Asia sahite yau, AU the brethren greet ymt^ 
1 Cor. 16: 19, 20. 

Under these circttnistances, the churches sererally refer- 
red to the apostles, for instruction, for counsel, and for as- 
sistance, as they might have occasion. This oversight the 
apostles constantly exercised ; caring for all, and watching 
for all, as they had oppcntunity, that thus they might, as far 
as possible, supply the {^ace of their Lord, and fulfil the 
ministry which they had received from him. In the distri- 
bution of their labors, by mutual* consent, they occupied, 
to a great extent, separate fidds. . Some went to the hea- 
then, and others to the circumcision. Gal. 2: 7 — ^9. But 
none had any prescribed field of labor, bearing the remotest 
analogy to a modem diocese. Paul was greatly oppressed 
by the oare of tdl the churches ^ which came daily upon^ him. 
Who is weak aiid I am not weak 1 Who is oflfended and 
I burn not? -2 Cor. 11: 29. So Uiat while each ma^ have 
been the. apostle of particular churches, each and every one 
exercised a common oversight and jurisdiction over all, by 
whomsoever they might have been originally organized. 
Nor was4his jurisdiction of the several apostles exercised by 
them on their own individual responsibility, but in common 
rather, as fellow-jostles and co-werkers, for the building i:^ 
of the church of Christ, and the extension of his kingdom. 
In a word, the government of the churches was vested in the 
apOBtles, not individually, \»xt collectively ; and each exercised 
his authority as a joint member of the apostolical body, who 
were ordained and endowed with grace to be witnesses of 
the gospel of our Lord in every place, " for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the. edification 
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of the body of Cbriat" Such are the views of Rotfae,^ one 
of the latest Writers on this subject, who has set forth bis 
sentimeiits with great clearness, and supported them with 
unequalled learning and ability. Such also are the senti- 
neots of Chrysostom, an ancient and learned bishop. ** The 
apostles were constituted of God rulers, not over a separate 
nation or city, but all were entrusted with the world.*'^ 

(P) Timothy at Ephesus was not a bishop. 

Timothy was one of a class of religious teachers who act- 
ed as the assistants and fellow-labor^s of the ]^>ostle. Their 
assistance was employed as a necessary expedient, to enable 
the apostles to exercise their supervisicm orei the infant 
churches which sprang up in the different and distant coun- 
tries through which Ctlristianity was propagated. Over 
churches, widely separated, the apostles could personally ex- 
ercise but little supervision. The great apostle of the Gea* 
tiles, had been instrumental in planting many churches in 
distant countries. He saw the necessity of emplc^ing suit- 
able and competent men, who might supply his lack 6[ ser- 
vice to those churches which lay beyond the range of his 
immediate inspection. They were neither permanent ofll- 
oers in the church, nor restricted to any specific circuit, but 
tempcM'ary residents, to assist in setting in order the churches^ 
and giving needful instructions, as the occasion might re* 
quire, and then to pass away to any other station, where thdr 
services might be required. 

. Such assistants and delegates of the apostles are of fre- 
quent occurrence in the Scriptures. And this view of their 
office aflbrds^ at once, a natural and easy explanation of the 
peculiar and somewhat anomalous rank which they seem to 
have held. Bishops they certainly were not, in the I^pisco- 

<> Anfknge, Chriat. Kirch. I. S. 297—310. 

*• *Eiclv vno &60V xe^oTovijdivTei dnSoToXoi ajpj^ofTCff^ ov* t&vti 
Kctl noleti duiuf>d^ovg iu/ifldporteSy dXXd Ttdpres xoipj ri^v m^uwfU^ 
mpf ifMttatBv9iPTS$. — CiUd by Cwnpbell^ Lectures^ p. 77. 
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copal seoae of tbat term.^ Neither were tbey merely pres- 
byters ; for^ thoagh in many respects their office was analo- 
gous to that of presbyters, in others it was widely different. 
Such was Timothy, whom Paul styles his fellow>laborer, crv- 
^seye^. Rom. 16: 21. 1 Thess. 3: % In the salutations of 
his epistles, also, he often couples the name of Timothy with 
his own. Phil. 1: 1. 1 Thess; 1: I. 2 Thess. 1: I, etc Ao- 
ccM'dingly, Timothy appears to have been the travelling com« 
panton of the apostle. 

He seems, indeed, at different times, to have had the sa- 
perintendence of several- churches in various places. Comp. 
1 Cor. 4: 17. 1 Tim. 1: 3, and 1 Thess. 3: 2, from which it 
appears that he was sent to Corinth, to Ephesus, and to Thes- 
salonica, as a fellow-laborer and assistant of the apostle. 
From what is said of his influence at Corinth, it would 
seem that he might, with almost equal propriety, be styled 
the bishop of that city as of Ephesus. In the first epistle, 
he is reputed to have been sent to them, as the representative 
of the apostle, to bring them into remembrance of his ways 
and doctrines; and, in the second, he unites with Paul as his 
brother in the salutation of that church. The whole history 
of the Acts of the Apostles, and indeed the language of the 
epistles proves that, like the- other fellow-travellers of St 
Paul, Timothy had no settled abode, no fixed station ; but 
assisted him, as an evangelist, in setting the churches in or- 
der, and in the accomplishment of any special object which 
the apostle had in view, and to which he could not personally 
attend. The apostle, often coupling the name of Timothy 
with his own, presents him to us as his companion and assis- 
tant. This itinerating life of Timothy sufficiently proves 
that he was not the l>ishop of Ephesus. When both th& 
epistles to the Thessalonians were written, A. D. 62, Timo* 
tiiy was with Paul at Corinth, having lately returned from 

^ Bishop On()erdonk only claims this distiRctjon for Timothy, ax^d 
many others of that oommanioQ give up this poiat . 
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Tfaessaloojca, where he had speat some time in miiusteriiig^ 
to that church. 

When Paul wrote the first epistle to the Corinthians, A. D. 
57, frora Ephesus, Timothy was absent again, on a mis* 
sion to Macedonia and Acbaia, from whence he was e:sq>ected 
soon to return. 1 Cor. 16: 10. Titus also went about thi$ 
time on a mission to Corinth. 

The year following, when Paul wrote his second epistle 
from Macedonia, Timothy was with him there, and Titus, 
whom Paul had met in Macedonia, was again one of the 
messengers by whom the letter was forwarded to the chareh« 

Some months later, A. D. 58, when he wrote his epistle to 
the Romans from Corinth, Timothy was with him there. 

The epistle to the Ephesians was written from Rome, 
A. D. 61, subsequently to the time when Timothy is alleged 
to have been made bbhop of Ephesus ; yet he is not named 
in it, tkot is there any allusion in it to any head of the ohnreh 
there. The address is only to " the saints and faithful breth- 
ren.'' Indeed, it is certain, from the epistles to the Colos- 
•ians and to Philemon^ written about the same time from 
Rome, that Timothy was, at this time, in that city ; so that 
he could scarcely have been in. his supposed diocese «t all. 

" The expression in 1 Tim. 1: 3, ' As I besought thee to 
abide still at Ephesus when I went into Macedonia,' seems 
to mark but a temporary purpose, and to bear little simili- 
tude to a settled appointment and establishment of him as 
head of the church there, u e, bishop, in the modern accept* 
ation of the term, resembling rather his previous missicm to 
Thessalonica. referred to m the epistle to the Thessalonians 
(3; 2) ; and this is confirmed by the undoubted fact, that 
when the second epistle to him was written, not only was 
Timothy not in his supposed diocese at Ephesus, but the apos* 
tie tells him that he had sent Tycfhicns there, who is spoken of 
l^ the apostle as being in like manner a fellow-servant, beloved 
brother, and fellow mini3ter of the Lord (Ephes. 6: 21), as 
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Timothy fiimself was. This we know to have been shortly 
before the death of the apostle."^ The absardity of sup- 
posmg that this request was mfade to Timothy as bishop, is 
iR)rcibly presented by Daille. " Why beseech a bishop to re- 
main in his diocese? Is it not to beseech a man to stay in 
a place to which he is boond ? I shouid not think it strange 
to beseech him to leave it, if his services were lieeded else* 
where. But to beseech him to abide^jn a place where his 
charge obliges him to be, and which he cannot forsake with* 
&ai c^fen^ing God and neglecting his duty, is, to say the 
truth, not a very xivil entreaty ; as it plainly pre-supposes 
that he has not his duty much at heart, seeing one is under 
the necessity of beseeching him to do it."^ 

By the imposition of handis he was endowed with peculiar 
giftsy which qualified htm to serve the churches as a fellow- 
laborer with the apostle, who accordingly chains him not to 
select this giA:^ 

But what need, of many words on this subiect? The 
apostle, just before his -death, and long jailer he is supposed 
to have constituted Timothy bishop at Ephe^us, gives him bis 
troe designaticn, — an Evangelist, ** Do the work,'' not of 
bishop, but " of an evangelist." The work Which he was 
exhorted to do was simply that of a /'person who, being at- 
tached to no particular church, was sent by the apostle as 
was necessary, either for the purpose of founding new church*- 
es, or of ccMifirming those which were already established."*? 

^ Bowdler's Letters on Apest. Succession, pp, 25, 26. 

« Daill^, ci-dessus, p. 23. Cited in Mason's Works, Vol. III. p. 

^ Comp. Nefinder, Apost. Kirch. 1. c. 10. Rothe, Anftlnge, f. 
8. 160y 161, and 263; also, J. H. Bohxner, Diss. Jur. Eocl. Antiq. 
p. 424 seq., where is gi-yen an able discussion of the points under 
consideration, in relation to Timothy, Titus, and the angel of the 
churches. Barnes's Apost. Church, pp. 99—107, and Smyth's Pres- 
bytery and Prelacy, chap. 12. § 3. 

47 Beausobre, quoted by Mant and d'Ogly, on Acts 21: 8. 
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(y) Titus was not bishop of Crete. 

Like Ttmolhy, Titus was an erangelist. He recerred 
similar instructioos and peribrmed similar labors. Like 
Timothy, he also travelled too much to be regarded as haTing 
been a stationary prelate. From Syria we trace bim to Je- 
rusalem ; thence to Corinth ; thence to Macedonia ; back 
again to Corinth ; thence to Crete ; thence to Dalmatia ; and 
whether he eirer returned to Crete is wholly uncertain. He 
was left at Crete, therefore, not as bishop, of that diocese, 
but as an assistant of the apostle, to establish the cbn robes, 
and to continue the work which the apostle had begun. 
" After Paul had laid the foundation of the Christian chqrch 
in Crete," says Neander, '^ he left Titus behind, to ccmiplele 
the organization of the churches,..to confirm the new con- 
Yerts in purity of doctrine, and to counterwork the influence 
of the false teachers."^ 

From all this there appears to be no scriptural foundation 
for considering Timothy to have been established as bishop 
of Ephesus, or Titus as bii^op of Crete. Dr. Wbitby, him- 
self a zealous advocate of Episcopacy, assures us that he 
could find nothing in any writer of the first three centuries 
concerning the Episcopate of Timothy and Tittts; nor any 
intimation that they bore the name of bishops, " Certain it 
is," says Campbell, also, " that in the first three centuries, 
neither Timothy nor Titus is styled bishop by any writer." 
Titus journeyed much with Paul, and was left in Crete, like 
Timothy at Ephesus., to render in behalf of the apostles, a 
a similar service to the churches on that island. 

Of the same general character, also, was SilvanTis, 1 
Thess. 1: 1. 2 Thess. 1: 1. Comp. 1 Pet. 5: 12; and Mark, 
Col. 4: 10. 1 Pet. 5: 13 ; and Clemens, Phil. 4: 3, and seve* 
ral others. Silas is first the companion of Paul and Bamib- 
bas in Asia Minor ; then of Paul, in his second missionary 
tour through Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Achaia; and, at a 

^ Apost. Kirch. Vol. I. p. 405. 
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I'dter period, of Peter in the Parthian empire. Mark, too, wa9 
first the companion of Paul and Barnabas ; then, after their 
separation, of Barnabas in Cyprus ; and afterguards of Peter 
in the Parthian empire, from whence, also, they journeyed in 
company to Rome. 

No 6ne of the apostles, therefore, nor Timothy, nor Titos^ 
nor any of the evangeKsts, acted in the capacity of bishop of 
any church or diocese. In neither has this higher order tmy 
representation ; from the office of neither can any argument 
foe derived in support of the prelatical doctrine of Episcopal 
sapremacy and apostolical succession.^ 

{&} The angel of the church in the apocalyptic epistles 
was not a bishop. 

On this sttbject, we shall present the reader with the expo- 
sition' of several distinguished scholars, and submit it to him^ 
whether this phraseology supports the prelatical clarnls of 
Episcopacy. The views of Neander are briefly given in biff 
Introduction.50 

By the kindness of Prof. Stuart, we here offer the follow- 
ing exposition from his unpublished commentary on The Rev^- 
Nation : 

** The seven angels have given occasion to much specula-- 
tion and diversity of opinion. Are they teachers, bishops, 
overseers ? or is some other office designated by the word 
ayycXo?, -angel, here? 

1. "Old Testament usage ; mz. the later Hebrew employs 
the word ^«b72==af7€^ov, to designate a prophet. Hag. I: 
13, also a priest. Mid. 2: 7, and Eccl. 5: 6. As priests^ 
in the appropriate sense of the word, did not exist in the 
Christian churches (for they had no Mosaic ritual of sacri- 
fices and oblations), so we must compare ayyeXog here with 
^J«b^, prophet, in Hag. 1: 13. FlQoq^iJTat, prophets, there 
were in the Christian church. See 1 Cor. 12: 28. Acts 13: 

^ Comp. Rotbe, Anftlnge, I, S. 305 acq. ** JPlige 21, 

14 
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1. 1 Cor. 14: 99, 32, 37. Epb. 2: 20. 3: 5. 4: 11. Taken 

IB this sense, the word designates here the leading teacher in 
the Asiatic churches. The nature of the case would aeem 
to indicate a leader here, else why should he be especially 
addressed as the representative of the whole body in each of 
the Christian churches? But, 

2. " Another exposition has been given. Vitringa&i has 
compared the ayyelog of the apocalypse with the n^ax TPk^ 
ei the Jewish synagogues, which means legatus eecUsuxe 
[the representative or delegate of ike cAurcA], and compares 
well with ay^sXog exxlijaiag [angel of the cAttrcA], as to the 
form of the phrase. The office of the individual thus named 
was to superintend and conduct the worship of the syna- 
gogue ; f. e. he recited prayers, and read the Scriptures, or 
invited others to perform these duties; be called on the 
priests to pronounce the final benediction, in case he him- 
self was not a priest ; he proclaimed the sacred feasts, imd, 
in a word, he superintended the whole concerns of reli- 
gious worship, and evidently took the lead in them himself. 
He was a .aQoecrcigj or an inioxonog [a superintendent or 
overseer], and also a didoaxaXo^, teacher, in a greater oar less 
degree. Comp. John 3: 10. The best account of his office 
is in Schoettgen, Horae Heb. p. 10S9 seq., who has pointed 
out some errors and deficiencies of Vitringa. The nature 
of the case shows that the superior officer is^in this instance, 
and should be, addressed. He is probably called the angel 
of the church, in conformity to the Helwew Chaldee fviv * 
n^£:£ (possibly in reference to Hag. 1: 13, or Mai. 2: 7), and 
may be called Iwgatus- ecclesiae, because he is delegatus ab 
ecclesia [delegated by the church], in order that he may 
render their public devotions to God, and superintend their 
social worship. Exactly the limits of the office and its spe^ 

" De Vet. Synagoga. p. 910 seq. As an interpretation of the He- 
brew phrase, n^aa ti'«Vo, the English reader may read, as often as it 
oecun, the ruler of the synagogue. 
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cifie doties neither the word, iyyeXos, explains, nor does 
the context give us anj particular information." 

The learned Origen affirms, that the angels of the churches 
were the nQo&yrcit€$, the presiding presbyters, the same of 
whom Justin, Tertullian, and Clemens Alexandrinus speak, 
in the -extracts which are given bdow, in their order.^ 
- The expositron given below is from the learned Dr. De- 
litzsch, of Leipsic^ the associate -of Dr. Fixrst, in preparing 
his Hebrew Concordance. The writer is himself a man of 
profound erudition in all that relates to Hebrew and Rab- 
binical literature, and has furnished the article for us at ouf 
particular requeel. 

" The ayyeXoiT^g ixxh^aiag, angels of the churches^ are 
the bishops; or, what ia my opinion is the same in the 
i^ostolical churches, the presbyters of the churches. The 
expression, like many others in the New Testament, is de- 
rived from the synagogue, which may be regarded as the 
parent source of the Christian chureh, having remained es- 
sentially unchanged for a long time after the overthrow of 
tlie temple service. The office of the n«hast n"»ir«J corre- 
sponds entkely with that of bishop or presbyter of the apos* 
tolical churches. 

I. *' The ^n3i:£ ^\V hears this name as the delegatus- 
ecclesiae, the delegate of the church, who was elected l^ 
tliem to eaCereise and enjoy the privileges and prerogatives 
of a presiding officer in tlieir assemblies. It was his duty 
to pray in tfbe name of the assembly, to lead in -the reading 
<^ the Scriptures, to blow the trumpet, the nsi^', on the 
opening of a new year; and, in the absence of those who 
belonged to the priesthood, the D*qn3, to pronounce the 
Aaronitic benediction. So far as the performance of this 
rite is concerned, the priests themselves are the "inas "^^l**';'? • 

*• ITgosoToWht^ Ttvdq twv tkkXijomi^ nyydXovg Xlyfodtu Trtx^d r^ '/«- 
dpvjf iv T^ aTTonakvfH, — De Orut. § 34. 
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The original passages are given by Sehoeltgen.^ So high 
and important was the office of this n^3^ n'^^'C:, and so 
Dearly did it correspond with that of bishop or presbyter, that 
the name of the former might be applied to the latter. 

'^The signification of. the term may also be learned from 
the Aramaean term, the fit3^"^jD. This officer of the syna- 
gogue, the niast ^i'rP* ^^ regarded as bringing before 
Qod the prayers of the peof^e, which wei'e considered as 
their spiritual offerings. It appears from the Jemsalem 
Talmud, that when one was invited to ascend the pu}pit to 
ofier public prayers, the language of the invitation was not 
' Come and pray,' but ' Come hither, and presait oar offer* 
ing,' n3"*2.3np^ !Ttgs;.5* 

'^ The office of the nns£ h'^V^ did not, indeed, include 
the duty of a public teacher ; for the office of public preach- 
ing was not established as a permanent institution, but had 
its origin within the period of the Christian dispensation. 

''I have thus shown that the i4>peU«tion, io^el of the 
ekurck, was used to designate the presiding officer of the 
Christian church, with particular reiei'ence to the n02C fy^b^, 
of the synagogue. StUl, as .a name of an office, the angel 
of the church may have a meaning somewhat higher. Such 
a meaning it may have, with refefenoe, retrospectively, to 
the n)7r'^ *]dtbn of the Old Testament.^ So that the 
angel of the church may, at the same time, denote the bish- 
op or presbyter chosen by this Christian community, to be 
the messenger, or servant^ both of God and of the church. 
This call of the church is its^f a voctdio divinoy a divine 
eaiUng ; and, according to the New Testament view of the 
wibject, unites the idea €^ both dfices in the same person." 

Bengel, also, the most learned expoMtor of- the book of 

w Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae ad Apoc. 1. p. 1089 seq. 
»* Beraehot, c. 4. f. 206. Conip Zuqz, Die gottesdienstliehen 
Vortrage der Jud^n. 
M Comp. Malachi 2: 7, and Haggai 1: 13. 
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RevdaCion, is of opiiuoD, that the angd of the ehurch oor- 
responds to the *nnax ?* ^i of the synagogue. ** The He- 
brews had, in their synagoguei a ^^a^fi n*^'^^ n.d^tatum ec^ 
clesiae, who, in reading, in prayer, etc., leddbe cc«igregatioii; 
and such a leader, also, bad each of the seven churches of 
the ApooaJypse."^ 

The result is, that. the angel of the churches, whatever 
view we take of the origin of the term, was not the repre- 
s^itatire of an order or grade superior to presbyters, but was 
hunsdf merely a presbyter ; or, if you [riease, a hiikop^-^ 
provided you mean by k nmply what the Scriptures always 
iiiean,^^tlie pastor ci a efaweh, the ordinary and only minis- 
ter« The New Testament neyer recognizes more than one 
church in a city. This fact of itself precludes the suppontioii 
that the angel of the church could have been a diocesan 
hftving in the same city several churches under his authority. 

IL It remains to consider the historical argument for the 
original equ^dity and identity of bi^c^ and presbyters. 

This equality and identity was fii^ly recognized in the ear* 
ly church, and continued to be acknowledged as an historical 
^t, even after the establishment of the hierarchy, down to 
the time of the Reformation. The historical argument com- 
prised in this proposition may be resolved into several par- 
ticulars^ each of which serves to show that both the early 
lathers and later historians regarded presbyters and bishops 
as belonging originally to the same grade or order of the 
clergy, and as being equal in their rights and privileges* 

1. Presbyters are designated by names and titles similar 
to those of bishops. 

^ Erklarte Offenbaning, S. 216. For a farther illastration of 
the opinions of the learned, the reader is referred to Campbeirs Lee- 
tives on Eccl. Hist. pp. 82—88. Whately, Kingdom of Christ, pp. 
246-250. 

14» 
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2. Prtebyters, like bishops^ are carefuUj distingoushed 
from the deacons^ the $€cend crder of Che clergy ; and in 
such a oianner aa to ahow that both preabyters and bishopa 
are iDdtscriminately and equally the representativea of the 
first order. 

5. Preabyters were understood to possess the right to or- 
dain ; andy generally, to perform all the functions of the 
Episcopal office. 

4. Bishops, themselves, in their ministerial charaeter, ex- 
ercised only the jurisdiction, and pericwmed merely the offi- 
ces, of presbyters in the primtti?e churches. 

6. The original equality of biahops and presbyters contan- 
lied to be acknowledged, from the riae of the £piacopal hie- 
rarchy down to the time of the Reformation. 

1, Presbyters are designated in the writings of the^ early 
fathers by names and titles similar to those of bishops. 

When from the Scriptures we tum to the writings of these 
fathers, it is obsenrable that they speak sometimes of bishops 
atnd sometimes of presbyters as the presiding officers of the 
chnrch, and then again of both indiscriminately, as being 
one and the same in rank. To both they ascribe the same 
or similar names and titles, such as seniors, elders, chair- 
men, moderators, presidents, etc., all indicating identity of 
office, and equality in rank. Even when the first place is 
assigned to the bishop, he is only chief among equals, just 
^as in a modern presbytery or association, one is promoted to 
the office of moderator, to which all are alike eligible.^^^ 

2. Presbyters, like bishops, are carefully distinguished 
irom the deacons, the seccmd order of the clergy and in such 
A manner as to show that both presbyters and bishops are 
indiscriminately and equally the representatives of the first 
order. 

^7 We have broug[ht together in parallel coIumnB some of the 
Bvnefl and titles which are ascribed to bishops and presbyters sever- 
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Several of the earliest fathers dktinctlj recognize but two 
orders of the priesthood. Those of the first order are some- 
times denominated presbyters, sometimes bishops, and then 
again bishops and presbytia indiscriminately. Ii is worthy 
of particular notice, that while bishqM and presbyters ar« 
Cfmfounded one with another, ^ey are uniformly distinguish- 
ed from the deacons, the second order of the priesthood. 
'Whatever be the title by which the clergy of the first order 

ally. The intelligent reader will readily perceive the similarity of 
the titles given to both, and the identity of their significations. 

TITLES OF BISHOPS. TITLES OF PRESBTTBRS. 

eS^Oh nQOurrdfuroi, I'tpoqot aq- e9^o&,t ^^©«aT«T«fi>§ n^ogrdtm \\ 
Z0VT6S iiMihjaiwv^ n^oeeriaxsg. 

Fraesides, praepositl; praesi- Praepositi, antistites, majores 
denies, superattendenles, aup^rin* nata, seniores, seiHOces plebia, 
tendenteSf p%ptore§, patres eccle- aacerdotes, etc. 
siae, vicarii, praesules, antistites, 
antistites sacrorum, seniores, etc. . 

These and several other titles are given in the author's Antiquities, 
pp. 70, 94 ; in Riddle^, Christ. Antrq. pp. 161, 229 ; in Baumgarten, 
£r]&uterungen, S. 75, 94 } and in Rheinwaid, S. 30, 45. Obvious- 
ly the titles of both ace synonymous, and are applied indiscriminately 
to both bishops and presbyters, i& denote one and the same office. 
Riddle, Christ Antiq. p. 230. Blondell justly remarks, that ** the 
t2se bf su^h terms creates no difficulty, and for the reason that, evei^ 
aflei a 'distinction was made between bishops and presbyters in the 
second century by the decision of the churches, both continued to be 
distinguished indiscriminately by the same appellation." — Apologia 
pro Hieron.'p. 92. 

Riddle Also allows ^ that the terms, iniaxofcoe and irifeafivTe^OQ, m 
the New Testament are synonymous, and denote one and the same 
offiee;" and cites several passages, to some of which reference is 
made above. 

* Chiysost. Horn. 1. in Pbil. I. p.^. Hoiq. 3. in 1 Tim. 3. Thppdoret, in Phil. 
1: 1. 9; 25. Jerome, ad Tit, 1. and Ep. 63, 85. 
t Greg. Naz. Orat. I. $asil, Reg. Morali, 71. 
X SyaesiDS Ep. 12. 

^ Gfeg. Naz. Orat« L Basi}, M. Regula Montli. 
I) Ctaiyaost. Hem. U, fa 1 Tim. 4. Conp. Rom. 1% 8. 
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are called, we are ia do danger of miaUking tbem for the 
aecond. 

Clement of Rome, who wrote about A. D. M, is our 
f rat authority. Hia epistle addressed to the Corinthians, is 
the earliest and most anthenttc of all die writings of the 
apostolical fathers. It was held in such esteem by the eady 
Christians, that it was publicly read in their religious assem- 
blies, in the same manner as the apostolical ^istles.^ And, 
by ecclesiastical writers generally, nothing that is not divine 
is admitted to be of higher authority. This revered father 
recognizes but two orders of the priesthood, Inshaps and 
deacons, inusiiinovg Ka< dutMvwg, He gives not the least 
intimation of the existence of an individual diocesan bishop 
at Corinth ; but uniformly ^eaks of the presbyters of that 
church, whom the Corinthians had rejected, as belonging to 
the highest order. "The aposdes preaching in countries 
and cities, appointed the first fruits of their labors to be 
bishops and deeuumsy having proved them by the Spirit.''^ 
These are the two orders of the ministry, as originally ap- 
pointed by the apostles. " It were a grievous sin," he pro> 
ceeds to say, " to reject those who have faithfully fulfilled 
the duties of their Episcopal office" and immediately adds, 
** blessed are those presbyters^ who have finished their course 
'and entered upon their reward,''^^' t. e.« blessed are those 
presbyters who have thus faithfully performed the duties of 
their Episcopal office ; bishops and presbyters being used in- 
terchangeably as equally descriptive of the same order. 
This passage establishes the identity of bishops and presby- 

" Buscb, Eccl. Hist Lib. 3. c. 13. 

^ KaxA xta^a^ olv vtaX nolets Kt^vaaovrs^ Ka&iorixvov rdg ana^jdQ 
avrSv, doiUfidaavteg Tt} nvevfitarij eis iirtOMOTrovt Ktd Sumdrovs twp 
fuUApTiov 'Jrunevsiv.—Epist. ad Cor. § 42. p. 57. 

^ *^fjia^ria yd^ ov fux^^ ^ij^tv satou, i6v tove' i^ftwrms xal oaiatt 
nQOoevi/xovtag rd S^a rijg iicioKOTrije dyrofidloj/itp. JUaMiU 

reXsietP ¥axoy t^v ardluotv^ — Epistx ad Cor. § 44. p. 68. 
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ters in the opinion of this Tenerable author, who may be 110- 
derstood.to express the prevailing opinion hoth at Rome and 
at Corintb. The ^istje proceeds on the evident assuinpUoOy 
that both held the same minist^ial office, and sustained the 
same relations to the people. He is remonstrating with the 
Corinthians for expelling certain presbyters from- their 6t^ 
ofTic^ ium ti^g imanon^g, ." Clement himself," says Riddle, 
" was nei even aware of the distinction between bishops and 
presbyters — terms which in fact he uses as synonymous."^ - 

Polycarp is our next witness. This father was faimliar 
with those who had seen our Lord* He was the disciple of 
John the apostle, and is supposed . by many to be the angel 
of .the church at Smyrna, in Rev. 2: 8. Such was the re- 
spect in which his epistle was held by the primitive Chrifih 
tiana, that it . was publicly read in their churches until the 
fourth century. This valuable relic of antiquity, the date of 
which is usually assigned to the year 140, harmonizes in a 
remarkable degree with that of Clement, in recognizing but 
two orders of the clergy.^^ The first it denominates presb^" 
iers. Bishops are pot once named in all the epistle. These 
presbyters are represented ass the inspectors and rulers of 
the church, having authority to administer its discipline, and 
to exercise all the functions of its highest officers. Nor is 
there the least intimation that any one has authority superior 
to theirs. , 

As the author of the epistle, and apparently the presiding 
elder, the x^Qeatdg of the church, Polycarp opens the letter 
with the usual Christian salutation to the church whom he ad- 
dresses, coupled with that of his fellow-presbyters. " Poly- 
carp and the presbyters with him, to the church of God 
dwelling at Philippi, mercy to you, and peace be multiplied 

*' Christ. Antiq. p. ^. Comp. Waddington's Church Hist., p. 35. 
Canipbeirs Lectures, p. 72: 

ir^aafivrd^QH nod dwnivoii m- Bh} mo) Xq*atfm — ^d, Fhil* 6. 6. 
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from God Almtghljr, and ihe Lord Jesus Christ oar Savioar/' 
Paul in his salatalicMi addressess the bishops and deacons of 
this church. Palyoarp in his, ^aks only of presbyters and 
deacons. If there were three orders of clergy at Philippic 
the omission of one by the apostle, and another by this apos- 
tolical father is nnaccountable. The advice of ;Polycarp to 
the church '' to be subject to the presbyters and deacons** 
becomes particularly irrelevant and improper;, on the suppo- 
sition, that the government of the church was vested in a 
hiskop. The conclusion, therefbre, is inevitable, that bishop 
and presbyter were still used interchsuigeably ; and that both 
Paul and Polycarp speak of the same class of officers, 
dement and Polycarp were contemporaries and survivors 
of the apostles. They resided, the one at Rome ; the other, 
in Asia Minor. They represent distinct portions of the 
Christian church, remote from each other, and widdy 'dif> 
ferent in language, in government, and in national peculiari- 
ttes. The ecclesiastical polity of these four churches may 
fairly be assumed as an example of the usage of others at 
this time. So far as we can ascertain from the writings of 
these fathers, no office existed in the churches either of 
Rome, Corinth, Smyrna, or Philippi, superior to that of 
presbyter ,* nor is there any indication of divermty of order, 
degree, ordtnafeion, or power, between the several presbyters 
or bishops of those churches ; save that of senior or mod- 
erator, the nQ02iSvtog of their body. 

It is also particularly noticeable, that Polycarp specifies 
the <|ualificati6ns necessary both for deacons,^ and for pres- 
byters ;^^ and, like Paul, the apostle, on a similar occasion, 
Tk. 1: 5-— 9, makes no menttmi of what is proper in the 
conduct and character of a bish^. 

Justin Martyr, the Christian philosopher, who suffered 
martyrdom A. D. 165, two years before the death of Pply- 
carpi oSers further, confirmatioa of these views of the sub- 

» Ep. c. 6. " Ep. c. 6. 
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ject. A native of Samtu'ia ia PalesCine and ccnf ctted to 
Chrifttiantty at Epliesua, be travelled in £gypi and visited 
most of the Christian churches in everj part of the Roman 
empire, residing also for a long time at Rome. We may 
therefore expeqt from him the itiost exaet and certain khow* 
ledge of the doctrine and usages of the second century* We 
may be assured that he underE^tood the government and wor« 
ship of the church. That the informatiim which Justin 
gives respecting the christian church was strictly and uni- 
versaljy true, we have the fullest assurance from the leani" 
ing, the candor and thie piety of the author, and froip the 
fact that he speaks from personal knowledge as an itinerating 
chriatiaa counsellor and teach^. Never himself holding 
any clerical office, his relations to the church, his learning, 
his candor, his piety, bis ^extensive travels, and his death, all 
4^oBcur to render him an unexc^tionable witness. In bis 
descr^tion of public worship, after mentioning prayers and 
the fraternal salutation, h^ says,-^'* There is brouj^t to him 
who presides over the brethren, r<? ^oetrreSvi rtop adehpiSv, 
bread and a cup of water, and wine ; and- he, takti^g them, 
offers up praise and glory to the Father of the universe, 
through the name of the Son. and the- Holy Ghost, and ren- 
ders thanks for these> bis gifb. At the close of his petition 
and thanksgivings, a)l the people present say Amen ; which, 
iu the Hebrew language, signifies so may it he. And he 
who presides, having given thanks, and the whole assembly 
having expressed their assent, they who are called among us 
deacons, dtaxovDi, distribute the bread, and the wine, and 
water to each of those who are present, to partake of that 
which has been blessed. Also they carry to those whp are 
not present."^ 

^'*j4d6lipol HOivdg cv^c^s noiijodfupok imiff re iaarrmv xaH xov 
tforrw^ivrog w/it aXlo»y navztipiv irdvnav evTOVwg. •^ — oAXi/^vtf 

rf flr(»oeaT«dir« xwv dSskip^p afftot tieA froriji^i^ vSaim Moi 
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His testimony, m the passage above cited, is that tv^o 
orders only officiated in their public worship and in their 
celebration of the euchwist. Somi after this, he again de- 
scribes their mode of public worship, and of communion , 
and s(>ectfies the same officiating officers, the president of 
the brethren, and the deacons.^ Nothing occurs, either in 
the narrative, or in the distinctive Epithet, to indicate any 
higher order or office than that of the officiating presbyter 
who conducted their worship and administered the sacrft- 
ment ; or if you call him bishop, he is still of the same order, 
distinguished clearly from the deacons, but differing in no 
wise from the order of presbyters. 

Upon the imp<Mt of this frQoe^TWSy of Jtisttn, about which 
so much is said, the following remarks of Milton are worthy 
of particular consideration : — ^' Now for the word nQoetndg, 
k is more likely that Timothy never knew the word in that 
sense. It was the vanity of those next succeeding times not 
to oontent themselves with the simplicity of Scripture phrase, 
but must make a new lexicon to name themselves by ; one 
will be called fr^acrra)^, or nnlisteSj a word of precedence; 
another would be termed a gnostic, as Clemens; a third, 
sacerdos, or priest, and talks of alters ; which was a phiin 
sign that their doctrine began to change, for which they 
must change their expressions. But that place of Justin 
Martyr serves rather to convince the author, than to make 
for him, where the name n^Bcrwg tciv ddsXipwr, the presi- 

it^/iocroCi Kcel ovTQQ XetfiiAv, atvw xtd ^^ttv x^ itar^ xmf okwvx iid 
Tov 6v6/iaroe Tov vlov not roii Trvtv/natDf tov dyiov, dvanifAirai 
naX svxaQiariav vntQ rpv xarr^^tfoadai tovtqjv na^ ctvrov inl 
iroXv noieirai, on ai*vrel^aoiVTog rdg tvyds ««< t-^v tvxngtoTiav^ 
TWf o trtiQwv Xadg enev^ijfAu kiyanfj ^/uiiv. — evxt^tar^aiPTO^ 9i tov 
TtQOSOTMTOQ^ XflU tmtvtftijfi^aavToi wm^tog tov ^ov, •* nslov/Mvot 
9r«f ^/ttiv 9id»ovot, Silfwxatv tnHorijf roV ntx^dyrcar furaXaptlv. 
— j4^o^, 1. c. 65. p. 82. Comp. Seniisch's Justin Martyr. Trans. 
Edinburgh 1843. Vol. T. pp. 28—9. 
^ Api^» 1. 0. 67. p. 83. 
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deat or pastcnr of the brethren {for to what end is he thieir 
president but to teach them?) cannot be limited to signify a 
prelatical bishop, but rather commanici^es that Greek appel- 
lation to every ordinary presbyter; for there he tells what. 
the Cfaristiaivs had wont to do in their several congregations^ 
to read and expound, to pray and administer, all which he 
says the ngoaatdg, or antistes did. Are these the offic^> 
only of a bishop, or shall we think that every coDgregationi 
where tliese things were done, which he attributes to this 
' antistes,' had a bishop present among them 1 unless ihej 
had as many * antistites' as presbyters, which this ptace rather 
seems to imply ; and so we may infer even from their owft 

alleged authority, ' that mUistes was nothing ebe but prei^y- 
ter.'"67 

Having now passed the middle of the second century, and 
fband, thus far, only two orders in the .church, we may fairly 
conclude that such was the. organization adopted by the 
apostles. This early and uniform usage is a fair exposition 
of their authority and example. But the evidence already 
adduced is corroborated by other authorities. 

Irenaeus, a Greek, of Asia Minor, was in his youth a he»- 
er of the venerable Polycarp, the disciple of John. He spent 
his advanced life in Gaul, at Lyons, and died about the com- 
mencement of the third century, probably A. D. 20^ 
Speaking of Marcion, Valentinus, Cerinthus, and other here- 
tics, he says : — ** When we refer them to that apostolic tra- 
dition, which is preserved in the churches, through the suc- 
cession of their presbyters, these men oppose the tradition ; 
pretending that, being more wise than, not only the preshy^ 
ters, but the apostles themselves, they have found the uncor- 
rupted truth."^ Continuing the same course of reasoning, 

^ Milton's Prelatical Episcopacy, Prose Works, Vol. I. p. 76. 

^ Com aiitem ad earn iterum traditionem, quae est ab AposioTiff, 
quae per successiones Presbyterorum in ecclesiis custoditur, provoca- 
mas eos : adversantar tradiiioni, dicentes, «e. non sokHB Prtsbfteris^ 

15 
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the author, in the next section, again styles these same pres- 
byters, bishops. ** We can enumerate those who were con* 
stituted by the apostles, bishops in the churches; their suc- 
cessors, also, eiren down to our time. — But because it would 
be tedious, in such a volume as this, to enumerate the suc- 
cessions in all the churches, showing to you the traditioe 
and declared faith of the greatest and most ancient atid 
noted church, founded at Rome by the two glorious apostles^ 
Peter and Paul, which she received from the apostles, and is 
come to us through the successions of the bishops, we con- 
found all who conclude otherwise than-4hey ought, by what 
means soever they do so."* 

But the very same traditions and successions, which are 
here ascribed to the bishops, are just above assigned also to 
the presbyters. 

Again, treating of the churches c^f Smyrna and Ephesns, 
he* speaks in a similar connection, of Polycarp, as a bishop ; 
but in another place, he styles him that blessed and apostoU 
ical presbyter y inmog o fJtanoQiog not anoctokithg nqeaj^izE' 

Again, ** We ought to obey ihiyse presbyters in the church, 
who have succession, as we have shown, from the apostles; 

aed eiiam ^postolis exsistentes safxientiorea, slnceram invenisse veri- 
tateiii. — Irenaevs^JIdT, Haer» L. 3. c. 2. § 2. p. J75. 

^ Tradi^ionem ila<jue Aposlolorum in toto mundo manifestatam in 
omni ecclesia adest respicere omnibus, qni vera velint videre ; Bt ha- 
befiras airnunierare eoB, qui ab Apostolis instituti sunt Episcopi in 
ecclesiis, el successores eorum usque ad nos, qui nihil tale docuerunt, 
neque cognoverunt, quale ab his deliratur. — Sed quoniam va^lde Ion- 
gum est in hoc tali volumine, omnium ecclesiarum enumerare suc- 
cessiones, maximae et antiquissimae et omnibus cognitae, a glorio- 
sissimis duobus Aposto1i« Petro et Paulo Romae fundatae et constitu- 
tae ecclesiae earn, quam habetab Apostolis traditionem et annnntia- 
tam hominibus fidem, per successiones Episcoporttm pervenientem 
usque ad nos indicantes, confnndimus omnes, etc. — Irenaeus, c. 3. 
§l.p. 175, et § 2. ibid. 

^ Euseb. Ecel. Hist. Lib. 5. c. 20. , 
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who, with the saccession of the Episcapnie^ received the 
certain gift of truth, according to the good pleasure of the 
Father." 

^' And truly^ they who by many are regarded as presbyters^ 
but serve their own pleasures, and, not having the fear of 
God in their hearts, but elated with the pride of their exalta- 
tion to the chief seat, commit wickedness in secret, saying, 
no one seeth us — ^they shall be convicted. — From all such we 
ought to withdraw, and, as we have said, to adhere to those 
who maintain the doctrine of the apostles, and who, with the 
order of the presbyter&hip preserve sound doctrkie and a 
blameless conversation for the confirmation and reproof of 
otbers."7i 

Again, he says, * that they who cease to serve the church 
in the ministry, are a reproach to the sacred order of the 
presbyters;' but he had just before styled these same persoiis 
bishepsJ^ 

In his letter to the Roman bishop Victor, he speaks of 

'* Quapropter «is, qui in ecclesiis sunt, Presbyteris obaudire oportet, 
his, qui successionem habent ab Apostolis^sicut ostendimus ; qui cum 
Episcftpatus successio-ne charisma Yeritatis cerium secundum placi- 
turn Patris acceperunt, etc. After this,-— Qui vero crediti qutdem 
sunt a mnltia esse Presbytcri, serviunt autem suis voluptatibus, et 
Bon praeponunt limorem Dei in cordibus suis, sed contumelijs agunt 
reliquos, el principalis conscssionis lumore elati sunt et in abteconsis 
agunt mala, et dicunt, nfmo nos videt, redarguentur a verbo, etc. — Ab 
omnibus^igitur talibus absistere oportet, adhajerere vero his, qui et 
ApostoIoFum, sicut praediximus, doctcjnam custodiunt, et cum Pres- 
byterii ordine sermonem, sanum et conversationem sine ofFensa praes- 
lanl, ad confirmationem et correptionem ceterorum. Finally, Totov- 
Tovg II Q tap vrigovq dvar^fepti »/ fxxlf^aia. nsg} oiv nal o TTQOtpiJTfjg 
fT/WV doioo} ravi a^yovrdg gov iv it^ffVij 9ta\ rovg tTnaxoirovG «V 
8i«at4}OvPrj»^Irenaeu8y L. 4. c. 26. § 2, 3, 4. p. 962. § 5. p. 263. 

'* Qui ergo relinquunt praeconium ecclesiae imperitiam sanctorum 
presbyterorum arguunt, non contemplantes quanto pluris sit idiota re- 
ligiosus a blasphemo et impudentc sophista, L. .5. c. 20. § 2. In the 
preceding section, he says, Omnes enim valde posteriores sunt quam, 
episcopi quibus apostoli tradiderunt ecclesias. § 1. 
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the prabytets, who hBd previiieil over the charch in that 
city before that hiihop. One of theae bishops, the predeces- 
sors of VictM, was Anicetus, whom Polycarp endeavored in 
Tain to persuade to " retain the usage of tYtia prtsbyters who 
had preceded him."^ 

We submit the above extracts to the attention of the 
reader, who cannot fail to observe, that the terms, bishop and 
presbyter are used by this ancient father, as perfectly conver- 
tible terms. Bishops he denominates presbyters ; and pres- 
byters, bishops. In so many words he ascribes the Episco- 
pate to presbyters. They unitedly constitute but one order 
in the priesthood. Both Justin and Irenaeus represent the 
churches of Asia Minor. The latter also resided for many 
years in the Western part of the Roman empire. The 
former, resided at Rome when he wrote the Apology from 
which the extract is taken. He travelled in the different 
countries where the gospel had been preached, conlirmii^ 
the churches, and was personally acquainted with the usages 
both of the Eastern and Western churches. The concur- 
ring testimony of these two witnesses shows, that as yet the 
Christian church universally retained the apostolical institu- 
tion of two orders of the clergy. 

We are not ignorant of the gloss that is given to these 
passages from Irenaeus, in the endeavor to defend the theory 
of an original distinction between bishops and presbyters. 
But the conaideralicm of the Bpisci^ argument is foreign 
to imr purpose. The authorities are before the reader ; and 
of their obvious meaning, any one is competent to foim an 
independent, unaided judgment. 

Titus Flavius Clemens, coromonly known as Clement of 
Alexandria, lived at the close of the second, and the begin- 
ning of the third century. He was at the head of the cele- 
brated school at Alexandria,. the preceptor of Origen, and 



" Euseb. Eccl. Hisl. Lib. 5. c 
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the most learned man of bis dge. He speaks indeed of 
presbyters, bishops and deacons. After citing from the epis* 
ties various practicai precepts, he proceeds to say that *' no- 
ffuerous other precepts also, directed to select characters, 
have been written in the sacred books, some to presbi/ierSf 
some to bishopsy some to deacons, and others to widows.'*^^ 
in this enumeration he appears to have iellowed the order of 
the apostle in Tit. I: 5 — 7, mentioning presbyters first. He 
repeatedly shows, however, that there were at that time 
but two orders, deacons and presbyters; having observed 
that in most things there are two sorts of ministry, the one, 
of a nobler nature than the other, and having illustrated 
this distinction by several other examples, he says : " Just so 
m the church, the presbyters are entrusted with the digni- 
fied ministry; the deacons, with the subordinate."?^ H'd 
also speaks of a nQmta^udQUL, or firsi seat in the presbytery; 
from all which, the obvious inference is, that the bishop of 
this author is only the nqwcxfig of earlier writers, the presid- 
ing elder of the presbytery^ Henceforth the title of nQOfatnin 
is seldom found in the fathers, but instead of it that of Inia^ 
xonoSy bishop J constantly occurs. 

In his treatise, *' What rich man can be saved ? " Clen^ 
ent relates that John, the apostle, observing a young man of 
singular beauty, was so struck with his appearance, that turn- 
ing to the bishop who presided ooer aU, he commended him 
to his care in the presence of the church. John after repeat- 
ing the charge, is said to have returned to Ephesus, and ** this 
presbj/ter/' taking home the young man that had been com- 
mitted to his care, nourished, educated, and lest him. John 
himself on his return, is represented to have addressed this 
same presbyter as a bishop, " O bishop, return to us your 

'^ Paedag. Lib. 3. p. 264. Comp. also Strom. Lib. 6. p. 667. 

v^iofii'iTt^i GiotovotVj sixQva r^v vnei^TtH'^ oi didxavoi — Strom. Lib. 
7. p. 700. 

IB* 
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charge."''^ Here then Clement uses interchangeably the 
terms, bishop and presbyter, to designate the same persoo^ 
and makes John address, as bishop^ one who was, notwith- 
slaudiug, a mere presbyter, ** In this anthor we find a pres- 
bytery and deacons only, which is as forcible an exclusion of 
a third order, whether superior or intermediate, as can be 
reasonably expected from a writer, who had no knowledge of 
a third." 

The account of TertuUian again, contemporary with 
dement, both having died the same year, A. D. 220, har- 
imonizesin a remarkable manner with that of Justin Mar- 
tyr, as exliibited above. In describing the worship of Chris- 
tian assemblies, he observes : ** Certain approved elders pre- 
«ide who have obtained that honor, not by price, but by the 
•evidence of their fitness. "^7 Aged men never presided by 
virlue of their age, in ancient Christian assemblies. Besides 
the passage distinctly asserts that these presidents were eho^ 
sen to their office. They administered the sacrament and ful- 
filled the office of the nQoiiStiog of Justin Martyr. " We never 
take from the hands of others than presidents, praestdentium, 
the sacrament of the eucharis$," says TertuHiaH.7^ The 
president is also denominated in the same chapter, antistes, 
n term exactly corresponding to that oinQoeatiag in Justin. 
That this president, styled also bishop, is only the presiding 
•and officiating presbyter, is apparent from another passage in 
TertuUian. *' The highest j^raVs^, who is the bishop, has the 
right of granting baptism; aflerwards, the presbyters and 
deacons ; not, however, without the authority of the bishops 
for the honor of the church."^^ The highest priest implies 
the existence of inferiors of the same order. What then is the 

w Chap. 42. pp. 667, 66J), vol. 7. Sanct. Pat. Op. Polemica. 

7' Praesldent prolati quique seniores honorem istum non pretio, sed 
testimonio adepti ; neque enim prctio ulla res Dei constat. — ^pol. 
c. 39. 

"^ De Corona; c. 3. p. 102. 

^ Dandi baptismum quidem habet jus summus sacerdos qai est 
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but a presbyter elevated to the office ci a pre^dent or 
moderator? Tbitf this office implies no superiority ia order 
or rank, appears from the fact that he who lield it was a{^ 
pointed to it, not by any scriptural or apostolical ordination 
or appointment, but simply for the preservation of the honor 
and peace of the church. 

TertttUian r^resents another division of the church, that 
of Africa, in which the Episcopal government Was earliest 
developed ; but even in these churches the apostdicad order 
had not yet been fuUy superseded by the hierarchy. The 
sum of his testimony as well as of that of all who have gone 
before him, is, that there was but one order in the church 
snperior to that of deacons. The government of the church 
was, in his time, in a transition state. Ter tdllan stands, as 
has been jusUy observed, ** on the boundary between two dif- 
ferent epochs in the development of the church." Henceforth 
^e bishop assumes more prominence ; but as yet he has not be- 
gun to be acknowledged as one of an order superior to pres- 
byters. From the days of the apostles downwards he has 
been one among his fellow-presbyters possessing merely thai 
conventional distinction which belongs to any one who may 
be appointed the presiding officer of a body, all whose 
-members enjoy equal rights and privileges. Whatever apo^* 
tolical succession there has been thus far, has been through 
a line of presbyters by presbyterian ordination. The lists 
which Irenaeus has given of primitive bishops are only cata- 
logues of presbyters bearing this title. The usurpation of 
Episcopal prerogative, the assumption by the bishops of di- 
vine right, and all those innovations whose general progress, 
we are soon to witness are unauthorized and anti-scriptural, 
and consequently are mere nullities; and such they must 
ever continue to be, notwithstanding the incredible assurance 
with which, by some, their canonical authority is ceaselessly 

epificopiis : Dehinc presby teri et diaconi ; non tamen sine episcopi 
auct^^ritate propter ecclesiae honorem. — D9 Bapi, o. 17. 
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asserted. General assertioas however mafoonded are easily 
made ; and, when boldly made and perpetaallj repeated, they 
do sometimes ensure reception. Bat we know not how any 
man who kno%v& what proof is, and what the evidence ki the 
present case is, can venture on such assumptions. - What if 
Tertullian, Clement, Irenaeus, and others, teil usof bishc^? 
*' It remains yet to be evinced out of this and the like places, 
which will never be, that the word bishop is otherwise taken, 
thin in the language of St. Paul and the Acts, for an order 
above presbyters. We grant them bishops, we grant them 
worthy men, we grant them placed in several churches by 
the apostles, we grant that freuaeos and Tertullian affirm 
this ; but that they were placed in a superior order above the 
presbytery, show from all these words why we should gr&nt. 
It is not enough to say that the apostle led this man bishop 
in Rome, and that other in Ephesus, but to show when they 
altered their own decree set down by St. Paul, and made all 
the presbyters undef lings to one bishop."^ 

3. Presbyters were understood in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity to possess the right to ordain, and generally to pertom 
the functions of the Episcopal office. 

The right of presbyters to ordain, and the validity of ordi- 
nation administered by them, is a dircH^t inference from what 
has already been said of their identity with bi^iops. Clem- 
ent knows nothing of any distinction between bishops and 
presbyters. Poly carp knows nothing of bishops. Each spe- 
cifies but two orders or grades of officers in the church, of 
which two deacons are one. Presbyters or bishops, of ne- 
cessity form the other order, and are one and the same. 
Justin Martyr, again, speaks of only two grades, of which 
beacons form one. IrenSeus, still later, uses the titles, bish- 
op and presbyter, as perfectly convertible terms ; and Clem- 
ent of Alexandria and Tertullian recognize no clear distinction 
between bishops and presbyters as different orders. If there- 

w Milton's Prelatical Episcopacy, Prose Works, Vol. I. p. 85. 
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lore there were^ in the ages immedutely succeeding the apo»- 
ties, but two orders in the churchy if bishops and presbyters 
were sttU but different names for the same office, as they were 
in the churches founded by the ^>o8tles, then assuredly pres- 
bjters had the right to ordain. The ordaining power was vest* 
ed in them, as the highest order of ecclesiastical officers. 

TFe have, however , direct proof that presbyters, in the primi- 
ti ye church, did themselves ordatn. This is found in the epistle 
of Firmilian from Asia Minor, to Cyprian in Carthage, A. D. 
256. In explanation of the ecclesiastical polity of these 
churches, he says, ** All power and grace is vested in the 
church, where the presbyters^ mfffoms natu^ preside, who have 
authority to baptize, to impose huads.[in the reconciling of 
penitents], and ie ordain "^^ Firmilian wrote in the Greek 
language, fi-om Asia ; but we have a Latin translation of his 
epistle in the writings of Cyprian. No one who has any ao 
quaintance with these languages, can doubt that the mtff^rte 
fUJttu, of the Latin is a translation of nQsa^eQOi, in the origi- 
nal. Both the terms nQ&r^td^ and m^jwes naiu^ mean 
the same thing; and each may, with equal propriety, be ren- 
dered aged men, elders, presbyters.^ The Episcopal hie- 
rarchy was not fuUy established in these Eastern churches 
so early^ as in the Western. Accordingly, we find the pres- 
byters here in the full enjoyment still of their original right 

"* Omnis potestas et gratia in ecclesia oonatituta sit ; ubi praesi- 
4eni major es natn, qui et baptizandi, et.manum imponendi, et ojrdj- 
nandi, possicknt, potetstatem. — Cyprian^ Epist. 75. p. 145. 

^ Reeves, the traBsIator of Jastin, a churchman, who loses no op- 
portunitj of opp<Miing seotarians, allows in his notes on Uie passage, 
VQOixma^, etc., that this n(fOiOTm ^ Justin, the profmti seniores of 
Tertullian, the major es ruitu of Firmilian, and the npohotwrk^ ?r^ca- 
fvH^i, or presiding presbyters of St. Paul, 1 Tim. 4: 17, were all 
one and the same. Now Tertullian, Cyprian, orFirmiKan, the ceie- 
brated bishop of Caesarea in Gappadocia, and St. Paul, all mean pres- 
byters. Their language cannot be otherwise interpreted without 
▼iolefice. Presbyter, says Bishop Jewell, is expounded in Latin by 
major mUu.—Smyik*s Presbyt. and Prtlaeyy p. 367; • 
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to ordain. The general tenor of the letter, in connection 
with this passage, exhibits the popular government of the 
apoetolical churches as yet continuing among the -churches of 
Asia. The highest authority is vested in the members of the 
churchy who stiJI administer their own government. No re- 
strictions have yet been laid upon the presbyters in the ad- 
ministration of the ordinances. Whatever clerical grace is 
essential for the right adiiiinistration of baptism, of Gonsecra- 
tion, and of ordination, is still retained by the presbyters. 

This authority is in perfect harmony with that of Irenaeus 
given above, that the succession and the Episcopate had 
come down to his day, the latter part of the second century, 
through a series of presbyters, who, with the Episcopate, en- 
Joyed the rights, and exercised the prerogatives, of bishops, 
ordination being of course included. ** This passage," says 
Goode, ** appears to me decisive as to Ir^naeus's view of the 
matter."® 

To the foregoing testimonies succeeds that of the author 
-of the Commentaries on St. FauFs Epistles, attributed by 
some to Ambrose, but with greater probability assigned to 
Hilary the Deacon, A. D. 384. "The apostle calls Tim- 
Othy, created by him a presbyter ^^ a bishop (for the first 
presbyterd were called bishops), that when he departed, the 

«» Goode's Divine Rule, Vol. II. p. 66. 

^ ** Timojtby is here said, we may observe, to have been ordained a 
presbyter. And I cannot but th'mk that the passage, 1 Tira. 4: 14, is 
favorable to this view. For without adopting the translation whieh 
some have given of this passage, viz., ' with the iaying <on of hands 
for the office of a presbyter^' if we retain our own version, which ap- 
pears to ine more natural, who or wiiat is ^ the presbytery?' Ceitain- 
]y not consisting altogether of the apostles, though -it appears, from 
2 Tim. 1: 6, that ordination v/as received by Timothy partly from St. 
Paul, fiut if presbyters joined in that ordination, it could not be to 
a higher sacerdotal grade or order than that of the presbylerhood. 
Nor is this inconsistent with his being called elsewhere an apostle, 
which name might be given him as onie appointed to beasuferia- 
tendent of e^6harQh:"-^DivitM Rtde^ Vol. 11. p. 64. 
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one 4h«l came next might Succeed Mm. Moreover, in Egypt 
the presbyters coofiriii, if a bishop is not present.^^ But be* 
cause the presbyters that followed began to be found un- 
wcM-chy to hold the primacy, the custom was altered ; the 
Council foreseeing that not order, but merit, ought to make 
a bishop ; and that he should be appointed by the judgment 
of many priests, lest an unworthy person should rashly usurp 
the office, and he a scandal to many."®^ 

This passage, then, clearly contradicts the notion of our 
opponents as to the essential necessity by apostolical ordi- 
nance of the succeesional £piseopal consecration of all 
bishops.^^ 

^ The author of the " Qaesliones in Vet. et Nov. Test" which 
have been ascribed to Augustine, but are probably not his, eays, ** In 
. Alexandria, and through the whole of Egypt, if there is no 'bishop, 
a presbyter eoii«scra<c»." (In Alexandria )et per totam ^gyptum ai 
destt £f iscopus consecrat presbyter.) Where, however, one MS, 
reads, confirms (consignat). See Aug. Op, Vol. III. App., coJ. 93. 
On this subject, the 13th canon of the Council of Ancyra (in the code 
of the Universal Church) is also worth notice. — Divine Rule^ ibid. 

^ Tintotbeuni, presbyterum a se efeatum, episcopnm yocat, quia 
priflii presbyteri episcopi appellabantur,. ut xecedente uno se^quens ei 
succederet. Denique apod ^gyptum presbytej-i consignant si prse- 
sens non sit episcopus. Sed quia coeperunt seque/ites presbyteri in- 
digni inveniri ad pritnatus tenendos, immutata est ratio, prospiciente 
Concilio, ut non ordo sed meritam crearet episcopum multorum «a-> 
cerdotum judicio • constitutum ne indrgnus teroere usurparet et eseet 
maltis scandalum. Comment, in £ph 4: 11, 13. Inter Op. Am- 
bros., ed. Ben.', Vol. II. app. col 241, 242. The " Counciir may, I 
suppose, be what TertuUian Aalls ** consessus ofdinis." 

^ There are, alse, indirect confirmatory proofs. Such, I think, is 
afforded by the account we have in Eusebius (vi. 29,) of the appoint- 
ment of Fabianus to the bishopric of Rome, for the assembly that 
met to elect a bishop having fixed upon him, flared him at onre on 
the Episcopal throne. C^/i6?.k^Teje tTTi tov ^(Jijvop t^s tTTiaxow^s 
Xnfiuvrae avrav tnt&ttVM ) which seems to me irreconcilable with the 
notion that Episcopal conseeration was essential to entitle him to ihe 
Episcopal seat ; for he was installed in it without any such consecra- 
tion. 
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A presbyter f it is to be observed, beeomet the successor o£ 
the apostle; and the apostolical succession comes down 
through him, as through a bishop ; plainly contradicting the 
notion that the grace of ordination is exclusively restricted 
to a succession of diocesan bishops, and establishing, in the 
opinion of this author, the validity of presbyterian ordina- 
tion. To this effect is the same author. " After the bishop, 
the apostle has subjoined the ordinstion (order) of the dea- 
conship. Why ; but that the ordination (order) of a bishop 
and presbyter is one and the same? For each is a priest; 
but the bishop is chief; so that every bishop is a presbyter, 
but not every presbyter a bishop. JFar he is bishop ufko is 
chief among the presbyters. Moreover, he notices that Tim- 
othy was ordained a presbyter, but inasmuch as he had no 
qither above Aim, he was a bishop," Hence he shows that 
Timothy, % presbyter, might ordain a bishop, because of his 
equality with him. " For it was neither lawlu] nor right for 
an inferior to ordain a superior, inasmuch as one cannot con- 
fer what he has not received.^^e 

There is another passage which is in striking coincidence 
with the foregoing, and is prd^bly from the same author, 
though found in an appendix to the works of Augustine. 
"That by presbyter is meant a bishop, the apostle Paul 
proves, when he instructs Timothy whom he had ordained a 
presbyter, respecting the character of one whom he would 
make a bishop. For what else is the bishop than the Jirst 

• 

*"* Post Episcopom tamen Diaconi ordinationem subjicit. Quare ? 
nisi quia Episcopi et Presbyteri una ordinatio est ^ Uterqae enim 
sacerdos est, sed Episcopus primiis est \ ut omnis Episcopus Presbj- 
ter sit, non omnis Presbyter Episcopus ; hie enim Episcopus est, qai 
inter Presbyteros primus est. Denique Timotheirm Pl*edbyterum 
ordinatum significat ; sed quia ante se alteram non habebat, Episco- 
pus erat. (Jnde et quemadmodumEpisoopum ordinet ostendit Ne- 
que enim fas erat aut licebat, ut inferior ordinaret majorem ; nemo 
enim tribuit quod non accepit. — Comment, in 1 Tim. 3: 8, inter j^m- 
inros. Op, Vol. II. app, 295. 
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prenhyter, that fs, the highest priest ? For he [the bishopj 
calJs them [the presbyters] by no other name than filbuh 
presbyters and fellow-priests. He therefore considers them: 
of the same grade as himself" But he ' is careful by no* 
means to do the same with regard to clerical persons of in- 
ferior rank. Not even with the deacons, for to place him- 
B^f in the same category with them would be degrading his 
Qwn rank. "Does the bishop call the deacons his fellow^ 
deacons ? Certainly not ; because they are far inferior toi 
him, and it were a disgrace to call the judge a mere manor 
ger of a clerk* s'ojice.** If any are tlisposed to call in ques^ 
tion this interpretation of the phrase, judicem dicere prtmt*^ 
terium^ I will only say that it was given to me by Prof. 
Rothe of Heidelberg, with whose rtame the reader h!a» 
already become familiar, by the frequent references to his 
learned work on the Origin of the Christian Church. The 
following is also his' exposition of the pjissage. " Where 
there is a real difference of office and ^rank, the higher 
o^cjT cannot include himself in the official designation: of 
the fowcr, without degrading himself. It would be a down- 
right insult, to address the president of a court as the head 
of his clerks. Just s6 it does not enter the mind of the 
bishop to call his deacons, fdlow-deaconSy — making himself 
thereby a deacon. Between these two officers there exists 
an actual difference in rank. On the other hand, he calJo 
the presbyters his fellow-presbyter s^ because he sees no real 
difference between his office and theirs, but only a difference 
in degree ; that* is, he considers himself, in relation to the 
presbyters, as only primus inter pares, chief among equals. 
Tlie offices of bishop and presbyter therefore are essentially 
one and the same ; the very thing which Ambrosiaster wishes 
to prove. * For in Alexandria and throughout all Egypt, 
upon the decease of the bishop, the presbyter confirms (con* 
sigBat): "89 

^ Presbyieram autem intelligi Episcopum probat Paulus Apo8t<^ 

16 
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Here the presbyter peribrms, another of the Episcopal 
functions, — administering the rite, not only of ordination but 
of cor^rnwiion.^ 

The full sacerdotal power i^ possessed by every presby- 
ter, according to the authority of the earliest fathers. The 
apostolical fathers know no distinction between bishops and 
presbyters ; and later ones make no difference in their order 
or grade of rank. The distinction of bishop is only a cen- 
Tentional arrangemcQt made for mutual convenience, but in 
no wise incapacitating the. presbyter for the performance of 
any of his sacerdotal offices. The right to ordain still be- 
longs to him ; and the bishop, when selected to preside over 
his fellow-presbyters, receives no new consecration or ordi- 
nation, but continues himself to ordain as a presbyter. 

Such is a plain statement of this controverted point, and 
such the exposition which many Episcopal writers, even at 
the present day give of this subject But if the delusive doc- 
trine of divine right and apostolical succession be given up, 
the validity of presbyterian ordination is of course conceded. 
Such Episcopalians, therefore, themselves afford us the fullest 
refutation of the absurd and arrogant pr.etensions of high- 
church Episcopacy. 

loB, quando Timothenm, quern ordinavit Presbyterum instrait, qua- 
iom debeat creare Eplscopum. Quid egtenim Episcopus nisi pt-imus 
Presbyter, hoc est silmmus sacerdos ? Denique non aliter quam Com- 
presbyteros, Condjaconos suos dicit Episcopus ? Non utiqae, quia 
multo inferiores sunt, et turpe est, iudicem dicere priniiceriura. — 
Augttatin. Op. Vol. III. app. p. 77. Quaestiones in Vetcris et Nov. Test. 
<z vtroqua mixtim^ td. Betted, .Antwerp, 1700-^3. 

^ Whether the verb consignare expresses the confirination of the 
baptiaed, or the imposition of hands upon those who were ordained, 
or on penitents, the work expressed by it was correctly accomplished 
by presbyters, in the absence of the bishop, whose precedence was 
ibunded only on custom, and the canons of the church. But these 
could not have legalized such acts of the presbyter had not his au- 
thority been apostolical. He was therefore duly authorized to per- 
form the functions of the Episcopal office. 
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We have next the authority of Jerome, who died A. D. 
426. He was one of the most learned of the Latin fathers. 
Erasmus styles him ** by far the most learned and most elo- 
quent of all the Christians, -and the prince of Christian di- 
vines/' Jerome received his education at Rome, and was 
familiar with the Roman, Greek, and Hebrew languages. 
He visited Egypt, and travelled extensively in France and 
the adjacent countries. He resided, in the course of his 
life, at Constantinople, at Antioch, at Jerusalem, and at 
Bethlehem. By his great learning, and his extensive ac- 
quaintance with all that related to the dcictrines and usages 
both of the Eastern and of the Western churches, he was 
eminently qualified to explain the rights and prerogatives of 
the priesthood. 

But does Jerome testify to the right of presbyters to or- 
dain ? ** What does a bishop," says he, " ordination except- 
ed, that a presbyter may not dcj?"w This, however, b said 
of the relations of bishop and presbyter as they then went. 
This restriction of the right of ordaining to the bleeps alone 
nvas a recent innovation, which had begun to distinguish 
them from the presbyters, and to subvert the original organ- 
ization of the church. But it was an acknowledged fact, 
in his day, that the bishops had no authority from Christ or 
his apostles for their unwarrantable assumptions. " As the 
presbyters know that it is by the custom of the church that 
they are subject to him who is placed over them, so let the 
bishops know that they are above presbyters rather by the 
custom of the church than by the fact of our Lord's ap- 
pointment, and that they (both bishops and presbyters) ought 
to rule the church in common, in imitation of- the example 
of Mo8e8."«9 • 

'* Quid enim facit, exeepta ordiQatione,' Episeopva, quod presbyter 
non f^iat ?^£p. ad Evang. Ep. 101 alias 85. Op. Ed: Farts, liJ93— 
1706, p. 809. 

» Comment. in.£pist. ad Titus, c. 1. v. 5. Op. Vol. IV. Fans, 
1693— 170<>» p. 413. 
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He reviews the same subject with great point m his fat' 
mous epistle to Evagrius, or, more properly in modern edi'* 
tions, to Evangelus. He rebukes with great severity certain 
persons, who had preferred deacons in honor " nhove pre^iby" 
terSf i. e.y bishops." Having thus asserted the identity of 
bishops and presbyters, he goes on to prove his position from 
Phil. I: 1 ; from Acts 20: 17, ^; from Titus I: 5; from 1 
Tim. 4: 14 ; and from 1 Pet. 5: I. '' Does the testimony 
of these men seem of small account to you Y* he proceeds 
to say, " then clangs the gospel trumpet, — that son. of thun- 
der whom Jesus so much loved, and who drank at the (bun- 
tain of truth from the Saviour's breast ' The pres^byttT to 
the elect lady and her children.' 2 John 1: 1 ; and in 
another epistle, ' The presbyter to the well-bdbved Gaius.' 
3 John 1: 1." 

" As to the fact, that .afterwards, one was elected to 
preside over the rest, this was done as a remedy against 
schism ; lest every one drawing his proselytes to himself 
should rend the church of Christ For even at Alexandria, 
from the evangelist Mark to the bishops Heraclas and Diony- 
Bius,the presbyters always chose one of their number, pUcev) 
him in a superior station, and gave htm the -title of bishop ; 
(n the same manner as if an army should make an emperor ; 
or the deacons should choose from among themselves one 
whom they knew to be particularly active, and should call 
hlJn ABC|]-pEACoif. For, excepting ordination, what is done 
by a bishop, which may not be done by a presbyter/'^ 

•^ Sicut ergo Presbyteri sciunt, se ex Ecclesiae consaetudine ei, 
qui slbi praeposrtus ftierit, esse sobiectoa, ita Episcdpi noverint, m 
wonig'tB consuetudine qn&m dispositkinis J)oiiiiBicae verttafe Pee«byt6- 
m esse maiores, et tn commune debere Eeclesiam regere, iinitaDtef 
Mojsen, qui cum haberet in potestate solus pnteesse populo Israel, 
septuaginta elegit, cum quiboe popuium iudrcaret. Audio queudam 
in tantam efupisse ve^ordiam, ut Diaconos Fresbyierk, id est fipisco- 
pis, ariteferret Nam cum Apostolus perspicue do^eat, ^osdemesse 
Piesby teres quos Episcopos, quid patitur mensarum et vidoarain mio- 
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Here the presbyters tbeniselves elect <^e of their number 
and make him a bishop, so^tbat even the bishop is ordained 
by the presbyters, if indeed it can be. called an ordinaiian; 
if not, then he is only a presbyter still, having no other 
right to ordain than they themsdres have. Such, Jerome 

ister, ut supra eos se tumidus efferat, ad quorum preces Christi cor- 
pus sanguisque ConficHur p Quaeris auctoritatem ? Audi teetimo^ 
nhim. Pavlus et TimotkfUs^ serm tesu CkrisUy omnibus aandis w 
Ckristo lM9it, gui sunt PJtHippis^ €uvi Episcopis et Diae&nis. Vis et 
aliud exemplum ? In Actibus Apostolorum ad unius Kcclesiae aa- 
cerdotes ita Paulus loquitur : JJttendUe vobis et evncto gregi^ in quo 
vos Spiritus Sanctus posuU EpiscopoSy ut regeretis Ecclesiam Domini^ 
^fuam ttcquisirit sanguine suo. Ac ne qnis pontentiose in una Eecle- 
Bia plures Epiaoopos iVrisse cont6n4«t, audi et aliud testimonium, in 
quo manifeslissime comprobatur, eundem esse Epidcppum atque Pre^ 
byterum. Propter hoc reliqvi le in Cretan «/, quiu deerant, eorrtgeres^ 
et constiluerts Preshyteros per civilities, sicut et ego tibi mandavf. 
Si quis est sine crimine/unius uxoris vir, Jilios habens fideleSy non'ik 
mccustUione liixuriaey aut non subditos. Oportet enim Episeopum sin§ 
crimine esse, quasi Dei dispensatortm. Et ad Tioiothevim : JVbtt 
negligere gratiamy quae in te est, qitae tibi data est propketae, per tin- 
positionem manuum Preslyteru. Sed et Fetrus in prima epistola: 
Presbyteros, in quit, in vobis precor tompresbyter et testis passionum 
Cfiristi etfuTurae gloriae, quae revetanda est, particeps, regere gregem 
Christi, et inspieere non ex necessitate, sed vofuntarie iuvta Deum, 
Quod quidem graece aignificantius dicitur fjrtOxonovvTsg, id eat sa- 
perintendentes, unde et nomen Episcopi tractura est. Parva tibi ti- 
dentur tantorum vivorum tcstimonia ? Clangat tuba evangelica, fil- 
iiis tonitrui, quem leans amayit plurimum, qui de pectore aalTatorifl 
doctrinarum fluenta potayit : Presbyter Eleciae DHninme el fiUis eius^ 
quos ego diiigo in veritaie. Et in alia epistola : Presbyter Caio Caris- 
simOy quem ego diiigo in veritate. Quod autem postea unus electua 
est, qui ceteris praeponeretur, in schismatis remedium factum est, nd 
anusquisque ad se trahens Christi Ecclesiam rumperet. Nam Alez- 
andriae a Marco Eyangelista usque ad Heraclam et Dionysium Epia- 
copos Presbyteri semper unum ex se electum in ezcelsiori gradu col- 
locatum Episeopum nominabant, quoraodo si ezercitns Imperatorem 
ftciat, aut Diaeoni eligant de se quem indiistrinm noverint et Archi- 
diaconum yocent. Quid enim faeit ezcepta ordinatione Episcoposj 
quod Presbyter non facial-? — ESp. ad Evang^ 101 alias 85. p. 80^ 

16» 
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assures us, is the usng^ " in ^mry country, ^^ There was bat 
one ordination for bishops and presbyters in his time, though 
bishops had now begun exclusively to administer it But 
we have a stream of testimonies coming down to us from 
the time of the apostles, that it had been the custom of the 
church from the beginning, for bishops and presbyters to re- 
•ceive the saine ordination. This is another consideration of 
much importance, to show that presbyters were entitled to 
ordain. Having themselves received Episcopal ordination, 
as truly as the bishops, they were equally qualified to adnnin- 
ister the same. 

But Jerome himself attributes to presbyters (he original 
right of ordination. ''Priests ^ho baptize, aiid administer 
the eucharist, anoint with oil, impose hands, ihstruct cate- 
chumens, constitute Levites and others priests^ have less 
reason to take offence at us, explaining these things, or at 
the prophets foretelling them, than to ask of the Lorc|* for- 
giveness." ■ 

The relevancy of this passage depends upon the question 
who are the sacerdotes, priests, of whom Jerome speaks. 
fie is commenting upon Zephaniah 3: 3. Her princes with* 
in her, are roaring lions, by which he understands her priests, 
saying, ** I am aware, that I shall offend many because I in- 
terpret these things as said of bishops and. presbyters. "^4 
Then, after remarking^ at- length, upon this degenerate 
priesthood, he adds the sentence abov^e. Jerome, therefore, 
ascribes to presbyters and bishops alike, the same t-ight to con- 
stitute " Levites and others priests," applying the terms, not 

^ Scio offensurum me esae plurimos quod super episcopis et pies- 
byter'ts hsc interpreter. . . . Sacerdotes qui dant baptisnxum et ad eu- 
chariBtiam Domini uniprecantur .adventum, faciunt oleum chrisma- 
tis, manus impnnunt, catechuraenos erudiunt, Levitas et alios con- 
Btituunt sacerdotes, non tarn indignentur nobis hiBC exponentiLus et 
prophetis vaticinanttbus, quam Dom'mum deprecentur. — Tom. 3. pp. 
1672, 167;t 
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to the Jewish priesthood, hut to the clergy of the Christian 
church in his day, tind including both bishops and presbytere 
nnder the same category, as possessing equal rights to bap- 
tize, to ordaha, and to administer the sacraments. 

That, the right of ordination belonged to presbyters,- is 
evident from the au thorny of EutychiCis, of Alexandria, the 
most distinguished writer among the Arabian Christians of 
the tenth century. £^s authority confirms the testimony of 
Jerome, while it illustrates more clearly the usage of the 
ohurch in Egypt. The citation with the translation is from 
Goode. This author with reference to Eutychius says, " His 
Words are these ; after mentioning that Mark the EvangeUsl 
went and preached at Alexandria, and appointed Hauanias 
the first patriarch there, he adds : ' Moieover he appointed 
twelve presbyters with Hananias, who weie to remain with 
tlie Patriarch, so that, when the Patriarchate was vacant, 
they might elect one of the twelve presbyters, upon whose 
head the other eleven might place their hands and bless him 
[or, invoke a blessing upon him], and create him Patriarch, 
and then~ choose, some excellent man and appoint him pres- 
byter ^with themselves in the place of him who was thus 
made Patriarch, that thus there might always be twelve. 
Nor iid this custom respecting the presbyters, namely, that 
they should create their Patriarchs, from the twelve presby- 
ters, cease at Alexandria uiitil the times of Alexander, Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria,- who was of the number of the <31d 
[bishops at Nice], But he forbade the presbyters to create 
the Patriarch for the future, and decreed that when the Pa- 
triarch was dead, the bishops should me^ togetlier and or- i 

dain the Patriarch. Moreover he decreed that on- a vacancy j 

of the Patriarchate they shwild elect, either from any part 
of the country, or from those twelve presbyters, or others, as 
circumstances might prescribe, some excellent man and 
create him Patriarch. And thus that ancient custom by 
which the Patriarch used to be created by the presbyters dis- 
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appeared, and In ita place auoceeded the ordinance for the 
creation of the Patriarch by the bishops.^^ 

** I have giTen this passage in full, because it has been 
sometimes replied that it referred only to the ekctiati of the 
Patriarch, and that we must suppose that he was afterwards 
consecrated to 'his ofice by bishops. But it is evident to 
any one who takes the whole passage together, that such an 
explanayon is altogether ihadmissible ; and rooreoTer^ the 
very same word (which, following Selden, we have translated 
created) k used with reipect to the act of the presbyters^ as 
is afterwards used with rei^iect to the act of the bishops in 
the appointment 

*' I am quite aware that very considerable learning has 
been employed in the attempt to explain away tins passage, 
and the reader who wishes to see how a plain stateooent may 
thus be darkened, may refer to the works mentioned be» 
low."«? 

^ The following is Selden 's translation of the passage from the 
Arabic : — " Constituit item Marctis Evangeltsta duodeoim Pre^byte* 
ros cum Hanania, qui nempe inanerent cum Patriarcha, adeo ut eura 
vaearet Patriarchatus, eli^rent unum e duodecim Presbyteris civjus 
capiti rcliqui .undeeim manus imponeren£ euxnque benedicerent et 
Patriarcbam eum crearent, et dein virum aliquem insignem eligerent 
eomque Presbyterum secum coniAituerent loco ejaa qui sic factus est 
Patriarcha, ut ita semper extarent duodecitn. Meque desiit Alezfln- 
driffi institutura hoc de Presbyteris, ut scilicet Patriarchas crearent ex 
Presbyteris duodecim^ usque ad tempora Alexandri PatriprchsB Alczf 
aadnni qui fuit ex nuoieio iUo cccxvi'ii. Is auteiii vetuit ne deinQjeps 
Pairiarcham Presbyteri crearent. Et decrevit ut mortuo Patriarcha 
convenirent Episcopi qui Patriarcham ordinarent. Decrevit item ut, 
yacante Patrtavchatu, eligerent sive ex quacunque regrone, sive ex 
duodecim illia Presbyteris, sive aUis, ut res fbrebat, virum aliquem 
eximium, eumque Patriareham crearent. Atque ita evanuit institu- 
turn ill ad -antrqums, quo creari solitus a Presbyteris Patriarclua, et 
successit in locum ejus decretum de Patriarcha ab Episcopis creando." 
Eutych.' Pair. Mez. Ecdesiie sum orig. Ed. J. Sdden. London, 1649. 
4to. pp;25)— 31. 

^ See Abr. Ecbell. Eutychius Vindicatus, Morinus -De Ordinal 
Renaudot. Hist. Patriarch Alex. 
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Gieseler periioenUy reoiarks, in regard to it, that '' it is at 
least certain that the part which is conlradictory to the usage 
of later times has not been interpolated ; and so far it has 
an historical value.''^^ 

The right of presbyters to ordain, and the validity of pres- 
byter i an ordination, was never called in question, according 
to Planck, until the bishops began, about the middle of the 
third century, to assert the doctrine of the apostolical suc- 
cession. ** With the name it seemed desirable also to inherit 
the authority of the aposdes. For this purpose they availed 
themselves of the right of ordination. The right of ordi- 
nation of course devolved exclusively upon the bishops as 
alone cotjipetent rightly to administer it. As they had \feen 
duly constbuted the successors of the apostles, so also had 
they alone the right to comm>inicate thesam^in part or fully, 
t^ the imposiiion of bands. From ^bis time onward, to give 
the rite more effect, tit was administered with more imposing 
solemnity." And in all probability k became customary at 
this early period to utter in the -laying on of hands, thi)se 
words of prelatical arrogance and shocking irreverence, * Re* 
ceive the Holy Ghost' for the office and work of a bishop.^^ 
Dr. Neander has assured the writer, io conversation on 
this point, that beyond a .doubt presbyters were accustomed 
to ordain in the ages immediately succeeding the apos^ 
ties. The testimony of Firmilian, given above, is, accord- 
ing to Neander, explicit in confirmation of this fact, and 
the same sentiments are also expressed or implied in his works. 
If forther evidence is needed on this point, it is given at length 
and with great ability by Blondell, who, after occupying one 
hundred quarto pages with the argument, sums up the re- 
salt of th« discussion in. the (allowing syllogism: 

V Cited iu the authoc's Christian Ant'rquities, p. 103. In addition 
to ibe authors me ntioneds above) by Goode,4ir£ Le Qaien and Peta* 
y'jUBx Cooip. als^ Meander, AUgem. Gresch. 1. &. !)35, 326, 2d edit., 
Note. J. F..JElehkopf, Vitae Patriaj^har um Alexandr. fasC. 1 and 11. 

^ Planck, Gesell. Verfass. I. S. 158—161, 
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** To whom the usage of the church has assigned, in reali- 
ty, the same functions, to them, it has also from the begin- 
ning ascribed the same ministerial parity, and of course, the 
same dignity. 

'* But the usage of the church has assigned to bishops and 
presbyters, in reality, the same functions in the right of con- 
firmation, of dedication of churches, of taking the veil, of the 
reconciling of penitents, and in the ordination of presbyters, 
deacons, etc. > 

" Therefore, it has, from the beginning, declared that bish- 
ops and presbyters, are in all respects equal, and of necessity, 
that they are the same in dignity or rank.'*^ 

Even the decrees of ecclesiastical councils whi^ restrict 
the right of ordination to the bishops alon^, distinctly imply 
that from the beginning it was not so limited^ Why deny to 
presbyters the right to ordain, by a formal decree, if they had 
never enjoyed that right ? The prohibition is an evident re- 
striction of their early prerc^atives. 

But we forbear ; enough has been said to vindicate the 
right of presbyters to ordain, and to perform all the functions 
ef the ministerial office. Indeed, we cannot but wonder that 
it should erer have been called in question. How extraordi- 
nary the hardihood with which, in the face of authorities a 
thousand times collated and repeated, we are still told that 
<' the idea of ordination, by any but bishops was an unheard- 
of thing in the* primitive church." i*> The burden of proof 
rests with overwhelming weight upon those who venture on 
such assertions. This idea is forcibly presented by Dr. MHler, 
in the following extract, with which we close this reView of 

^ Apologia pro sent^nita HieTPaoiQi de Episcopis et presbyterit. 
Amstelod. 16] 6, 4to. 

lot (( Sq much for the idea of any but brahops ordainitig in the prim* 
itive chuxch. Nevetr was this allowed before the Reformatron ; either 
in the cbuteb, or by any sect however wild I"— Aeview ofCdemgn'a 
Christian AndquitUa^ by H. 'W. D. a presbyter ia Philadelphia. 
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the autlMrity of the fathers on the point now under con- 
sideration. 

*' The friends of prelacy have often, and with much appar- 
ent confidence, chaUei^ed us to produce out of all the early 
fathers, a single ftistance of an ordination performed bypres- 
byiers. Those who give this challenge might surely be ex- 
pected in all decency and justice, to have a case of Episcopal 
ordination ready to be brought forward, from the same vene- 
rable records. But have they ever produced such a case 1 
They have not. Nor- can they produce it. As there is un- 
questionably, po instance mentioned in Scripture, of any per- 
son, with the title of bishop, performing an ordination ; so it 
is equally eertain that no such instance has yet been found 
in any Christian writer within the Jirst iteo centuriesi Nor 
caiF« single instance be produced of a person, already or- 
dained as a presbyter, receiving a new and second ordination 
93. bishop. To find a precedent favorable to their doctrine, 
the advocates of Episcopacy have been under the necessity 
of wandering into periods when the simplicity of the gospel 
had in a considerable degree, given place to the devices of 
men; and when the num of sin had commenced that system 
of unhallowed usurpation,- which for so many centuries cor- 
rupted and degraded the church of God. 

** Such h the result of the appeal to the early fathers. They 
are so far from giving even a semblance of support to the 
Episcopal claim, that, like the Scriptures, they everywhere 
speak a language wholly inconsistent with it, and favorable 
only to the doctrine of ministerial parity. What then shall 
we say of the assertions so often and so confidently made, 
that the doctrine of a superior order of bishops^ has been 
maintained in the church, * from the earliest ages,' in * the 
ages immediately succeeding the apostles,' and * by all the 
fathers from the beginning?' What shall we say of the as- 
sertion, that the Scriptures, interpreted by the writings of the 
earfy fathers, decidedly support the same doctrine? I will 
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only say, that those who find themselves able to juflfiry such 
assertions, must have been much more successful in dis- 
covering early authorities in aid of their cause, than the 
most diligent, learned, and keen-sigliled of their prede- 
ces8ors."t<*i 

We have even high Episcopal authority for presbyter i an 
ordination. Repugnant as is this view of ordination to the 
modern advocates of Episcopacy, it accords with the setitt- 
ments of Archbishop Craniner, and the first protestant bish- 
'ops of the church of England. The following extract from 
a highly interesting document contains the answer of that 
venerable prelate himself, to certain questions prnpounded* to 
a select assembly at Windsor Castle, in the reign of Edward 
the sixth. * 

" A bishop may make a priest by the Scriptures, and so 
may princes and governors alsoe, and that by the auctority 
of God committed to them, and the people alsoe by their elec- 
tion. For 9s we reade that bishops have done it, so Chris- 
tian emperors and prinees usually have done it. And the 
people before Christian princes were, c6mn()oQly did elect 
their bishops and priests. In the New Testament, he that is 
appointed to be a bishop or a priest, needeth no consecration 

by the Scripture ; for election or appointing thereto is suffi* 
cient/'i02 

. »"» Miller's Letters, pp. 108, 109. 

'^ See transcript of the whole of the original, which was sub- 
scribed with Cranmer's own hand, in Bis^hop Stillirigfleet's Irenicumf 
Part II. c. 7. § *2. See also, Burnet's History uf the Reformatipny P. 
1, pp. 3(8, 3^1. Cited from Conder's Nonconforniity. Many ntfaet 
authorities from English writers ar€ given in S. Mather's Apology 
for the Liberty of the Churches, Chap. 2. p. 51 . They have also been 
collected, and collated with great industry and research, by Rev. Dr. 
Smyth, iivhis Apostolical Succession, and his Presbytery not Prelacy. 
So, also, in an article in the Christian Spectator, New Series, Vol. IT, 
p. 7:^0, from whence several of the authorities given below ave taJieii. 
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A vckiine might be filled with aathorities from the 'Eof^ 
liah church alone, in which both her roost distingQished 
prdates aod her most eminent scholars concede to pres*- 
bjters a virtual efaalhj with bishops, and the right to» 
ordain. ' 

The Necessary Er|idilion of a Christian Man, drawn up 
with great care, approved by both houses of Parliament m 
154B^ and prefaced by an epistle from the king himself^ de- 
clares, that, ** jMriests lpr€sbtfter9] and bishops ar6, by God'» 
law, one and the same ; and that the powers of crdinaiunt 
and excommunication bdoag equally to both." Under Etiz* 
abeth it was enacted by parliament, ** that the oriinaium of 
foreign chmrches should be held valid." 

The learned Whittaker, of Cambridge, declares the doc- 
trHNrof the reQwmers to be, that *' prefdbyters, being by divine 
right the same as bishops, they migJd warrantably sei aiker 
presbyters <wer the churches" 

Archbishop Usher, one of the brightest ornaments of the 
Episcopal cimrcb, on being asked by Charles I, in the Isle of 
Wight, whether he found in antiquity that ** presbyters alone 
did ordain ?" answered, " jres, " and that he would ^ow his 
Majesty more-^'' even where presbyters akne successively 
ordained bishops ;" and he brought as an instance of this, the 
presbyters of Alexandria choosing and making their own 
bishop, from the days of M^rk till Heraclas and Dionysius. 

Bishop Stillingfleet says, ** It is acknowledged by the stout- 
est champions of ^iscqmcy, before these late unhappy divi- 
sions, that ordination performed by presbyters in case of ne- 
cessity is valid." 

Bishop Forbes. " Presbyters have by divine right the 
power of ordaining as well as of preaching and baptising." 

Sir Peter King, Lord Chancellor of England, after assert- 
ing the equality of bishops and presbyters, and ^wing at 
length, thaU the latter had full authority to administer the or- 
dinances, adds, ** As for ordination, I find clearer proob of 

17 



•^'eihyiSers brdainit^ /ih^n of tK^ir adVnirttst^rin^ tiffe ''L6rd*s 
Copper.'' ■:-'..' •/ » ^ =>. .' . v^ > r./ 

- Thelirst r^fohnert, nndei' ih6 th^h df King' Edwafd, aJj- 
oorHing td NeH^ in Ws histoid df the PWitais^, »* belfe^rfeii «tit 
two orders of churchmen in holy Scripture — bishops and d^a- 
<(56ns'; ihd fediise^ueiitly/ that' blshopg and priesfs^ [^r^by- 
^tferij ^**lSEj btft different Taiifks df'de^gre^s of the'iasime order^'* 
-Acting otf'tHiB priftfeipl*, ^ they ga¥6 tbe f igbt hknd of fcH6\^- 
^hip to fort^gn ehurdh^,1aod> to Atitti8teM whobed'tiof hiSeti 
^rdaitifcd by biih6p»;"' • < •' . -'^ • - ^^ ^ >• .y- 
• l*4ife doctVine of tlie tftVinfer^/^Jifof iiShops, (him whftfi that 
'lof'tbi&exdltiBi^ vaTidKy df thfeir wdifiatfeti pr6ce^i,Wteflfit 
promulgated in a sermi«ipt^aoKed^J^n; l!3/Id^ti tK&'Ehg- 
-!i»li byfDf.'San'erdft.' ^{fefi^strndiivtatn^that t^hops 'a^^^ a 
'diktlhorbtd^rfr^DM^priefit^ or^ pi^eiibi^t^rij; ^tt«^ hlVe autlKfri^ 
yyi^ ihertijur^ dMt(if, kudd&f^c^lj^fVoi^C^d/ ' Th!s1>oif 'ahB 
noYel assertion created a great sensation throug'hocrt the It hi'g^ 
•dbniV -It'^as tf vaM ^t^ft6i6ri^orthfe'pp^r6gatiVeWef'th^<Hsh- 
topfe', by Whictf th6 Opj^reisloii' df "tfe^ iPttricihs'was'ihci^e?^icii 
UO an ht^tJ'cotabTe'degi!^^. "**The gVeateir' f art et-^n'of the 
>|^)tttftr ^arty th^rtedlvfes;<e^r««lartfetf bjrflie iiov^fty bf' Ae 
doetrkife jf'fbmobe fet the Brtgli^h refdrrti^Ts ha'd^e^er fegaf^fi- 
■e^ thfe' bishbpb to feliytbing^^lsc'bdt k'humart Wistkition/\Jp. 
fioint^ for tlte- mor* Wdferly goverfitrw^t bf (hdtshtircTi'; AUd 
ilkey were not prepared ^t'o^c^^o chndemti as 'hi^fet-ifear -irfl 
-dburch^ Whfet^.thbt iri^rtutiori did ttbt^kiW 'Wljftgl'ft^im- 
•gelfl p^r<56ititag'the us^ #hict» might be m'ade bf soch a teftfet 
-wid th« Ihift ddctor's Wrthoh 'had dene much good, --though 
for his own part, he rather wished than betiered " it' 'to bfe 
lrtle.^'l«i^ Tfce doetritife iraS"^ *e-aflJrmed h?«f ii cterftu^y later 
by'laud ttod' lii^'p)ar«y ;»*'Hrid IKhiV ^hiit Uilile his Wtt^tfft 
fevoritetlbgi*a'<if ftiiny ill thfr Ej^i^b^al'^oh^feJh; * '• '"' 
•. Evetiiat thfl'^pr€86Dt'tittie-th^ ralifdity cifpresbyiteriian dirfll- 
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'■H HalUm's Constitutional Histor/, Vol. U. pp. 440—1. 
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N^j^ tw§ntj[ years sjynce, one ,of ttie- pirii7ci^al,:^ofi4iM^^ltiQC 
t^e,pjiri3tifttt. Ob^^^ver «^i4 to ao. Amf^ripap •ge^tlQn^^,/';^ 
b|ve jioft^for (^n y^^ s^eo tii^ inao..who ws^^^ so:U(tejii]yr£ooti 
igt), «s^t9 qlaijwjiny ^xclu^iye divine right for pii|F,;0rfliD^<|ii^. 
or cffdinaoces.: or who hesitated .to ax^kaowleuilie i>i;her Qoqn 
manions as churches of Christ." ' . .... . .;-. - .,i( 

. Aiidi Gi:fp4e ,al^, who 4i^9.,w/it)i^^Cro|Q ,PaB^^riclge^;^jth 
gj;eat ahili^ against. t,hiQ Tr^^c^rians, ^ajjrt;— -''.I.a^a^itjt^ 
for the,J;ittei;.(>9JAt[o|[diadUon.by,bvsb(^a9loQ^ , 

9f i\i^ apost/esj^jh^e is^Qot aay,Swpti«e,pyqpf;.bH^,W^ 
aj^fdl fioid Ji^e, asi. io Qtt^er ,.Qf(ses» thf^t ac^;(he^ pfnoof iiaaoit.t^ 
b^ /p^ini in, Scri|?iiu€i, ,45qt.ap^iq^^tj ^Jlap is ^irided >vUh m 
sp^Gt tqit^ and, inorpqyer,, tbi^. .tl)oug)i Ujf th^doct^i^^ 
^^churcb, j^t 4hat it is; j^iel4. hy ,hef ^ith an^llowanpe ffff, 
t^sp w^ip. may differ &,^. ti^r, cp, Oa^i .poi^tj and n^t4PiC 
^)<^ (^sq-yaiL.cp o( ^.v^ ri^quUfte by divii^e.c<?ip>rn^d^ ao<| . 
^s^fii^l^ tp'^he.y^dity.qf, aiji ;ordinati9nsi. t,iiofjgJ^ .ft»:tb§ 
pj[gjerv,ajti9n of the^ fii|l} .<cc^a5tfia>/ r^gula^ityrof h^ Qwu Qi^t 
^^rs,^ s,be, l^afijmade^it ..e^fntialf to the. roinis^jars of bber.Q^yA 
^iDnnjiaion."/f^5j Xn , ^uppjc^'t ojf this .opij^ioii; bfi proce^ ^^ 
fff^i^xfiiG^ naap^ ,9/ th^ autboriiiea.of .the fatl^c^s give|) 

j,.;^l^ally, jwp.^dd the fQJilowiiig,]extrac^,;^^ ^g«i<^, from «j 
** icrpve|ei|t4^p.ent^i;,"pHko ja^e the flippajD^ caqt of pn^ of tb§ 
y rf^^^riapa,-^.but fpjm ja devoted soa ojf their ousn cbii^Qh^t^ 
^istfe^|uishJed jaynyin of England, ijirhp has written with.gr^a^ 
a^ity^^^^iygood^^SiecUt^nm \hp doctriii^a of Puseyisi^ aii4 
tjaie^highchm;ch party., ,,, : . . , . , -iij 

,. /t It i3,^np»pafl| of Jiiy p^an to.trace the origin or cottr.§e of 
4i^ai;tuce from the syaieni of church^goyemKnent ifi tbea^cj^ 
t^ipal. ti^a^ps, as it lies beyTp^e us in. all its airoplicity^, . I^admlt 
T^ind/ee^, as the lavyyers say, it is a part of^ my ca^errthaj 
f^e.^c^i^e.wa^, unjayp^able^;^ and 1 ^Ji^e, nothing. ^ thp 

>«. DX^iDB R^Uh^pU Ih pp. 57, ee. 
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present emMHttutioD of the charch of England that is incon* 
Bistent with the principle of the apostles. But to say that 
they are identieal, is a inere abuse of words. Still less is it 
to he heard say without some impatience, that there is 
safety in her commnnion only as she has descended from 
the apostles, throagh all the changes and abominations that 
have intervened«"i<w 

After going through with a sketch of the historical argu- 
ment in defence of his sentiments and citing many of the au- 
thorities given above, he proceeds : — " I am aware that in St. 
Jerome's time there existed generally, though by no means 
universally, this difference between the bishoj^ and the pres- 
byters, viz., that to the former was then confided the power 
of ordination. The transition from perfect equality to abso> 
lute superiority was not suddenly eflfected ; it was the growth 
of time ; not of years, but of centuries ; the distinction of au- 
thority or office preceding that of order or degree in the 
church, and being introductory to it With the former I 
have no ooncern, it being sufficient to show, that as a distinct 
and superior order in the church, Episcopacy, in the modem 
acceptation of the term, did not exist in the time of the apos- 
tles ; and that, however expedient and desirable such an in- 
stitution might be, it cannot plead the sanction of l^K)stolic 
appointment or example. It may be difficult to fix the period 
exactly when the Episcopate was first recognized as a dis* 
tinct order in the church, and when the consecration of bish- 
ops, as such, came to be in general use. Clearly not, I think 
when St. Jerome wrote. Thus much at least is certain, viz. 
that the government of each church, including the ardinaiian 
of ministers, was at first in the hands of the presbytery ; that 
when one of that body was raised to the office of president, 
and on whom the title of bishop was conferred, it was simply 
by the election (co-optatio) of the other presbyters, whose 
appointment was final, requiring no confirmation or conse- 

MM Bowdkr'i Letters, pp. 32, 33. 



cAiuf oh. wasefis^tUiUjrl ii9i4ispeiKkQi (»f levi^ty , otJberi ... . . . ) 

',. ^ Xf ;tbeo< til tbis; b«<9% iJbuejDe^seeiQa .4o.iM^aii,teid to>th^ 
cpi^tidn; i&r.iigidQr Hrhntem car^iioi^QfteiitheipmilegQiof 

of: ilkfeeewilybneco^iv&nQ ncone, Lthtn; i(t>«s<dl io.: their ^.pomr to 

p968lgr|<»»[^ nois fSKupmm^., .Aii wHatevler .p«m»d/iAier«fibf6^ i| 
lK»^i9iSafitAA^wi2Vfilti ,whiitQ?0f ^tilitfiisimty it tnigbt^^43«i^ 
liiiiiMi^}fi0d^iWb«tfiYef.>(>fi.!iraliue .^i;ey0& aiUh^rlt^ it imigifl 

f«eifar.beLfiii{^ie4^ri >Ti|<en&iM»i.l>e iiob»piwiQb<wJ.iniop(f6aQd 
4^ IhftI ^fedd^ bfi4i ilO(apQ6|oli«d: e{a«l»nfie i .wbeceifi ibejit«ih 
meat to be of any avail mutt:/Jbo^<»^tiOiiJiy .^il^il^QlbU^bt^ 
the time of tbe apostles, but was 50 appointed by them as that « 
4terQioitt;faaioo(;tmftrtflbwcb3i(Hhf»uj^.i^^^^ .<;/ .'^;:i .« 

moderate Episcopabtiiaje«eiiiiilil^e0rQS(saidtii«faeN^ 'uI\hws3^ 
vmMmxM^ thfiffrifofBier9f|;efiei»Hjr)/botbi«JBBg^4y And 
oiitthe le^ntitoeotfi^f } Jiii^^asbtbeiii uBdoiibl0djfii^bgati]iftii»jbe 
eiBl3i'jage*iif/|hejChrifetf«i cboRob^.i jo iluyr/i :>^j/.}u-i r/..^ 

bftTq flaot^^tiLibtt.b]is.vbfiteBflUff*fi£9fO^ Uabf 

^{fi^jiAe ffaDawftti^^-th^ j^atne ^Amnea^fif it)M^i<ai£ ^^requbed to 
pBoeeaq thib sanw cfiialsfkaltQna^-aHd if^ihfeJ(Jlmi^ 
Ijidiscbargiq^'ihe fiame rduiifesr,^ fh«nwhfttt ]ii^Qr<i^tide«fiii 
QiHi)^ expert :«r ^doaire: of ^.tjieie jeqaal}|ji;a^^^ 

eoniiaftj' ofj ^ganientaitabii.jia. pres^d.j'j ^uiito to th)Uiibjr 
iKbicb^ortliQdbxy d«(fendii:>tbe-4uprw9i diviiDit|rit»fi onlX^ifi 
JesQs Ghriisty: aad.)^ jeqaaJlHy;wit)| )thi^ -S^th«^«b -Anitjimt 

»«^Co9». Whately '» Kingdom of <?^ri^L pp. 15X, 21^. 

. » r .tij ,\ . : '.t^*. |»m|-- '■' .»-.'T: «. r -* ^_^^'.;;i,^i» •>:j ,♦ .iijfcii'^ •• 
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tfgameiity frim applied totbiaeaidiiial ptineiple in theCSvis- 
tiui system, than the memben of the Epiacepel commimkia. 
What is the argameat kr the oneness of Christ with the Fa- 
ther ? Simply that he is called by the names, that he poe- 
sesses the attributes, that he receives the hencHv and performs 
the works ci the Father ; and, therefore, is one with Him. 
I£^ then, this course of reasoning comdiands our assent in these 
profound mysteries, why not much m<Nre in the case under 
•consideration t We confidently rest, in the conclusion of 
the learned Dr. Wilson, that ** whatever misconstractimis of 
the presbyterial office may have obtained, it n and always 
wffl be, the highest <«dinary office in the Christian churcli ; 
«nd no presbyter, who is officially such, can be less than a 
bishop, and authorized to instruct, govern, and administer, 
and ordain at least in conjunction with his co^esbyters of 
she same presbytery and council." 

4. Bishops themselves, in their ministerial character, ex* 
ercised only the jurisdiction, and performed merely the of- 
fices, of presbyters in the primitive church* 

For the sake of argument, let us admit '' that this office 
of iHshop is disclosed to us in the Christian church in the 
very earliest records of history. Within ten years after the 
death of St. John, we find that the three orders of ministers 
were actually denominated Inshop, priest and deaccm ; and 
to each was assigned the same dfice, together with neariy 
the same power and duty as appertain to them at the present 
day. Hear how Ignatius ^)eaks to the Philaddphians : 'At- 
tend to the bishop, and to the presbytery, and to the dea- 
«ons.' *'^^ Such is the exultation with which fipispopaliaas 
appeal to Ignatius. It is indeed dear beyond a doubt, that 
this writer does speak of bishops, presbyters and deacons ; 
and that, in strains aloKwt of profane adulaticm, he seeks to 
exalt the authority both of bishops and presbytors. But the 

i<" Bishop De Lancey's Faithful Bishop. Boston, 1843, p. 17. 
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learned faudly need to be remyided tliat siupieioD resto upon 
all these ^iedes of Ignatius. Many, both in this country 
and in Europe, who are mottt competent to decide upon their 
merits, have pronounced them undoubted forgeries. No 
coiifidenoe can be j^aced upon them as historical authority. 
Whether they really belong to the second, third, or fourth 
eentury, is altogether uncertain. They hftve been often sid 
carefully canvassed by eminent sdiolars, both in America 
and in Europe. Professor Norton declares them to be ud- 
doubted forgeries*. Rodie has written with surpassing abiliqf 
a defence of them. But the most probable cmtjecture, and 
the one most generally received, is, that ihey are filled with 
interpolations Irom various hands, and of different dates. 
Such is Dr. Neander's opinion, as stated to the writer in 
conversation upon th^a. 

Milton, after exposiDg the absurdities, corruptions and an« 
achrcynisms of these qiistles, proceeds to say, *' These, and 
other like passages, in i^uadance tlHrough all those isdiort episo- 
des, must either be adulterate, or dse Ignatius was not Igna* 
tius, nor a martyr, but most adulterate and corrupt himaelC 
in the midst, therelere, of so many forgeries, wheate shall we 
fix to dare say this is Ignatius t. As for his style, who knows 
it, so <Msfigured and intca-rupted a» it is, excq(>t they think that 
where they meet with anything sound and orthodmal, there 
they find Ignatius t And then th^ believe him, not Ux his 
own authority, but for a truth's sake,^hidi they derive firom 
. elsewhere. To what end then should they cite him as an* 
thentic for Episeopacy, when they cannot know what is 
authentic in him, but by the judgment which they brou^ 
with them, and not by any judgment which they might safely 
learn from him 1 How can they bring satisfactiou from such 
an author, to whose very essence the reader must be4ain to 
contribute his own understanding 1 Had God ever intended 
that we should have sought any part of useful instruction 
firom Ignatius^ doubtless he would not have so ill provided for 
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«pAidniotalfd.p)ight;.Mct4f he mtCiili€$d)BofPio^tW»i(^ Wl^ 

n»ttibou8,Bn4jpcUtt(ed'^i^di»P|lfK)iofteir«roro ftotp-ilkfei^ii/ 
tfiuh) Jthe d»igktes«iKt i6f 4me;»>^u|49iC;hQ^ei^.9iiif :^i]^i^ 

diMlioi]S"or;]ignaftiu8y''aiui ilhai keiiiiitsdtf.'is fi«Q.0f4hflBe 
ttiapMtohainieor wlKR^dnnk.jinMEjhrurttaiiiily '^frontlte 
lips of the aposdes themselves." Guatliii AlLp* WbaliiAeitl 
"Da hot ^i«m<^ipn^ik^f:'mfAiihsijchdMcikm^ ^ipHdUIy, 

clMir^, -Mlf, ,^V«o th8t«apeinf>ril3i!fi€, jushflfria ili)goii«fMBMSiil 
an^ JoiidiiiatnniDiierifEvesbjterasjaMt .4leack^ . in. 4be 

knoll J WluBt^ «0i:a^ 9«krevtbe)dioiMai of thiS«fi>bkbop|ib«if 
%sftttiib'« jepiede^flii Jicxdiiii|^<^lMi{iSixigI^i|nnshQB.::n4W^^ 
wvr^. tfae8e.i^«i^ei)«Up-i(BiaiJiapa ibetos^Te^ otlNptbnig DlSlon^ 
teft.thei^toi'fpeadk nil ajkinglojicait|^ag9ti(i«ivi.:XI«^ <werA 
loeteiyi piniriaf ixiqiialerfk,ipnEQcbiBl jbisbope i> . ftnMbod^ bo^ 
ngctfa^iMabe-bfobisbop^iikb^^wete/M lUtiik^i^iloaf^Tm^hr 
eeibaartadvxniQ. w^ldbeiinigHi^i v(Tbkiifact detf^ffffil ^/f^rpful 
OBodidnatbii. ; ! jL^iiw nolii(feficAfftjqiir»d^9f»i if ^lhitiriliMi¥^]i^ 
tkiei^i* iWtt aiei^ijiilquiDfaigr:'aAet«iiBiii(Q$^/biri things*;/ Sfl9 
eaumiwe^veadiof >pniiutiffiibidiatMi ifi(tbe(e9d^l^h«iJ{cb^;mM 
ivieec^oi^.tfaaictiiQli^iDfii^Q^tt} <^teboe4iitl^ ifiip^iQiSi^ 
^ir^oyi^d the ptaii^iiiisthmti^brpC/tbe, IPI^ 
the^eliciTi^ i)e&ciiig..^i<.salii^ititiie3 . Xbe Dbibq <Me?i¥tift^ 
nothing in :regard!to;thB:offioittl^<im{ih afid<dlltiestqC<i».p^^ 
iive bishop^' Gtne to k cdbg^^ffua^w^iioripr^flimM^M^ 
i8t€r'<tbl9.(iye^c.an'd> jOau :h^v» li]($AfeJii»£ttrtAy;j<A 4;>leitiiUE*VS9 
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bishq>. These ftnclent dignitaries, down to the third cen- 
tary, and in many instances, eten later, exercised no wider 
jarisdieUon, and performed no higher offices, than a modern 
presbyter, or any pastor of a single parish or congregation. 

In support of the foregoing representation, we hare to 
o^r the foHowing considerations : 

(a) By all primitiye wrhers, the bishop's charge is denom- 
inated invariaUy a ckttrchf a congregaiion ; never iil the 
plural, churches or cmgregatians. 

(6) It is admitted by Episcopalians themselves, that the 
diocese of a primitive bishqp comprised only a single church. 

(e) The Christittis under the charge of one of these aii- 
(Uent bishops, were all accnstooaed to meet in one {riaoe, like 
the peq>le of a modem pari^ congregation. 

(d) All under his charge were, in many instances, as 
familiarly known, to the biidiop himsd^ as aye the people 
of a parish to their pastor. 

(e) So many bishops were Ibund in a sin^e territory, of 
limited extent, that no tme could have exercised a jurisdic^ 
tion beyond the bounds of a em^e pariA. 

(f) The charge of a primitiYe bishop is known, in many 
instances, not to have equaled that of a modern presbyter or 
pastor. , 

(a) By all primitive writers, the bishop's charge is denom* 
inated invariably a churchy a cangregMan; never in Uie 
plural, churches or cangregaHons* 

The cure of a primitive bi^op is never, in a sin^e in- 
stance, represented as eomfNrising severs^ congregations, like 
that of a modern diocesan ; but is always restricted to a 
single body of Christians, denominated a churoh. As the 
epistles of Paul the apostle are addressed to the church at 
Rome, at Cormth, at Ephesus, etc., so those of the qx)6tol- 
ical fath^s, Clement, Polycarp and Ignatius are addressed, 



ili4i^e.m)no<9r,,^ot:ii 4in^Q pbHr4b-^ic^jlbe<<Aift^h at CkH 

lhe>!w/wd.cAiiitcA^?^.jJ99iiT>jf tbel^e«iidrifAthbrs;in« ganeviq 

church of England, or of Scotland. This fact is so indis- 
pntaUcil^ ^t po-itu«eAe6^>be wAsjed In the proof cf.it^ rMai 
it is worthy of particular altenJtion^; BsiltotmiiYeof ^theniiE^ 
tuBAtif a-b^faop^a efl|o0*..\i Hipcefentt^/hb/dutsuj 4tid l&is pffice 
ioiio|»l loootrapt ..Mithi ilipae. w^hidh • ate isst^ted' to<ihifn\b]i 
prelacy. It reveals tons the.ipcijmtjivo^lxblH^ aflm^reiylil 

..im4kwrtai3icne biriMlp.isiiiiBaEia^^idcinidered^ iii themodl 
MBciaok. using ev^Asi faavinf^ only ; one i ixTth^tda^ it> i« tiiaii^ifest 
Ibbt hi9iii|spfioticia*9iifiret fcMu^onigraaeeioraei^Mrjsb.^ ^Ittdeeil) 
the words congrqj^fitk^ T«i4DpiUiibnarejt)i£iiiat syrnkfynpo^l 
p«e<)toahle'.or «ac2ii alhQri?^The^'£Difmer>iteriiliiielai^ &are 
pti9P«l[ly^^ttl ttespaopJii^Aaiaidtatil^roon^re^tedv the ^kher ivei 
lates to the extent of ground whiofa^dlhip ichiieUiti^4innfe8 of 
Ihe. mettfaeos:i>C motCimgtttgatioB ( ocwiipy^' - .^ 
teri^terj loLwfatoli/^e /tuilibp^s'^liargerexleriiledj hkbb kiwapi 
named, in the period?{tAft>iiqieakihjp ^ait»<Qiiteki'jrR^cMue) 
ta^L^mpamskkt^iO^^^tiMettff^ IriiGQh'aioswif is io the 

fingli9b>rafd:|Mli^,jflhdjneatop^ 

In the sense above stated, the word in question is said.tqf 
be used at least six hundred times in the writings of Euse- 
bniSiBbae. v^boh:CioirituiN]edt9'bfi^€&e»te^ 

Ohjirg^ d0WllltQfclie!if<%Hfth'.«enturf.--'vV'i .»; /_;.• :?r;.'??l Wj].^i 

-rw(6) It^it admttlcdiby £pi8cb]SEiliAiis:^t^em%eIi»i/>tbaitlthe 
iifp^^stm of 11 priiiii|iMe'!bi8bop[ eovpffifisdioyy A Mni^ Qbucck 
,: Qaiite9tppijHlb&AUthQrilyfof:tbeJate,Dr.- Burton, negiu^lt 
pif^fe^or dIoQiifdrd, lUjeqiiftll^ j^plUiliarid Unexc^tibab)^ 
Id bk.)»i9torjr of th«^tir«h.«i t'he-b^giwtin^.ofi tfae^cieond 
oei^ir, ii9 H^y§4 -n^ ** Th0te^n;d»k|6&e7W^flRrtvtllen;l(Q€nvilt 

,.>.>...,. .... --ii^Oampbeirs£ectiire8ipp.l06,10t/^ -* ^* 



1^, &f>^i6)it^)ist0 tfi v€it^y ^rif extfft4pi(g ift ^! the Ct^hiti 
6ft<ifdh6»'^b^«ig imikvtmifdf I'hif 4^«al' ia^ IttfUs: '' The 'n^nus 
which was generally applied tof^tlie'ld^k^'df^^'^iii^e^^lC^, 

a particular placei**'i*":>^'''^-' "»" ff-'i.. »f •,:».;{.• . V; " •, ..q 
'/^« A|«irf)itt tfie e5tn«*eribel«€rk ^^f ih^-^ir^e^hWrf/ ^* ^The 
tbrj»dk»^iie^asrlrtt^b««A^(^&€^t^cl ^'k Ibrmet" c/ba{>tbr,^ Wdd 
cl^ IkieV ii]«rddGiatibn^; tt2df#^'b<^Vo\jiF6d' by t^a^efclt^-f^^ 

#ev&ve'«6ni(K«dfli^i<terifa]^,^^ mc^6 vAttU^ 

gmi^ttixik {fiOder»>fiart»h; aild> isCiatit jv^^^tlie ^t^^tie W^c^ti-'il 
tore. ^&cli piirifh'^h^/tli«£ff^(l^e('i«^'olfft'^b2j^^,r^ 

r^ct^ A»'fbrthe lUird 4$^i$6(fe;.by^'#lf}«l^tl%.6fi^fop^^ 

ll©w:^p1'fegWf;^d©-n<rt-^«f«^bet'- Ifittt ifeit'^r'f fbtffid'^t «*%« 
WtliW^^i«eiti}r>itthy'df'^fKe> altfMelife.*' '*flt^hit^ is-'Mbttfl* 
word staKtbtalned by dd; %M^i^'fhe^'frift(}u^try detiWtar- 
fibted^frrtiistio|^S'>6ute^, *^d'<*ikt% j^d^M>«< ''-•' ' - ' '^ 

9Llid'^biultim4dll of 4th(^^no('l»f ith^'Bpt^dop^'f^biiltnu^it^l 
^E«etf WfeHep-had biil on^^'^i^gatiofi* o> eftOfck ^ Tm 
Wa^imek'Whteh* de^e>ve$ ':fcjiiy i^^rttbol^ ^ti^e?^ as'lf ri^ 
^w^s-*i^«ft8efttl&rpo^ irt' fh^>^c«>hMftlitfe'n ofthi^ ^Wftiii^ 
^fll^, a' p€^t^ «r4ildh is^ geta^aAj>^d«tlWetf l^<!*!osie« U^ito 
l^m ifakkii'My pretenSfewis t6 «h^ klk)Wk«%fe^ cf Cfttyiiatt 
antiquities. . . Now as one bish6p is invariably considered in 
tWe most' ancient usj^'e asilavinor bnly one hxXmfa. church. 
It is. manifest that his i^i^ection,- at fir^t, was ouly over one 
parish."i'S Instead, fcher^fore,' ©f presiding ov'er thousands 

"* King's Rrirpitivei ©hucchf-piilSiv." i'^ >*'.' x , \»- jv r ut k • •<. t 
"•Campbell's Lectures, pp. 105, 1C6. 
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of his fellow^^ften wkh an authority, which eren princes 
might enry, this aaeknt hiahop was nothing more than a 
humble pari^ mioister, haring the charge of some little flock 
over whom he had been duly appointed an oferse^ in the 
serrice of the chief Shepherd. 

(e) The Christiansy under the charge of these ancient 
Ushops, were accustomed to meet all^iu one place, like the 
pec^le of a modern parish or coqgregi^ion< 

This is most clearly evident from the lathers of the 
second, and ev^i of the third p^itury, such as Ignatius,^^ 
Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, TertuUian and Oypriim. '* Now, 
from the writings of those fathers, it is evident that the 
whole flock assembled in the same place ml to dpto^ wkh 
their bishop and presbyters, as on other occasions, so in pw- 
ticular, ev&rj Lord'sHday, or every Sunday, as it waa com? 
monly called, for the purposes of public worship, hearing the 
Scriptures read, and recmving B{Hritua] exhortations. The 
perseverance in this practice is warmly recommended by the 
ancients, and urged on all the Christian brethren, from the 
consideration of the propriety there is, that those of the 
same church and parish, and under the same bishop, should 
all join in one prayer and <me suf^tication, as people who 
hare one mind and one hope. For, it is argued, * if the 
prayer <^ cme or two have great dScaoy, how much mdre 
efficacious must that be which is made by the bislw^ and the 
whole church. He, therefore, who doth not assemble with 
him is denominated proud and selAcondemned.'^^? Again, 
as there was but one place of meeting, so there was but one 

"' For a purpose like the present, we may safely appeal to Igna- 
tius ; for though the work may be reasonably suspected to have been 
interpolated to aggrandize the Episcopal order, it was never suspected 
of any interpolation with s view to lessen it. 

"' Et yd^ tv^ jerrf Sevtd^v n^oinvx^ roaavrffP toxvv Bxt&, n^off 

pos inl td aird, nai iavrin^ dtiu^ep.—£p, md Epk. c. &• 



rfw. 
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coinawnion table or altar^ as they sometimes metaphorically 
called it. ' There is but one altar,' said Ignatius, * (or there 
is but one bishop; '^^^ and accordin^y, one place of worship." 
To this may be added the authority of StiUingileet. ^* For 
although when the churches increased, the occasional meet* 
ings were frequent in scFeral places, yet still there was bul 
one church, and one altar, and one baptistry, and one bishop^ 
with many presbyters assisting him ; and this is so very plain 
in antiquity, as to the churches planted by the apostles them- 
selves in- several parts, that none but a stranger to the hbtory 
of the church can ever call it in qaestion."^^ 

We have here another illustration of tbe parochial Epis- 
copacy, which, in the ancient church, restricted the labors 
of the minister of Christ to a single church and congre- 
gation. 

(d) All under the bisliop's charge were, in some instances,. 
as familiarly known to him as are the people of a- parisb to* 
their pastor. 

Polycarp, for example, bishop of Smyrna, is exhorted hf 
Ignatius to know all of his church by name, even the men-* 
servants and maid-servants ; to take care of the widows 
within his diocese ; to take cognizance personally of aH 
marriages ; and to .suffer nothing to escape bis notice. ^^ 

All this evidently requires of the bishop a personal acquaint- 
ance with the people of his charge, even more familiar, and 
a personal supervision over them more minute, than that of 
the pastor of a single parish in. any of our cities. Even the 

ii« **^y d'voiaaT'^^iov oU (h inlamonoi' Ep. ad Phii. c. 8. GamjK 
bell's Lectures, p. 109. 

"» Stillingfleel, Serm. against Separat. p. 27, cited by Clarfeson, 
p. 17. 

ISO '^j ovofJMTOQ ndvraQ tijrsi, JovXqvf Ne4 ^ovXstf f*^ wTe(M7^«f- 
vei' XiJQa& fjLij d/italeiadvjaav, IlQinH Se tots yofiova* xal ruU yet- 
fiovfiivoLiq^ /Litrd yvoifATjq rov tTTtaxonov T'ijp tvonsvy noietodttt. M^*^ 
dlv arev yroSfiifs aov ytviadta. — Ignatius ad Polycarp^ c. 4, 5. 

18 
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bishop of Tyre h«d a dioces^ so small that he had a personal 
knowledge of every Christian within it.^^ Carthage, again, 
was one of the largest cities in the world ; and yet Cyprian, the 
bishop of that city, made it a duty to preserve a familiar ac- 
quaintance with all his people, and to provide for the needy 
and destitute among them.^^ To such primitive Episcopacy 
who can object ? 

(e) So many bishops were found in a single territory of 
limited extent, that no one could have exercised jurisdiction 
beyond the bounds of a single parish. 

Take, for example, a single province, that of Africa ; and 
in doing this, we are happy to avail ourselves of the inqui- 
ries of another. ''The testimony of Da Pin on this point, 
himself a prelatist, is invaluable. He describes, in the iiri^ 
place, the ancient province of Africa, as nearly commen- 
surate with the modern Barbary States, and then proceeds to 
remark as follows : 

'' ' All this tract, both before and after the subjection of 
the Romans, contained an almost countless number of peo- 
ple. There were found cities, towns, boroughs, military 
stations {castellis), Rud villages, both of natives and colonists, 
in great number ; and, by tfae fertility of the soil, and abun- 
dance t)f its produce, as well as by mercantile trade, it be- 
came very wealthy. Hence we find so great a multitude of 
Christians in these regions, to govern whom- were appointed 
very many bishops, far more numerous, indeed, and nearer 
together, than in some other parts of the Christian world. 

"* Schoene, Greschichtsforschairgen, Bd. III. S. 336. 

*** Cumque ego vos pro me vicarios miserim ut expangeretis ne- 
cesBitateB fratram nostrorum sumptibtts, si qui vellent suae artes ex- 
ercere, additamento quantum satis esset desideria eorum juvaretis, 
simul etiam et aetates eorum et conditiooes et merita disceroeretis ; 
ut etiam nunc ego, cui eura ineumbit omnes optimt nosse et dignos 
quosque, et humiles et mites ad ecclesiasticae administrationis officia 
promoverem. — JBp. 38. p. 51 . 
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For in Ihese parts it was customaFy to appoint bishc^s not 
only in great cities, but in villages, or villas, and in small 
cities {in vicis aut viUis et in modicis civitatibus) ; which 
was guarded against by the 57th canon of the Council of 
Laodicea^ and the 7th canon of that of Sardiea. But that 
rule obtained, not in Africa, where it is on record that bish- 
ops were ordained not only in great cities, but in all the 
towns {in cunctis oppidis)^ and not unfrequently in villages 
and military stations {in vicis et castellis) ; which multitude 
of bishops' Sees, that had sprung up, even from the very first 
rise of the African churches, was increased by the emula* 
tion of the Catholics* and Donatists.'^^ 

** Such are the statements of one of the learned histor- 
ians, one whose judgment is universally respected. Such, 
too, must be the convictions of every one who makes him- 
self acquainted with the surviving documents of the African 
churches. Xtet any one turn over the pages of the Minutes 
of the Conference {gesta coUationis) between the Catholics 
and Donatists at Carthage, in A. D. 411, at which 565 bish- 
ops were present, and he must .come to the conclusion that 
Mons. i>u Pin has tdd the truth. 

^* So strong is the evidence from this quarter, that Bing- 
ham is constrained to admit, that ' during the time of the 
schism of the Donatists, many new bishoprics were erected 
in very small toums in Africa ; as appears from the acts of 
the Collation of Carthage, where the Catholics and Dona- 
tists mutually charge each other with the practice ; that they 
divided single bishoprics sometimes into three or four ; and 
made bishops in country towns and villages, to augment the 
numbers of their parties.'^i24 

" It will be observed, that this practice was pursued as 

*•* Da Pin*s Sacred Greography of Africa, prefixed to bis edition 
of " The Seven Books of St. Optafns, bishop of Mileve in Africa," 
on the schism of the Donatists, publi^ed at Paris, A. D. 1700, p. 57. 

»«* Binghain's Antiq. of Christ. Church, B. 2. c. 12. § 3. 
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well bj the Orthodox as their <^»poDents. Wherever a few 
people coald be gathered together, they organbsed them into 
a church, and placed a bishop over them. And when that 
church became very numerous they divided it again (except 
in the great cities), just as we are accustomed to do at the 
present day. There was nothing in the idea of a church, or 
of a bishop, that forbade this practice. *Nay, it was pro- 
vided for by an ecclesiastical law of the province. The 
fifth canon of the second council of Carthage (A. D. 990) 
provides, that ' if, in the course of time, as religion prospers, 
any people of God should be so multiplied as to desire to have 
a rector of their own, they should have a bishop, in case they 
obtained the consent of him to whose authority the diocese 
was subject' 

" Du Pin says, ' We have drawn out of ancient docu- 
ments the names of six hundred and ninety bishoprics in 
Africa.''^ He annexes a catalogue of their names, and re- 

'** Georg. Sac. Africae, p. 59. Schoene says, Gescfaichtoforacban- 
gen, Bd. III. 335, that in the time of Augustine there were nine 
kundrr.d bitibops in AfVica. The number is evidently made out in the 
following manner. Augustine, in hhi minutes of the first day's con- 
ference between the Catholics and Donatists, says, that of the Cath- 
olics, 286 answered to their names, 20 subscribed not, 120 weie 
absent, detained by reason of their age, infirmity, or other causes ; 
and that 60 of their bishoprics were vacant, making a total of 426 
bishops and 486' bishoprics. 

Of the Donatists, 279 were present, many more than 120 were 
absent^ and many of their bishoprics were vacant. — Opera., Vol. IX. 
p. 374, F. 375, 376, A. Antwerp, 1700. 

Augustine also states, that the Maximinianists were condemned by 
a eeuncil of 310 of the Donatists. Contra Parmeniam, Lib. I.Tom. 
9. c. 18. p. 15, B. Contra Crescon. Don. Lib. 3. c. 52. p. 315, E. 
Lib. 4. c. 7. p. 331, D. The Donatists, moreover, themselves boast- 
ed that they Jbad more than 400 bishops in Africa. Post. Coll. c. 24, 
p. 411, D. In addition to all these, the Maximinianists afford another 
legion of bishops in this same province, 100 or more of whom con- 
demned Priminianns. Contra Crescon. Don. Lib, 4. c..6. p. 331, D. 
Post. Coll. e. 30. We are now prepared to make up the roU of Af- 
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ktB in every instance to the docnment or documents where 
they are found. With reason, therefore, he says, * there is 
not one of these that has not at some time a bishop, as may 
be gathered from ecclesiastical documents.' "^^ 

(f) The charge of a primitive bishop is known in many 
instances not to have equalled that of a mckiern presbyter or 
pastor. 

Bishops were found in villages and military stations in 
Africa, as we have just seen. ' Ischyrus was made bishop of 
a very small village, ccmtaiaing but few inhabitants.^^ Paul, 
one of the femous council of Nice, wfffl only bish<^ of a 
ioxi^qi^QwVy near the river Eui^rates.^^ Eulogius and 
Barses, monks of Edessa, had each no city, but only a mcHi- 
astery for a diocese ; or rather their title was merely hono» 
rary, an empty name, with which no charge was ccmnect^ 
ed.^29 Others, again, were bishops of cities where there 
were no Christians whatever, and but few in the country 
round about^^ 

The council of Sardica, c. 7, and of Laodieea, c 57, in 
the fourth century, denounced the custom of ordaining 
bishops '^ in villages and small cities, lest ^the authority of a 
bishop should be brought into contempts" But a hundred 
years later, the custom still prevailed to a considerable ex- 
tent Even Gregory Nazian^n, one of the most learned 

rican bishops. Catholics, 426, Donatists, 400, Maximinianists, 100. 
Total, 926, — to say nothing of vacant Sees, in such astonishing pro- 
ftiBion are these dioceses^ these Episcopal Sees, scattered broad-cast 
over the single province of Africa. 

»« New York Evangelist, Vol. XIV.. p. 182. 1843. 

^^ Kiafirj p^a^vrdTTj, jta< oUyojv avdj^uTrotr, — Athans, ^pol. 2. Vol. 
I. p. 200. 

** Theodoret, Bccl. Hist. Lib. 1. c. 6. 

rifiijg svexsy. . . . %si^oxovridivT6g iv roie l$ioiQ fAwaarffQlots, — Soxo- 
men, Ecel. Hist, Lib. 6. c. 34. p. 691. 
^^ Sehoene, Geschichtsfbrschunffen, Bd. III. S. 336. 

18» 
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snd eloquent men of hia age, worth; to have been " a pro- 
fessor of eloqueace," aAer haviDg etuthed in Caesarea, in 
Alexuidiia, and in Athens, was bishc^, in the last half of the 
fourth century, 6rst of Zazime, " a dismal" place ; and 
afterwards of Nazianzum, niXaot ivreXovs, vilu oppidi, an 
iaferior plaee.'^' E?en in the middle of the fifth century, 
'diocesan Episcopacy was but partially established. In some 
countries, " there were blsh<^ over many cities," but in 
others, they were still " consecrated in villt^es," xDj^MK^.^^a 

But we need not enlarge. If «aj one. wishes for further 
infOTmaticB on this point, he has only to refer to ClarksoB on 
Primitive Episcopacy, an antiquated work, evin^ng a rfr 
morkable familiarity with the rec<H'ds of antiquity, in which 
/acts, almost Innumerable, have been brought t^ether, all 
tending to show that the biBh<qi of the primitiTC church bad 
a charge no greater than a curate, ot presbyter, or parish 
minister. 

Grant then to {Helacy all ber citurae. Ron back her ' oa- 
hroken succession' to these days of primitive Bim[dicity, and 
k leads you up, not to an Episcopal palace, but to the cot- 
tage, the cell, it may be, of an obscure curate. The mo- 
dern bisht^ has only deceived himadf with a name. While 
lie reads of ancient bishops, he idly dreams of Episcopal 
powers and prerogatives that were unknown in the church 
BDtil the days of Constantine the Great. 

It la a sophism oflen used with effect, deceiving the aim- 
pie and the wise, to surround an ancient and venerable name 
with modern association^. So delusive are our compariscms 
of that which is unknown with what is welt known ,' so de- 
ceptive our judgment of the past by the present Tityrus, 
the poet's simple Hwain, foolishly thought Rome herself just 
snch another as his own Mantua, where the shepherds were 
wont to drive their tender lambs. So be bad seen whdpt, 

>" Socrates, Eccl. Hi»t. Lib. 4. c. 'X. p. S43. 
1, Eccl. Hirt. Lib. 7. c. 19. p. rJ4. 
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like dogs ; so kids, like goats. Thus be was wont to conv* 
pare great things with small. But what was his sarprise tp 
see the imperial city rearing her head as high above others 
as the cypress rises above the limber shFubs.i33> He had de- 
ceived himself by his false ^somparisons. A similar decepi- 
tion^ though in its effects precisely the reverse of this, we 
practice upon ourselves when we bring a modern, into com- 
parison with a primitive bishop. But on examinaticHi the 
deloaioqi vanishes. The^ far-spreading domains of the dio- 
cesan^ shrink into a little hamlet; the proud Episcc^al pa- 
lace becomes a poor parsonage ; and the lofty prelate, ahum- 
Ue presbyter, the pastor of a little flock. 

The bearings of. this view of the subject upon prelacy a^> 
obvious* 

I. It denies the exclusive virtue of Episcopal ordination. 

The relations of the foregoing view to the exclusive va« 
lidity of Episcopal ordination, are clearly set forth in the fol- 
lowing passage from Clarkson, himself an Episcopalian : 

*' Hereby, also, some mistakes about Episcopal .orefm^a^ 
tions, of ill consequence., may be rectified. A bishop, in 
the best ages of Christianity, was no other than the pastor of 
a single church. A pastor of a single congregation is tiow 
as truly a bishop.' They were duly ordained in those ages, 
who were set apart for the work of the ministry by the pas<* 
tor of a single church, with the concurrence of some assi»- 
tants. Why they- should not be esteemed to be duly ordaiib> 
ed, who are , accordingly set apart by a pastor of a single 
church now, I can discern no xeason^ after I have lo<Aed 

^^ Urbem quam d>cunt Romam, Meliboee, pntavi 

Stultus, ego hui(> nostrae similem, qab saepe solemus 

Pastor&s dviufli teneros depellere foettis. 

Sic cantbus catalog Blmiles, die qiatrifbiis baedos 

Noram ; sic parvis coinponere magna aolebam. 

Verj^m haec tantiini alias inter caput extaltt nrbes, 

Qnsatduir l«nta soleat inter vibiiraa.jinipie«R.— Fff^, Bue, 1. 
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every wajr for it -^Let flomething be assigned which w31 
make an essential difference herein; otherwise they that 
judge such erdinaiuma here, and in other reformed churches, 
to be nullities, will hereby declare all the ordinations in the 
ancient church for three or four hundred years, to be nail 
and Toid, and most own the dismal consequences that ensae 
thereofl They that will have no ordinations but such as are 
performed by one who has mmy churches under him, miun- 
tain a novelty never known nor dreamt of in the ancient 
churches, while their state was tolerable. They may as well 
say the ancient church had never a bishop (if their interest 
did not hinder, all the reason they make use of in tiiis case 
would lead them to it), as deny that a reformed pastor has 
no power to ordain, because he is not a bishq[>. He has 
Episcopal ordination, even such as the canons require, i>eing 
set apart by two or three pastors at least, who are as truly 
diocesans as the ancient bishops, for some whde ages."^^* 

2. It exposes idso the futility of the doctrine of apostoli* 
cal succession. 

** The theory is, that each bishop, from the apostolic 
times, has received in his consecration a mysterious * gift,' 
and also transmits to every priest in his ordination a myste- 
rious ^ gift,' indicated in the respective offices by the awfui 
words, * Receive the Holy Ghost ;' that on this the right of 
priests to assume their functions, and the preternatural grace 
of the sacraments administered by them^ depends; that bish- 
ops, once consecrated, instantly become b sort of Leyden jar 
of spiritual electricity, and are invested with the remarkalrfe 
property of transmitting the * gift ' to others ; that this has 
been the case from the primitive age till now ; that this high 
gift has been incorruptibly transmitted through the hands of 
impure, profligate, heretical ecclesiastics, as ignorant and 
flagitious as any of their lay cotemporaries; that, in fact, 
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these ' gifb ' are perfectly irrespejCtive of the inoral character 
and qualifications both of bishop and priest, and reside in 
equal integrity in a Bonner or a Cruimer, — a parson Adams 
or a parson Trulliber."'® 

Now, we ask, were these countless multitudes of bishops 
all episcopally ordained, scattered through the earth, as they 
were, from Britain to the remotest Indies ; in cities, towns, 
Tillages, forts, military stations, monasteries, and we know not 
where ? Can these mysterious * gifts ' and graces be so dif- 
fused abroad over the earth, and bandied about from hand 
to hand, without the hazard that, amidsC a thousand oontingeiir 
cies, they may hare fallen away or lost their ethereal power f 
Has no graceless hypocrite crept in unawares among the 
Lord's anointed, and, with- unholy hand, essayed these awful 
mysteries, vainly assuming to transmit by uncanonized rites, 
this heavenly grace ? Has no link been broken in this mys> 
ierious chain, stretching onward from the distuit age of the 
apostles down to the present ? Has no irregularity disturbed 
the succession^ no taint of h^esy marred the purity of its 
descent ? Bdieve it who can.^^ 

»» Edinburgh Rev. April, 1843, pp. 269, 270. 

188 «( y^Q can imagine the' perplexity of a presbyter thus cast in 
doubt as to whether or not he has ever had the invaluable * gift * of 
apostolical succession conferred upon him. As that * gift * is neither 
tangible nor visible, the subject neither of experience nor conscious- 
ness; — as it cannot be known by any * effects* produced by it (for 
that mysterious efEcaey which attends the administration of rites at 
its possessor's hands, is, like the gifl which qualifies him to adnrinis- 
ter them, also invisible and intangible), — he may imagine, unhappy 
man! that he hits been < regenerating ' infiints by baptism, when he 
has been simply sprinkling them with water. * What is the matter ?' 
the spectator of his distractions might ask. *• What have you lost ?* 
* Lost !' would be the reply ; * 1 fear 1 have lost my apostolical suc- 
cession, or rather my misery is, that 1 do not know and cannot teli 
whether Fever had it to lose !' It is of no use here to suggest the 
usual questions, * When did you see it last ? When were you last 
conscious of possessing it ?* What a peculiar property is that, of 
which, though so invaluable, — nay, on which the whole efficacy of 
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3. It is fatal to the claims of higlt Episcopacy to be re- 
garded as the '* one catholic and apostolic church." 

This hdy catholic church, one and invisihle, deriving 
divine rights by regular succession from the apostles,**— where 
or what is it? Who, this house of Aaron, that have kept all 
the while the sacred fire of the altar, borne up and defended 
the tabernacle of the Lord, and guarded thus from all profane 
intrusion the ark of the covenant? This royal priesthood, 
these that were at first created, and have always continued, 
wholly a right seed, — who, or what are they ? What fc^-m <^ 
error, we seriously ask, what species of delusion, what kind 
of schism, what, creature of sin, has not, at some time, found 
a place within this same immaculate church, as a^component 
part of this strange Episcc^al unity ,-i*-a unity only of chaos 
and infinite confusion ? The whole system of high, exclu- 
«ve Episcopacy is any^ing but a semblance of that apos» 
tdic church of which it so proudly boasts. In its doctrines, 
in its government, and in all the apparatus of its canons and 
its traditicms,. what has it now in common with the church, 
as she was in the days of the apostles ? This " one, hcAj, 
catholic, and apostolic church" of prdacy,^ — ^like the famous 
ship of ancient Grecian story, which by continued decay 
and repairs, came to be so changed at last that nothing of 

the Chrietiaa ministry depends, — a man has no, positive. eyidenee to 
•how whether he ever had it or not ! which, if eyer conferred, was 
.conferred without his knowledge ; and which if it could be taken 
away, would still leave him ignorant, not only when, where and how 
the thefl was committed, but whether it had ever been committed or 
not ! The sympathizing iriend might, probably, remind him, that as 
he was not sure he had ever had it, so, perhaps^ he still had it without 
knowing it. ' Perhaps /' he would reply ; ^ but it is certainty I want.' 
' Well,' it might be said, * Mr. Gladstone assures you, that, on the 
most modentte computation, your chances are as 8000 to 1 that you 
have, it !' * Pish !' the distracted man would exclaim, * what does Mr. 
Gladstone know about the matter ?' And, truly, to that, query we 
know not well what answer the friend could make." — Edinburgh 
J2e«.,p. 271. 
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the original remained, — she has, indeed, still the same name; 
but all else, how changed 1 One by one, her every part has 
gone to decay, and given place io something else. And she 
lies now at her moorings, with scarcely a beam, or plank, or 
fragment of her shrouds remaining from the original and 
noble frame-work of the great architect ; yet proudly daim- 
ing still an exclusive right to the honored name which she 
so much dishonors; This ** catholic, apostolic tjhurch," — 
pray, in what consists her id^itity with the church of the 
holy apostles? 

" A real, living unity , and a well regulated liberty, ^^ says 
Riddle, '^ characterized the early constitution of the church. 
But liberty was afterwards sacrificed to unity ; and this unity 
itself degenerated into a merely external, forced, and dead 
union, — which became subservient to the purposes of op- 
pression, and to the growth of the hierarchy/' 

4. The original equality of bishops and presbyters contin- 
ued to be acknowledged, from the rise of the Episcopal hie- 
rarchy down to the time of the Reformation, 

The claims of pnelatical Episcopacy were attacked in the 
fifth century with great spirit by Jefome, who denied the su- 
periority of bishops, giving at the same time an explanation 
of the origin of ihis groundless distinction, widely difterent 
from that of divine right by apostolical authority. Several 
passages from this author have already been given unde** an- 
other head, to which we subjoin the following, with a transla- 
tion, and an analysis by Dr. Mason. 

" Thus he lays down doctrine and fact relative to the 
government of the church, in his commentary on Titus 1: 6. 

" That thou shouldest ordain presbyters in every city, as I 
had appointed thee.^^ * What sort of presbyters ought to be 

137 c( Quj qualis Presbyter debeat ordinari, in coosequentibus disse- 
retis hoc ait : Si qui est sine crimine, unius uxoris vir," et caetera : 
postea intulit, " Oportet Episcopum sine crimine esse, tanquam Del 
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ordained ^e shows afterwards. If any be blameless , the kus^ 
band of one unfe^ etc. and then adds, for a bishop must be 
blameless, as the steward of God, etc. A presbyter, therefore, 
is the same as a bishop : and before there were, by the instigor 
tion of the devil, parties in religion ; and it was said among di^ 
ferent people, lam of Paul, and lofApollos, and I of Cephas, 
the churches were governed by the joint counsel of the presby" 
ters. But afterwards, when every one accounted those whom 
he baptized as belonging to himself and not to Christ, it was </e- 

dispensatorem." Idem est ergo Presbyter, qui et Episcopus, et ante- 
quam diaboli instinetu, stadia in religione fierent, et diceretar in po- 
pulis : ^* Ego sum Pauli, ego Apollo, ego autem Cephae :" commvni 
Presbyterorum eonsUio ecclesiae gubernabantur. Postquam yero unusk 
quisque eos, quos baptizayerat, suos putabat esse, non Cbristi ^ in tato 
0rbe decretum est, vt wws de Presbyteris eiectus superponeretur caeteris 
ad quern omnis ecclesiae cura pertineret, et schismatani semina tolleren- 
tur. Putet aliquis non scripturarum, sed nostram, esse sententiam 
Kpiscopum et Presbyterum unum esse ; etaliad aetatis, aliad esse no- 
men officii; relegat Apostoli ad Philipenses verba dicentis ; Paulas 
et Timotheus servi Jesu Christi, omnibus Sanctis in Ghristo Jesu, qui 
sunt Philippis, cam Episcopis et Diaconis, gratia vobis et pax, et reli- 
qua. Philippi una est arbs Macedoniae, etcerte in una civitate plures 
ut nuncapantur, Episeopi esse nanpolerant, Sed qntReosdem Episco^ 
pos iUo tempore quos et Presbyteros apellabant, propterea indifierenttir 
de Episcopis quasi de Presbyteris est locatus. Adhuc hoc alicui vi- 
deatur ambiguum, nisi altero testimonio comprobetur. In Actibua 
Apostolorum scriptum est, quod cum venisset Apostolus Miletum 
miserit Ephesum, et rocaverit Presbyteros ecclesiae ejusdem, qoibua 
pQStea inter caetera sit locutus ; attendite vobis etofnni gregi in guovos 
Spiritus Sanetus posuit Episcopos, pascere Ecclesiam Domini, quam ae* 
quisivit per sanguinem suum. Et hoc diligentius observate, quo mode 
ttnius civitatis Ephesi Presbyteros TOcans, postea eosdem Episcopos 
dtxerit. — Haeo propterea, ut ostenderemus apud veteres eosdem fuisse 
Presbyteros et Episoopos. Paulatim vero, ut dtssentionum plantaria 
evellerentar, ad unum omnem solicitudinem esse delatam. — Sicpt er- 
go Presbyteri sciunt se ex ecclesiae consuetudine ei, qui sibi propositus 
fuerit, esse subjectos, ita Episeopi novetiniaemagis consuetudine quam 
dispositionis dominieae veritate, Presbyteris esse majores, Hieronymi 
Com. in TU, I. 1. 0pp. Vol. IV. p. 413, ed. Paris. 1693—1706. The 
same may be found in Rothe, S. 209. 
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creed ihreughout the whole world that one, chosen irom among^ 
the presbyters, should be put over the rest, and that the whole 
care of the church should be coiomitted to him, aqd the seeds* 
of schism taken away. . 

'* ' Should any one think that this is only my own private* 
opinion, and not the doctrine of the Scriptures, let him read' 
the words of the apostle in his epistle to the Philippians : 
^' Paul and Timotheus, servant^ of Jesus Christ, to all the 
saints in Christ Jesus, which are at Fhilippi, with the bishc^ 
and deacons," etc. Philippi, is a single city of Macedonia; 
and certainly in one city there could not be severed bishops 
as they are now styled; but as they, at that time, called the 
very same persons bishops whom they called presbyters, the- 
apostle has spoken without distinction of bishops as pres- 
byters. 

" ' Should this matter yet appear doubtful to any one, un- 
less it be proved by an additional testimony, it is written in 
the Acts of the Apostles, that \yhen Paul had come to Mile- 
tum, he sent to Ephesus and called the presbyters of that 
church, and among other things said to them, " Take heed 
to yourselves and to all the flock in which the Holy Spirit 
hath made you bishops." Take particular notice, that call^. 
ing the presbyters of the single city of Ephesus, he after'- 
wards names the same persons bishops.* After further quo- 
tations from the Epistle to the Hebrews, and from Peter, he 
proceeds : ' Our intention in these remarks is to show, that 
among the ancients, presbyters and hishc^s were the tert 
SAME. But that BY LITTLE AND LITTLE, that the plants of 
dissension might be plucked up, the whole concern was de- 
volved upon an individual. As the presbyters, therefore, know 
that they are subjected, by the custom of the church^ ta 
him who is set over them,«o let the bishops know that thej 
are greater than presbyters, more by custom than by ant 

REAL APPOINTMENT OF ChRIST.* "*38 

"» Mason's Works, Vol. HI. pp. 225—288. 
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Again : ^^with the ancients, bishops and presbyters maj 
hare been one and the same, because the one denotes dignity 
in office, the other, superiority in age."^^ 

" Here is an account of the origin and progress of £2pisG(>> 
pacy by a father whom the Episcopalians themsekes admit 
to have been the most able and learned man of his age ; and 
how contradictory it is to their own account the reader will 
be at no loss to perceive, when be shall have followed us 
through an analysis of its several parts. 

(fl) Jerome expressly deni^ the superiority of bishops to 
presbyters, by divine right. To prove his assertion on this 
head, he goes directly to the Scriptures ; and argues as the 
advocates of parity do, from the interchangeable titles of bish- 
op and presbyter ; from the directions given to them without 
the least intimation of difference in their authority ; and from 
the powers of presbyters, undisputed in his day. 

(b) Jerome slates it as a historical facty that this govern- 
ment of the churches 6y presbyters alone, continued until, for 
the avoiding of scandalous quarrels c^id schisms, it was thought 
expedient to alter it, 

(c) Jerome states it as a historical fact, that this change 
in the government of the church, this creation of a superior 
order of ministers, took place, not at once, but by degrees, — 
*JPaulaiim,* says be, ' by little and little.' 

.(d) Jbromb states, as historical facts, that the elevation of 
one presbyter over the others was a human contrivance; waus 
not imposed by authority, but crept in by custom; and thai 
the presbyters of his day. knew this very well. 

(e) Jerome states it as a historical fact, that the first bish- 
ops were made by the presbyters themselves, and consequent- 
ly they could neither have, nor communicate any authority 
above that of presbyters. * Afterwards,* says he, * to prevent 
schism, one was elected to preside over the rest.' Elected 

"* Apud veteres iidem episcopi et presbuteri fuerint ; quia illud 
noxoen dignitatis, est ; hoc, aetatis. — Ep, md OcMnum, Vol. IV. p. 648. 
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and comiBissioned by whom 1 By the prejsbyters ; for he iiii» 
mediately gives you a broad fact which it is impossible to ex<* 
plain away. ' At Alexandria/ he tells, you, ' from the evsuige- 
list Mark to the bishops Heraclas and Dionysius,' t. «., till 
about the middle of the third century, ' the presbyters alwaffs 
chose one of their number, placed kirn in a superior staiiaBg 
and gav^e him the title of bishop.' 

'^ It is inconceivable how Jerome should tell the bishops 
to their faces that Christ never gave them any superiority 
over the presbyters ; that custom was their only title ; and 
that the presbyters were perfectly aware oT this^ unless he 
was supported by facts which they were unable toccmtradict 
Their silence under his challenges is more than a presump- 
tion that they found it wise to let him sdone.''^^ 

The testimony of Jerome, aflbrds an authentic record of 
the change that was' introduced into the government of the 
church, and the causes that led to this change^ by which the 
original constitution was wholly subverted. It was in hi9 
day a known and acknowledged fact, that prelacy had no 
authority from Christ or his apostles, — ^no divine right, to sus- 
tain its high. pretensions. " The presbyters know that they 
are subject to their bishops," i^ot by divine right or apostoli- 
cal succession, but " by the custom of the church" And to 
the same effect, is the admission of his contemporary, Augus- 
tine, the renowned bishop of Hippo, which we give in the 
words of a distinguished prelate of the church of England, 
as quoted by Aynton.^^^ "The office of a bishop is above 
the office of a priest [presbyter], not by the authority of 
Scripture, but after the names of honor, which through the 
g custom of the church have now obtained."^^ Episcopacy^ 

'40 Mason's Works, Vol. III. pp- 233—251. 

^*^ Jewel, Defence of his Apology, pp. 122, 123/ 

^^ Quanquam secundum honorum vocabola quae Jam ecclesiae obus 
obtipuit, episcopatus presbjterio major sit; tamen in multis rebus 
Auguetinus Hieronymo minor est. — Ep, ad Hter., 10, alias 83, §33, 
Op. Vol. II. col. 153. 
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aoeorditig to this eminent and ancient prelate, is the result of 
custom, ivithout any scriptural warrant wbaterer. 

This is in accordance, also, with the authority of Hilary, 
which has been given abo?e« What a note of triumphant 
exultation would prelacy raise, did all antiquity o£fer half as 
much ID defence of her lofty claims as these fathers furnish 
against them. 

The most distinguished of the Greek fathers, also, concur 
with those of the Latin church, in their views, of the iden* 
tity of bishops and presbyters. Chrysostom, A. D. 407, in 
commenting upon the apostles' salutation of the bishops of 
Philippi, exclaims : *'How is this? Were there many bishops 
in one city ? By no means ; but he calls the presbyters by 
this name ; for at that time both were so called. The bishc^ 
was also called duixovog, S€n>ant, minister ; for, writing to 
Timothy, who was bishop, he says, ' make full proof of thy 
diaxopiap, ministry J He also instructs him to lay hands, as 
a bishop, suddenly <m no man. And again : ' which was 
given thee by the laying on of the hands of the presbytery* 
But presbyters [as such] did not lay hands ^n the bishop. 
Again, writing to Titus, he says, ' for this cause I left thee in> 
Crete, that thou shouldst ordain presbyters in every city as I 
had commanded thee.' ' If any one be blameless, the hus- 
band of one wife.' This he says of a bishop ; for he imme- 
diately proceeds to add, ' a bishop most be blameless, as the 
steward of God, not self-willed.' . Wherefore, as I said, pres- 
byters were anciently called bishops and stewards of Christ, 
and bishops were called presbyters. For this reason, even 
now, many bishops speak of their felkuypresbyter, and fel- 
hwhrninister ; ^and finally, the name of bishop and presbyter 
is given to each indiscriminately,^^ ^^ Again : with reference 

1^3 2vy tni97Mnoi9 xa« diaxoroiff tl xovto ; /uwr^ noX^viq itolXoi 
inhxonot '*\aav ; Oldaft^g' allit tovg nqtupmi^ovq ouxtaq htaXe^ 
gtr TDT« yaq titog ixoivmow Tolg hvi^avh^ xal diawvog o inUhta^ 
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to Panlj in 1 Tim. S: 6, Chrysoetom sajs, that ^* after diaeouick 
ifig of bishops, and showing what qualities they should pos- 
sess, and' from what things they ought to abstain, the apostle 
proceeds immediately to sp^ak of deacons, passing by the 
order of presbyters. Why so t Because there is not much 
distinctioa between them and bishops. For they also are set 
for the instruction and government of the church. What 
he had said of bishops was also applicable to presbyters; 
they have the soperiority merely in the imposition of hands^ 
and in thia respect alone take precedence of the presby- 
ters.''^^^ This was said in relation to the time at which Chry* 
sostom wrote. Bven at that late period this eminent prelate 

Tiog iXdyno* Jut tovxo yqitptop wtl Ttfio^it^ Bkeys* T^y dtaxo^ 
viav aov. jtXf}^oq>6gij(T0Vf initnioiii^ ovu, . ovu yag inlojumog ijif, 
ipfl<r\ 7f gig avzov x^tgag xtttx^oig fitidsvl initl'&ei' xal nakiv 8 
i^o&'q <rot (iirit ijti&iafmg tmv x^^Q^^ "^ov ngw^vTzgiov' ov* a» 
ds ngm^vitgoi inUrxonov ixBtgotonjaav, Kal ndXiv ngog Tlxop 
ygd(p(av (jpijo*** tovtov x^giv xaxiXinov at h Kgr^fjUy Xva xcrrairr^- 
ajig xaxd noXtv ngea^vrigovgy ^g iyta aoi dma^dfiijv si rig aviy^ 
xXfiwg, fiiag yvvaixog drrig' a nfgi lov inumonov tpr^aL Kai 
unuiv Tuvta tv&iwg im\yayt' ditydg xov inUrnonov iviymXrftw 
tlvai, 6^g Osov oixovofiOVy fiT) av&ddrj. '^Ontg ow Bqyrpf^ *al ot 
TtgBa/ivxegot xo nvX^iov ixalovno ^Ti/erxoxrot xal diaxavot xo^ 
Xgiaxov, nal ol inhxonoi> ngiafivxtgQi. od^fv xal vvv noXXol av^- 
ng$<T^vxigig inhiconot ygdq>ovai,, xal awdiaxovt^' Xomov da to 
idia^ov £xa<n^ anovsvifi'qxcti ovofiaf 6 inicrxonog xal o ngsapvxa" 
gog.'^-Ckqfsostmny JSJp. ad Pfdl. VoL XL p. 194. 

*44 JialByof/tivog mgl intaaonov xal xagaxxiigiaag avxovg, hm 
unov xlvoi fjLSv ex^iv, xiptov di dnixiff&ai XQ% *** '^^ "^^^ ngsa^v^ 
tigtav xayfMt a<pt*gy dg xovg dtaxoyovg ^rrejif^^ijae. . Tl drinatB ; 
Qxi ov noXif fuaov avtwv^xfu xmv inujxonmp* Kal yag xal ov- 
TiM didaaxaliav ualp avadidsyfiivoi xal ngoaxaalav xt^g ixxXijalag; 
nal a ntgl iinaxoniav HJit, xauxa xal ngtapmigotg agfwxxw x§ 
yag x^tgoxoviif fiop^ virtg^tfi^xaat »al xovx^ fiovop doxown «A«* 
oifsxtuv %wg ngsapvxigwg. — Ibid.^ Ep* ad Tim, 1^ VoL XI p* 604* 
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Moognizes onlj a trifling distincticni betwe^ bifllu^ and 
presbyter. 

Theodoret, also, who lived only a few years later than 
Chrysostom, exhibits substantially the same sentiments. In 
•elation to the salutation of Paul to the Philip^Mans, c. 1 : 1, 
lie says, *' the apostle addresses himself to the priesthood and 
to the saints who are under them, in which term he indndes 
all who had received baptism. But he caUs the presbyters 
l»ishops; for they had, at that time the same names, as we 
iearn from the history of the Acts of the Apostles." The 
writer then proceeds to remark upon the presbyters of Ephfr- 
«n8. Acts 20 : 17, who in verse 28 are called bishops. From 
this be goes on to is^ak of the iustrncti<»is given to Titus, 
who was left in Crete, to ordain presbyters in every city ; but 
on being directed what persons to choose, he is told that ** a 
bishop must be blameless," etc. He then adverts to the fact 
that the apostle speaks only of two orders, bishops and deti' 
consy without any mention of presbyters ; and of the impos- 
sibility of supposing that several bishops could have borne 
rule in the same city. After this, he proceeds to say ; " so 
that it is evident that he denominates the presbyters y bishr 
4^5."^^ This sentiment he repeats in remarking upon Phil. 

^^ JIatn ra xctt avxhv inioriXlei,, rois di tijg Ugwovviig ti^iw- 
fnivoiq xat Toig aito Tovttov noifiatvofiiifoii, ' uyiovg yif^ lovq tov 
PaTttUrfiaTog i^iad-iptag avofiaatev, iniaxojtovg $i tovg n^soflV'^ 
jigovg xaXei, afjiq>6tBQa yaq ilxov ntwi iniivov toy xai/qov ta ovi^ 
fuita, Kul tovTo ^fi&g not ij t&v /7^a|foiy loio^ia didatnet^ 
SSgijKOijg yag o fiaxaf^tog ^ovxac, wg fig tr^v MUt^Tov zovg^JEifpiaiotp 
fUxtnefiy/aTo nQsapvii^vg 6 -^slog inotrtoXogf Xiyst nal la nghq 
tiVTovg HQrjfiiva' ngoaixtxt yaq q>'rjaiv iavtoig xal navtl noifAvia^ 
ip o> vfivig B&sTo to nvtVfASt to ay top inioxonovg, netftatpsip rijp 
ixxXriaiap toO Xgunov' xecl tovg avtovg xal nqmpvtigovg xml 
inioxonovg dtPOfinosv. Ovtea xal ip tjj nghg top fiuxtigiop Tlrop 
ijtiotolf^' dia tomo xatiXmop as ip Kg^tji, wa xaxaoxfiOtig xeni 
n6Xip ngBopvtigQvgf ig iyta oot ^^Tola/i^ Kaii uuip ixoUwg 
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2 : 55 ; where he says, that ** those who, in the beginning of 

the epistle, are called bishops, evidently belonged to the 

grade of the presbytery." The passage is given entire in 

the margin.i^ -Agaih* 1 Tiro. 3 : 1 , he takes oocasion to 

say, that the apostle " calls the presbyter a bishop; as we 

have had t)ccasion to show in our commentary on the epistle 
to the Philipptans."^47 

The fofiowing commentary of the Clreek scholiast, of a 
later date, shows that these views were still retained in the , 
Eastern exarch. *' inasmuch a6 the , custom of the New 
Testament especially, ^ calling bishops presbyters, and pre»- 
byters bishops, seems to be silently neglected by the many, 
it may be shown from Acts 20 : 17; and from the epistle to 
Titus ; and i^in, from that to the Philippians ; and yet 
again, from the first epistle to Timothy. From the Acts the 
argument is as follows : — ' From Miletus, Paul sent to Ephe> 
BUS, and caHed the presbyters of the church.' If e called 
them not bishops ; but farther on he says, 'Over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you bishops to feed the church.'^-^ 

»rai XQ^ ^^^9 x^^QOTOvovjdvovg infiyay%' dti yitq tov inhnonop 
AviyxXfiTov ilvm, cS^ Oiov omovo/MV, Kal ivtav&a ds dtjXoi^ tou- 
to mnoltixt Toig ya^ imaxonoig roig dtaxovovg ewiifvhf ^wf 
nqwpviiqmf ov noiijtrafAiPOf pin^prn^ SlXfog ts olds otov %b f^r 
noXkovg inufnonovq fiictp nohv naifialvHV ag tlrai 8i\Xap ot* 
toig fuv nQta^VTigovg iniononovg dtvofiao'SM — Theodorety Ep. ad 
PkiL p. 445 seq. VoL III. ed. Halens. 

1^ JlolXa xal Toi^iov (Epaphroditus) najoq^iupaxa dUffitd'w 
(Paulus), om i^iX(pQv fiovov, aXla xal awtgyov xal vvoTQaiimffif 
inoxotXiaag, AniaxoXov di alter xixXtfitiv avTo»y ^g t^f inipi-^ 
Itiav avfwv ifiJiBnimtVfiivov' wg uvak dtiXov ot« vna xovtov M^ 
Xov¥ ol iv T^ TtQOOifilta xXii&irtfg inUntOTtoi, tol nfftafivtiglov 
dr^ovott tiiv TOL^iv nXrigovyjtg.^^Ibid, Ep. ad 2\*m., p. 459, VoL 

la 

H7 ^Enlexoirov 9i irtaZ&a -toy v^sajUnQov liyu, ^ ir^v nqig 
^ilMsniiljffiQvg inunoXi]y kQit^ivortig antd^l^aper^'^lbid, p. 659L 
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Fiom the eplatle to Thnsy ' HaTing eaUMwhed presb^fUrs 
throughoot the chordMS as I Gommaiided you.' — From the 
epistles to the Fbilippiaas, * To those that are in P4iilippi 
with the hishop and deaoooa.' From the epistle to Timothy 
die eame may be inferred by analogy^ when he say% ' If 
any man desire the office of a hi$k0p he desireth a good 
work ;' 'A bishop mast be blameless/ eto."^^ 

This scholiast has bat hinted at the argamoit from these 
passages, to which he refers, bat he has said enough to show 
diat the doctrine of the ministerial parity of tehq^s and 
presbyters was still maintained daring the. middle ages, in 
the Eastern chorch, and jostly defended on. the anthority of 
the Scriptures. 

Elias, archbidiop of Crete, A. D. 787, asserli the identity 
of bish<^ and presbyters ; and, in commenting upon Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, remarks, that this bishop, in the fifth cmh 
tory, was accastomed to denominate presbyters, teAops, on* 
tiififef, making no distinction between them; — aeirenm- 



1^ *Enudi] kctv&dvH rovg noXXoi/g ^ tnfPff&Ha^ fioUata r^g 
xaivili dtad-^xtig, tohg initrxonovg ngsffjivti^ovg oyo/ier£evo« x«2 
Tovg nQsa^vtigovg inuntonBvg, aijfiuoiniop tovtov irtsv&tv xal in 
t9$ JtQog Tixov innnoXrigy It* bi utal ngog ^iXiTtmprlovg ««« ix 
xf^g nqog Tifio^iov ngmiig, 'Eh ^ev ow t<uv JUqa^Eiar irtnf&eif 
i<n$ nuadffvai tisqI rovioVf yiyqantai, yitf^ omiag* *JEx di ttig 
MiXt(iov nifiiftag tig *'Eq>t<rov lAtttxakicaio tov$ ngBa/ivtigovg T^g 
iKjtlri<rlag, Kul ovk sVfftjxB rovg iniaxonovgy uia iniq>iQ$r ip m 
VfMg TO nviifia to uyiow b&sto inurxonovg, noiiiaivsiv xr^v iiatXf^ 
alav, *Ek di rijg nqog Tlxov inifnoX^g' Kata(nrf(rtig xotia no- 
Uv nQBfT^vttQOvg, dtg iyi aot duxa^ii(i€P. *^ di trig ngog 0iXin- 
n7i<rlovg' ToXg ovfftv if 0iXljinoi>g avysniaxonokg xal diaxovoig, 
Olftai dif on itt rilg TtgoTsgag ngog Ttfjio&evov avakoywafuvog 
tovTo ixXapiiv* tV tig yag^ quiatf t$; inuntoTrijg ogiysxaiy xaXov 
'gyov ini&vftBi' SbI ovv tov inlaxoytov ivtnlXuntov £&««.— -Cited 
by Rothe from Salmasius Episcop. et Presb., p. 13. 
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Stance which this scholiast has noticed in many passages 
from Gregory.*^ 

It is truly remarkable how long, and how distinctly, these 
Tiews of the original identity of biishops and presbyters were 
retained in the church. ' Isidorus Hispaiensis, bishop of 
SeviUe in Spain, in the seventh century, and one of the most 
learned men of that age^ copies with approbation the author- 
ity of Jerome given above, as an expression of his own sea- 
timents. He may accordingly be regarded as expressing the 
sentiments of the Western church at this- time. 

The views of the church at Alexandria, in the tenth ceh- 
tory, have already been expressed in the extract from Euty- 
chius given above. 

Bernaldus Constantiensis, about A. D. 1068, a learned 
monk, and a zealous defender of Gregory YII, after citingr 
Jerome, continues : *' Inasmuch, therefore, as bishops and 
presbyters w6re anciently the same, without doubt they had 
the «ame power to loose and to bind^ and to do vther aeU 
which are now the special prerogatives of the bishop. But 
afler the presbyters began to be restricted by Episcc^al • pre- 
eminence, what v^as formerly lawful for them became un- 
lawful. EecksiaiBtical authority having delegated such pre* 
rogatives to the prelates alone.** *^ 

Even pope Urban 11. 1091, says, — ^*'We regard deacons 
and presbyters as belonging to the sacred order, since these 
are the only orders which the primitive church is said to have"^ 
had. For these only have we apostolical authority." i^^ 

^^ Greg. Naz., Vol. II. p. 830. £d. Colon. 1590. Also £d. Basil. 
J571, pp. 262, 264. 

*^ Quum igitttr preiby teri et episcopt antiquitas, idem fuisse legan- 
tur etiam eandem ligandi atque solvendi potestatem, et alia nunc 
episeopis epeeialia, habuisae nob. dubitantnr. Postquam autem pres- 
byieri ab epiBOopali excellentia cohibiti sunt, coepit ets.non lieen 
quod licuit, videlicet quod ecclesiastica auctoritas solis pontificibus ex- 
equenduin delegavit. — De Presbyteromm ofiaio tract, in monmnento- 
rofn res AUenumnorum ilhistrant. S. Bias, 1792, 4to, Vol. II. 384 seq. 
* "^ Sacros aatem ordiaes doeimiM diaeoaatum et presbytesatma. 
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Gratian again, a benedietiBe, emineat for his learoing and 
talents, a century later, adopts all the passages cited above 
from Jerome, ad Tit U^ 

Nicholas Tudeschus, archbisbqp of Panorma, about A. J}^ 
142S» says : — ** Fcvmerly presbyters governed the church in 
coqamon, and ordained the ckrgy.**^^ 

It is perhaps still more remarkable that even the papal ca- 
nonist, Jo. Paul Launcelot, A. D, 1570, introduces the pas- 
sage from Jerome without any attempt to refute it>^^^ 

Thus all through the middle ages, during the proudest a&- 
cendeacy of prelalical power, the doctrine of the original 
equality of bishops and presbyters was acknowledged in the* 
Roman Catholic church, as is attested by a succession of the 
most learned of her clergy. 

Gieseler remarks, " That the distinction between the di» 
vine and the. ecclesiastical appointment, institutio,wBs of 
less importance in the middle ages than in the modern catho 
lie. church, and this view of the original identity of bish<^ 
^d presbyters, was of no practical importance. It w^ not 
Ull afler the Reformation that it was attacked* Michael de 
Medina, about A. D. 1570, does not heatate to assert that 
those fathers were essentially heretics; but adds, that out of 
respect for these fathers, this heresy in them is not to be con- 
demned. Bellarmine declares this a ' very inconsiderate sen- 
timent.' Thenceforth all catholics, as well as English Epis- 
copalians, maintain an original difference between bishop and 
presbyter."i55 

Hos Biquidem fiolos primitiya legitur ecclenia faabuiBse ; super his so- 
lum preceptum habemus apostoli. — Cone. Benevent^ an. 1090. can. 1. 

»" (Diat. XCV. c. 6.) Epi»t.ad Evangel. (Di«t. XGIII. o. 34.) and 
ludori His. (Diet. XXI. c. 1). 

i» Super prima parte Frimt, oap. 5. ed. liugdon, 1543, fot. 1126. 
Otim presbyteri in commune regebant ecclestam et ordinabant sacer- 
dotes. 

»* Iristitutt. juris Canon. Lib. 1. Tit. 21. § 3. 

iM Comp. especially- PetavU de ecelesia«tica bierarchia l4b. 5, and 
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~ In view^of the whole coarse of the apgumeot, then, have 
we not good and stffficient reasons, for regarding the Episco* 
pal ciaim of an original distinction between bishops and pres- 
byters, as a groundless assumption ? The existence of such 
a distinction has been denied by prelates, bishops, ^od learn* 
ed controversialists, and coramehtators, both in the Eastern^ 
and Western churches, of every age down to the sixteenth 
eentaiy. It was unknown to those early fathers, who lived 
dearest to the apostolical age, and some of^whom were the im- 
mediate Successors of the apostles. It was whoHy unauthorized 
by the apostles themselves. On the contrary, they assign to 
bishops and presbyters the same specific duties. They re- 
quire in both the ^ame qualificaftions. They address them 
by the same names and titles interchangeaMy and indiscrimi- 
nately. Are not bishdps and' presbyters, then, one and the 
same? — the same in office, in honor, and in power ;- possess^* 
ing equally all the prerogatives, rights, and privileges of those 
pastors and teachers, to whom the apostles, at their decease, 
resigned the churches, for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ ? Or must we believe that the presbyter afler ail is a 
mere subaltern of the bishop ; ordained of God to perform 
only the . humbler offices of the ministry, and to supply the 
bishop's lack of- sendee ? Must w« believe moreover, that 

dissertatt. Iheologic. Lib. 1, in his theolog. dogmat. Tom. 4. p. 164. 
On the other side, Walonis Messalini, (Claud. Salmasii) diss, de epis- 
copis et presbyteris. Lugd. Bat. 1641', 8vo. Dav. Blondelli apologia' 
prci sententia Hieronymi de epifcopis et^presbyteris. , Amstelod. 1616, 
4to. Against tiiesie Henr. Uammondus dissertatt. IV. quibus episco- 
patus jorA ex sacra scriptuia et prima antiquitate adstruuntur. Lond. 
1651. The controversy was long continued. On the side of the Epis- 
copalians, Jo. Pearson^ Guil. Beveridge^ Henr Dodwdly Jos. Bing- 
ham'^Jae. Usserivs. Oh that of the Presbyterians, Jo. DatlaeuSj Camp, 
VUringa; also the Lutherans, Joack. HUdeirand,.Just. Hmn. Boeh" 
tH«r, Jq. Frame* Buddeua, Christ, Math. Ffajf^ etc. Comp. Jo^ Phil, 
Gabltr de episcopi^ primae ecclesiae Christ, eorumque origins diss. 
Jenae, 1805, 4to. 
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the bifhop, this honored and moet impcvtant tli^itary of 
the church, in whom all clerical grace centres^ and to 
whoee hands alone has been intrusted all that authority 
and power, the proper transinijssion of which is essential to 
the perpetuity of the ministry and the just administration of 
the ordinances, — that this ioiportant functionary is but a 
nameless nondescript, known by no title, rq>reseoted by no 
person, or class of persons in the. apostolical phurches, and 
having no distinct, specific duties prescribed in the New Tes- 
tament ? All this may be asserted and re-affirmed, as a thou- 
sand times it has virtually been ; but it can never be proved. 
It must be received, if received at all» with -blind credulity ; 
not on reasonable evidence. Verily this vannting of high 
oburch Episcopacy is an insult to reason ; — a quiet compla* 
cent assumption, which makes *' in>plioit faith the highest 
demonstration." If any assertor of these absurd pretensions 
finds himself disqnieted, at any time, by the refiewed remon- 
strances of JScripture, truth and reason, in order to repel these 
impertinent intruders and restore the equilibrium of his mind, 
he has only to ** shake his head and tell them how superior 
after all is faith to logic!" 

The foregoing chapters give us an outl^ine of that ecclesi- 
astical organization which the churches received from the 
hands of the apostles, and which was continued in the primi- 
tive church for some time after the apostolic age. The gov- 
ernment is altogether popular. The sovereign authority is 
vested in the people. From them all the laws originate; 
through them they are administered. The government gua- 
rantees to all its members the enjoyment of equal rights and 
privileges, secures to them the right of private judgment, ad- 
mits of their intervention in all public affairs. It extends to 
all the right of suffrage. Each community is an independent 
sovereignty, whose members are subject to no foreign eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. Their confessions^ formularies and 
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terms of communioii are formed accordiog to their own tnter^ 
pretation of the laws of God ; and if the deportment of any 
one is subject to impeachment, the case is decided: by the ijxh- 
partial verdict of his brethren. Their officers are few ; amjl 
their ministers, equal in rank and power, are the servants, not 
the lords of the people. The entire polity of the apostolicaii 
and primitive churches wa» framed pn the principles, not of 
a monarchical hierarchy, but of a popular and elective gov-^ 
ernment. In a word, it was a republican government admin- 
istered with republican simplicity-. 

This exhibition of the original c»'ganization of the Christ 
tian church suggests a variety of reflections, some of which 
we must be permitted, before dosing this view of the apos*^ 
tdical and primitive church, to suggest to the consideraiioa 
c^ the reader. 



REMARKS. 

1. The primitive church was organized as a purely reli* 
gious society. 

. It had for its obje<^ the promotion of the great interests of 
morality and religion. It interfered not with the secular or pri-' 
vate pursuits of its members, except so far as they relatedto the 
great end for which the church was formed, — the promotion 
of pure and. undefiled religion. Whenever the Christian 
church has let itself down to mingle or interfere with the se- 
cular {Pursuits of men, the only result has been ,her own dis- 
grace, and the dishonor of the great cause which she was set 
to defend. 

2. It employed only mand means for the accomplishment 
of religious ends. 

The apostles sought, by kind and tender entreaty, to r^ 
claim the wandering. They taught the church to do the 
same; and to s^arate the unworthy from their communion. 

20 
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But they gave no countenance to the exercise of arbitrary 
authority over the conduct or the consciences of men. They 
neither allowed themselves, nor the church, to exercise any 
other authority than that of the word of God and of Christ, 
enforced by instruction, by counsel and by admonition. They 
had ever before them the beautiful idea of a religious frater- 
nity, — its members united in the bonds of faith and mutual af- 
fection, and striving together in purity and love for the pro- 
motion of godliness. 

3. The church was at first free from all enttoglement with 

the state. 

It had no affinity with the existing forms of state government, 
and no connection with them. It vested the church power 
in the only appropriate source of all social power j — m the 
peoph. It is only in this voluntary system, in which nehher 
state-power nor church-power can interfere with the religious 
convictions of men, that the church of Christ finds a gua> 
ranty for the preservation of its purity and the exercise of its 
legitimate influence. 

But the church soon began to be assimilated to the form 
of the existing civil governments, and in the end a '* hie- 
rarchy of bishops, metropolitans, and patriarchs arose, corres- 
ponding to the graduated rank of the civil administration. 
Er&'long the Roman bishop assumed pre-eminence above dl 
others."**''^ United with the ciril authority in itd interests, 
MMtmilated to that power in its form of government, and secu- 
larized in its spirit, the church, under Constantine and his 
BDCcessora, put otf ita high and sacred character, and became 
a part of the machinery of state government. It first true- 
kled to the low arts of state policy, and afterwards, with insatia* 
ble ambition, assumed the supreme control of all power, human 
and divine. 

4. It was another advantage of the system of the primitive 

»7 lUmke'ft Hist, of tbe Popes, £og. Trans.^ Vol. I. p. 29. 
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charch, that it wa9 fiUed to any form of civil goTerajneat, 
and to any state of society. 

Voluntary and simple in th^ir organization, entirely re* 
moved from all connection with the civil government, with 
no confederate relations among themselves, ^nd seeking only 
by the pure precepts of. religion to persuade men in every 
condition to lead quiet and holy lives, these Christian socie* 
ties were adapted to any state of society and any forat of 
government. This primitive Christianity commended itself, 
with equal facility, to the rich and the poor, the learned and 
the unlearned, the high and the Ipw^ whether it addressed 
itself to the soldier, the fisherman or the peasant, Jt equally 
sttited their condition. It. gathered into its communion coor 
verts from every form of government, of every species of 
superstition, and of every condition in life, and by its whoie^ 
some truths and simple rites trained them up for eternal life. 
Stern and uncompromising in its purity and simplicity, it 
stood aloof from dl oth^r forms, both of govjernment an4 of 
religion. Ijt neither sought favor from the prejudice of the 
Gentile, nor th^ bigotry, of the Jew. It yielded compliance 
neither to the despotism of Rome, nor to the democracy of 
Greece, while it could live and flourish under either govern-v 
ment and in any state of society. Can the same be said 
vith equal propriety of fipiscc^acy ? Are its complicated 
forms and ceremonials, its robes and vestments, its rituals^ 
and all its solemn pomp, equally adapted to every state of 
religious feeling, or suited alike to refined society, and tQ 
rude and rustic life ? Are all its complicated forms of gov« 
ernment, its grades qf office, its diocesan and mettopolitaii 
confederacies,, and its monarchical powers, equdly conge* 
nial with every kind of ciyil government? 

5. It subjected the clergy to salutary restraints by bring- 
ing them, in their official character, under the watch of the 
church. 

Xhe apostles, as we have already seen, recognized Iheir 
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own accountability to the church. This continued after- 
wards to be an established principle in the primitive church. 
The consciousness that their whole life was open to the judi- 
cial inspection <^ those to whom they ministered, and by 
whom they were most intimately known, could not fail to 
create in the clergy a salutary circumspection, the restraints 
of which j an independent Doinistry under another system can 
never feel. 

6. It served to guard them also against the workings of 
an unholy ambition, a thirst for office, and the k)ve of power. 

This thought is necessarily implied in the preceding, but it 
is of such importance that it deserves a distinct consideration. 
Those disgraceful contests for preferment, the recital of 
which Crowds the page of history, belong to a later age and 
a different ecclesiastical polity. 

7. It tended also to guard' the clergy against a mercenary 
spirit 

The vast wealth of a church-establishment, and the prince- 
ly revenues of its incumbents, offer an incentive to this sor- 
did passion which Paul in his poverty could never have felt, 
and which none can ever feel, who are Contented to receive 
only a humble competence, as a vduntary offering at the 
hands of those for whom they labor. 

8. The system was well suited to guard the church from 
the evils of a sectarian spirit. 

In the church of Christ were Jews, jealous for the law of 
their fathers. There were also Greeks, who, independent of 
the Mosaic economy, had received the gospel and become 
Christians, without being Jews in spirit. Had now the 
church assumed the form of a national establishment, with 
its prescribed articles of feith, its ritual, etc., it is difficult to 
conceive how the opposing views of th6se different parties 
could have been harmonized. The older apostles, with ^e 
Jews, might have maintained with greater firmness their Jew- 
ish prejudice as they obswved the pure direction of Cbria- 
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tianity in Paul and his Gentile i^onverta, who again might 
have been more determined in their opposition to a Judaia> 
ing spirit. So that these germinating differences might have 
ended in an irreconcilable opposition. As it was, this dis- 
turbing influence was strongly manifested in all the churches, 
so th^t it required all the wisdom and, influence of the apos- 
tles to unite their Christian converts in an organization so 
simple as that which they did establish. 
^ 9. It left the apostles and pastors free to pursue their great 
''work, without let or hindrance from ecclesiastical authority 
or.partizan zeal. 

It allowed free scope for the fervid zeal of the early pro- 
mulgators of the gospel of Christ, and permitted them to 
range at large in their missionary tours for the conversion of 
men, unrestrained by the rules of ecclesiastical authority or 
canpnicaJ laws. An explanation, given and received in the 
spirit of mutual confidence, reconciled the brethren whose 
prejudice was excited by the preacHiing of Peter to the Gen- 
tiles. The unhappy division between Paul and Barnabas 
ended in the furtherance of the gospel, both being at liberty, 
notwithstanding this sinful infirmity, to prosecute th^ir la- 
bors for the salvation of men without being arrested hy the 
ban of a hierarchy, or trammelled by ecdetnastical jealousy, 
lest the jsouls whom one or the other should win to Christ, 
might chance not to be canonically converted. 

10. The order of the primitive church was calculated to 
preserve peace and harmony among the clergy* 

One in rank and power, and holding the tenure of their 
office at the will of their people, th^y had few temptations, 
comparatively, to engage m strife one with another for pre- 
ferment; or to repine at the advancement of one ^ of thehr 
number, who by his superior qualifications was promoted to 
some commanding post of usefulness above them. 

We know indeed that Jerome assigns the origin of Epis- 
copacy to the ambitious contentions of the clergy in the 
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primittve ehureti ; as though this were an expedient to heal 
their dinsions. Now, if this be trae, we have only to say, 
that the remedy proved to be infinitely worse than the evil 
which it would cure. All the ecctesiasdcal historians of an- 
tiquity most fully and strongly attest the fact, that after the 
rise of diocesan Episcopacy, and the establishment of the 
varkHis grades of the hierarchy, the spirit of faction rose 
high among the clergy. Insatiable ambition possessed all 
orders Hmong the priesthood, raging like a pestilence throngh 
their several ranks^ The age of Constantine and his suc- 
cessors, within which the system of prelacy was matured, 
was pre-eminently the age of clerical ambition. 

" In the age we speak of, which seems too justly styled 
amhitionis saeculufn, the age of ambition, — though those, 
whose designs agree with the humor of it, have esteemed 
it most imitable, — scarce any in the church conld keep dieir 
own, that had any there greater than themselves ; some 
bishops, and not only the presbyters found it so, the great 
=istiil encroaching upon those, whose Imoer condition made 
them obnoxious to the ambition and usurpaticMi of the more 
potent. 

''In that unhappy time, what struggling was there m 
bishops of all sorts for more greatness and larger power ! 
What tugging at councils and court for these purposes l"*^ 

Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, A. D. 499, alleges 
thtft he has intermingled the history of th^ wars of those 
times, as a rtUif to the reader, that he may not be continu- 
ally detained with the ambitions contentions, ^iXwiida,^ of 
the. bishops, and their pkHs and counter*plots against each 
other. 159 But more of this hereafter. 

11. It was also happily suited to ensure to the people a 
useful and efficient ministry. 

Select a few from among their ministerial brethren, exalt 

*w Ciarkson's Primitiye Episcopacy, pp. 142, 143. 
**• Introduction to Lib. 5. 
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thena to the high places of Episcopal power, encircle them 
with the mitre, the robe, and all the " paraphernalia of pon- 
tifical dignity,'* enthrone them securely in authority, settle 
them quietly in their palaces to enjoy the ample benefices of 
an irresponsible- office ; and, however gratifying may be the 
favors which you have bestowed, you have done little to ad- 
vance theit ministerial usefulness. 

Besides, the days of a bishop's activity and usefulness 
soon pass away, but his o^ee still remains. Though passed 
into " the sere and yellow leaf of age," he bears his blush- 
ing honors still upon him. In the circiimstances of the case, 
indeed j he can scarcely be expected to resign his oflSce; 
neither tian he, it should seem, even if he would; for ** when 
once made bishop, and when he has thus received the indeli- 
ble, invisible mark of Episcopal grace, he is absolutely shut 
up to the necessity of continuing^ in office, however unwor- 
thy or unfit he may prove or find himself to be.'*'60 

What an incumbrance to the ministrations of the truth as 
it is in Jesus, again, are the forms, and rites, and observan- 
ces of the Episcopal service. Here are thirty-six festivals, 
and one hundred fasts, as specified in the prayer book, an- 
nually claiming the attention of the preacher. Then there 
is the "holy catholic chui*ch ;" the mysteries of the sacra- 
ments, baptbmal regeneration, and the awful presence in the 

>" Constit. and Caaons of Prot. Epis. Church, pp. 301, 303. « So 
ftfy" says Dr< Hawks, *< as oar research has extended, this law is 
without a precedent in the history of the Christian churcli. -We 
may be mistaken, but we believe that ours is the first church in 
Christendom, that ever legislated for the express purpose of prevent- 
ing Episcopal resignations ; for this canon prescribes so many re- 
strictions, that the obstacles render it almost impossible for a bishop 
to lay down his jurisdiction. The matter is one which the practice 
of the church h€Ls heretofore ieSl to be settled between God and the 
conscience of the bishops ; and it may well be questioned, whether it 
be not best in all cases, there-to leave it." — CUtd from Smyth's Eccl, 
RepvAfiea$ium, p. 1^. 
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dements of the eucharist ; the hoty order of bish^^e; " the 
ascending orders of the hierarchy ;" ** the most excellent 
liturgy ;" the validity of £piscq>al ordination, '^ covenant 
mercies/' etc. etG», all pressing their claims on the attention 
of the Episcopal minister, and demanding a place in the min- 
istrations of the pulpit. 

Add to these the subltmer doctrines of prelacy. Let him 
begin to discourse about apostolic succession, divine right, 
postures, attitudes, " wax candles, altar-clloths, chaplets^ 
crosses, crucifixes, and mummery of all kinds," — and it is 
not difficult to coi^ecture what place the great doctrine of 
Christ i^nd him crucified must hold in his teachings^ or what 
efficacy his ministry will have in winning souls to Christ by 
the preaching of the truth as it is in Jesus. So it was with 
the mediaeval church. ** No one can read the writings of 
the fathers, without feeling that they gradually became more 
intent on the circumstantials of religion than on the essence 
of it ; more solicitous about the modes in which religious du- 
ties should be performed, than about the spirit of them. It 
is all over with religion when this is the case." 

But how different from all this was the ministry of Christ 
and of the apostles. Armed with the panoply of heaven, — 
the word of God alone, the sword of the spirit, — ^the first 
preachers of the Christian religion went forth, conquering 
and to conquer. By the simple instrumentality of the word, 
mighty through Grod to the pulling down of strong holds, they 
quickly spread the triumphs of the cross through every land 
and carried up their conquests to the very throne of the Cse- 
sars. Be ours a religion that creates and enjoys such a min- 
istry. 

12. This primitiv(6 system served to make an efficient 
Wty. 

Instead of excluding them from the concerns of the 
church, like spme other forms of church government, and 
requiring of them chiefly to attend to their forms of wor- 
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ship aird pay their tales, thiff primitive systiem of ecclesiastl* 
cal polity devolved upon the members of tl^ church th^ 
duties of discipline, and the Care of the church. It trained 
them to live and to care for the interests of religion. It 
Quickened their graces, by calling them into habitual exer- 
cise. It gave an efficient practical character to their reli- 
gion. Look at those churches in England and America 
which bear the closest resemblance to this primitive organi- 
zation. Observe their members in the private walks t>f life. 
Look at their efficiency in missionary c^erations, th^ir noble 
charities, and their generous labors in every department of 
Christian benevolence. They are not merely devout wor- 
shippers within the church, and decent moralists without, 
but everywhere eminently intelligent, efficient and liberal. 
They serve God as well as worship him. Not content mere^ 
ly to cultivate the private virtues of the Christian, the laity 
gain a habit of counselling and acting for the church and 
for their fellow-men, which gives to. their religion an enter- 
prising, practical, business character. An absolute governr- 
ment, on the other hand,^ whether civil or religious, which 
separates the people irom participation in its administration^ 
• forms in them the habit of living and caring only for thein- 
selves ; and the result is a r^iring, negative character, a ser- 
vile, selfish spirit. The impress of a despotic government 
upon the character of a people is ais clear as the light of the 
sun in the heavens ; and, so long as like causes produce sim- 
ilar effects, the results of a spiritual despotism may be seen 
in an inactive, inefficient laity. Noble exam{^s to the c<»»- 
trary there may be ; just as there may be found individuals 
of generous iinf>ulses and lofty aspirations, in those countries 
whose government is most despotic, who burst away from the 
thrddom of their condition, and rise superior to the ener? »> 
ting, depressing influences, which act disastreusiy upon men 
of 'ordinary minds. But the general chafacter of any peo- 
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pie is moulded and formed by the goveroqaent, civil and re- 
li^oDSy under which they live. 

Of drones, monks, sinecur^ts, and cloistered Christianfl 
even, ccmtent in seclusion to cultivate merely the retired vir* 
tues of private life, careless of a world lying in wickedness, 
so they may themselves but safely be raised to heaven at last 
^-of all such the church has had enough. But the true 
church of Christ demands men who shall not forget to do 
good, and to communicate to all men as they may have qp^ 
portunily.^^^ Her present exigencies call for tBorking^men, 
in the best sense of the phrase ; men who shall live, not unto 
themselves, but for their Idxrd and Master, and for the souk 
which he has redeemed by his own blood. And that is the 
best religious system, which trains, in the happiest manner 
an4 in greatest numbers, such working-men for the church 
of Christ. 

'^^ The superior liberality and enterprise of those religious denomi- 
nations now under consideration, is noticed by a correspondent in a 
late number of the Episcopal Recorder. 

** Q, that we bad the seal qi some other denominatioBa of Chris- 
tians, against whom we too often boast ourselves, but whose libeiality 
puts oar penuriousness to open shame. It is but a few days since a 
•ingle firm in this city, consisting of three members, gave ^15,000 to 
•Qstain the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of New York, yet 
lltahop Mcllvaiae, wanting little more than this B$me man, to relieve 
one of the noblest of the institutions of oar church, has to beg from 
city to city, from rich to poor, and is at this moment in anxious sus- 
pense whether his mission may not fail, because men are lovers of 
their own selves, instead of being constrained by the love of Christ 
•te give freely ot' what they have so fteely received. It may be stated 
pe a humiliating foot, ahoving the low estate of our church, that ne 
sum above j|250. has yet been received from any one in aid of Kenyon 
College, though numbers reside in this city who could cancel the 
debt themselves, and never feel the loss of so trifling a sum. When 
thaU we see men awakening to 4 senie of their responsibility and 
their atswardsbip to God ? When shall we hear them exclaim, with 
Zaccheus, ' Lord, the half of my goods I give to tlie poor V "^Efis, 
Rec. Oct. 21, 1843. 
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^' When ^very gotid Christian, tfaoroaghly acquainted with 
all those gloriouB privileges of sanctification and adoption, 
which render him more sacred than any dedicated altar oir 
elemeiit, shall be restored to his right in the church, and not 
excluded from such place of spiritual government as his 
Christian abilities and his approved good life in the eye and 
testimony of the church shall prefer him to, this and nothing 
sooner will open his eyes to a wise and true vahifl^tion of him<* 
seir^ which is so requisite and high a point of Christianity, 
and will stir him up to walk worthy the honorable and grave 
employment wherewith God abd the church hath dignified 
him, not fearing lest he should meet with some outward holy 
thing in religion which his lay touch or presence might pro^ 
fane, but lest something unhdy from within his own heart 
should dtshortor and profane in himself that priestly unction 
and clergy-right whereto Christ hsth entitled him. Thefii 
would the congregation of the Loird soon recover the ttue 
likeness and visage of what she is indeed, a holy generation, 
a rdyal priesthood, a saintly communion, the household and 
city of God. And this I hold to be another considerable 
reason why the functions of church government ought to be 
fr^ and open to any Christian man, though never so laic, if 
his capacity,' his faith, and prudent demeanor commend hinf. 
And this the apostles warrant us to do."^<V^ 

IB. Such a system of religion as that which we have been 
contemplating, harmonizes with and fosters our free insti- 
tutions. 

In the same state, the forms of civi^ and ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment will be in harmony with each other. There is a 
mutual relation and adaptation between our free, republican 
government and a popular ecclesiastical organization like 
that of the apostolical and primitive church. Such a system 
harmonizes with our partialities and prejudices ; it coincides 
with our national usages ; it is congenial with all oUr civil in- 

» Milton's Pro«e Works, Vol. I. p. 167. 
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stUutions. This ia a conaideration of great importance^ It 
ia enough of itself to outweigh^ a thousand-fold, aH that has evec 
been urged in favor of prelacy. Indeed, the q[>iritual de^iot- 
ism of that system, its absolute monarchical powers, consti- 
tute one strong objection to it It is the religion of despots 
and tyrants. Such in its papal fqrm it has always been ; and 
auchy we cannot doubt, is still one inherent characteristic of 
high, exclusive Episcopacy, however it may b^ modified by 
eircum^tances. The church of England, frpm the time of 
its establishment, says Macaulay, " continued to be, for mare 
than one hundred and fifty years, the servile handmaid of 
monarchy, the steady enemy of public liberty,'' ^^ James, 
the tyrant of that age, uniformly silenced every plea in behalf 
of the Puritans, with the significant exclamation, ^* Nabishop, 
no king." So indispensable is. the hierarchy to a monarchy. 
But in a free republic it is a monstrous anomaly. 

On the other hand, be it remembered, '* the New Testft* 
ment is emphatically a republican book. It sanctions no 
privileged orders ; it gives no exclusive rights. All» who im- 
bibe its spirit aiid obey its precepts, are recognized as equals $ 
children of the same Father; brethren and sisters in Christy' 
and heirs to a common inheritance. In the spirit of these 
kind and endearing relations, the first Christians formed them- 
selves into little republican communities, acknowledging no 
head but Jesus Christ, and regulating all their concerns by 
mutual consultation and a popular vote of the brotherhood. 
In these distinct and independent societies was realized for 
the first time in this world the perfect idea of ipivil and reli- 
gious liberty. 

"The Puritans imbibed the same ^irit, and derived their 
principles from the same pure source of light, of holiness <and 
freedom. They modeled their churches afi^r the primitive 
form, and founded them on the basis of entire independence 
and equality of rights. Twice in their native land had they 

>« Mifcellanies, Boston ed. 1. p. S49. 
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saved the British constitution from being crushed by the usur* 
pations of the Stuarts; and Hume, who was never backward 
to reproach both their character and their principles, is com^ 
pelled to acknowledge that what of liberty breathes in that 
constitution is to be ascribed to Ihe influence of the Piiri*- 
tans.164 These were the men who settled New-England. 
They came here bearing in their bosoms the sacred love oP 
liberty and religion; and ere they left the little bark that hanf 
borne them across the ocean, they formed themselves ' into k 
civil body politic/ having for its basis this fundamental prin- 
ciple, that they should he ruled by the majority. Here i# 
brought out the grand idea of a free, elective government. 
Here is the germ of that tree of liberty which now rears its lofty- 
top to the heavens, spreading its branches over the length and 
breadth of our land, and under whose shade seventeen mil- 
lions of freemen are reposing. The spirit of all our free, civile 
and religious institutions was in the breasts of our pilgris» 
fathers. 

** How striking is the resemblance between the churches 
planted by the apostles, and those established in this land by 
our venerated fathers? Well may we believe them, when 
they say, that the primitive, apostolic churches were the only 
pattern they had in their eye in organizing the churches of 
New-England. They certainly well understood their pattern 
and were singularly happy in imitating it."i^ 

" Many more graceful and more winning forms of human 

iM (t go absolute, indeed, was the authority of the crown, that the- 
precious spark of liberty had been kindled and was pr^erved by th» 
Puritans ; and it was to this sect, whose principles appear so frivolousi, 
and habits so ridiculous, that the English owe the whole freedom of 
their constitution. '^ Again, " It was only during tlie next genvratioa 
that the noble principles of liberty toQk root, and spreading tbemselve* 
under the shelter of Puritanical absurdities, became fashionable amon^ 
the people. — Hume's Eng. Vol. V. pp. 183, 469. 

1^ Hawes*s Tribute to the memory of the Pilgrims, pp. 61 — 63, 
83,84. 
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natare there have been^ and are, and ^hali be ; many men, 
pany races there are, and have been, and shall be, of mcu'e 
genial dispositions, more tasteful aAcomplishments, a quicker 
eye for the i>eautiful of art and natare, less disagreeably ab- 
sorbed, less gloomily careful and troubled about the mighty 
interests of the spiritual being, or of the commonwealth. . . . 
ifiut where, in the long series oi ages that furnish the matter 
9f history, was there ever one, — where one, better fitted by the 
possession of the highest traits of man, to do the noblest work 
of man ; better fitted to consummate ^d establish the Re- 
formation, — ^to save the English constitution, at its last gasp, 
from the fate of other European constitutions, and prepare, 
on the granite and iced mountain summits of the new world, 
a still better rest for a still better liberty V'^^ 

In conclusion, we would acknowledge, with devout grati- 
tude to God, the rich inheritance which we have received 
fi'om our puritan forefathers, in the religious institutions 
which they have transmitted to us. 

They have given us a religion, more nearly allied, both in 
spbit and in fbrm, to scriptural Christianity, than any other 
that has ever risen upon the world, — a religion, more abun- 
dant in blessings, and more highly to be prized than any 
oilier ; a religion, from which the whole American system, 
with all its institutions, social, civil and religious, has arisen. 
Our pilgrim fathers, while at anchor off our coast, and before 
they set foot upon these shores, after solemn prayer to the 
God of nations, entered mutually into a solemn compact, on 
board the Mayflower, to establish a government here ** for 
the glory of God and the advancement of the Christian 
faith." With this intent they landed and entered upon their 
great work, as if conscious of their high destiny, reared up 
by God to establish and extend those principles of civil and 
religious freedom which they had so nobly defended in their 

>* Speech of Hon. Rufas Choate before N. Eng. Soc. N. York, 
Dec. 25, 1843. 
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fathear-Iand. There they had siiflfered the Ides of all things 
uid shed their blood, freely, in their tnAexible adherence to 
these principles. Harassed and wearied, but not dismayed, 
by their continual bonds, imprisonments, and persecutions at 
home, and by their exile abroad, they resolved to seek an 
asylum in the wilderness of the new world, where, in peace- 
ful seclusion, ' they might establish a go?ernment ' for the 
glory of God and the advanceiiieDt of the Christian faith/ 
The Bible was their statute-book ; and their religion, that 
primitive Christianity which God gave to the world* through 
the medium of our Lord and his aposdes. In fulfilment of 
their design, their first care was to set up the tabernacle of 
the Lord in this wilderness. They erected the church, and 
fast by this the school*h6u6C ; then the court-house, the acad> 
emy, the edlege, while yet they were of one faith and one 
name. No other form of religion was known, in this land of 
the pilgrims, until the great princi[^es of the American system 
were developed, and established here by our puritan forefa- 
thers. 

The truth is, they were no ordinary men. They lived for 
tko ordinary purpose. They were men, the most remarkable 
that the world has ever produced. They lived for a nobler 
endy for a higher destfaiy'than any others that have ever lived. 
These are the meii to whom New-England' owes her religion 
with all the blessings, social, civile and literary, that fdlow in 
its train. These are the Venerable men whose blood still flows 
in our veins, and into whose inheritance we have entered. 
Peace to their silent shades. Fragrant as the breath of morn- 
ing he their memory. The winds of two centuries have swept 
over their graves. The- effacing hand of time has well nigh 
Worn away the perishable hionuments which may have marked 
the spot where sleeps their honored dust But they still live. 
They live in the immortal principles which they taught ; — in 
the enduring institutions which they established. They live 
in the rememlnranee of a grateful potttierity ; and they will live 
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on, throogh all tine, in the gratitude of anboni geoentioas, 
who, in long Buccesaioa, shall tiae up and call them blesaed. 
And ahall we, "who keep the graves, and bear the names, and 
boast the Uood" of these men, disown theit church, oi cast 
oot aa evil, and revile their religiooT No; b; the memoiry 
of these noble men ; by their boJf lives, their beavenl; ptine^ 
pies, their sacred iastitutioiiE ; by the sustaining strength 
which they themselves are sull giving to our own freedom, 
aad to the great cause of civil and religious liberty thiougb- 
outihe earth, — let us never give up the religion of gm: fathers. 
No, ue?er, nev^ ! 

But we hare seen of late years several young men, of a cer- 
tain cast of character, annually straying away from the foJd of 
their fathers, and ctJdly exchanging their own religious birth- 
right for a more imposing ritual, encumbered with a mass of 
aatMcriptural ceremonials, and withal, sadlj deficient in the 
means of spiritual improvement. And other young aspiraBls 
theremay be, recreant to the faith of their fathers, and eager to 
follow in the footsteps of their apostatizing predecessors. 
Well, be it so. If there be any who find themselves seized 
with a desire to forsake the altar and communion of their 
fathers, and to consign their sainted ancestors, tt^ether with 
their kindred according to the flesh, and their brethren in 
Christ, with whom they have often sat. at the table of the 
Lord, — the very lambs of the flock it may be, whom they 
themselves have gathered into the fold' of Christ, and sought 
gently to lead in thepatliof life,— if, I say, they can now 
leave all these, with " cool atrocity, " to " uncovenanted 
mercy," — if such be the humor of their mind, be it so ; but 
if tliey have yet an ear to hear, there is a voice of gentle ad- 
monition lo which they do well to give heed. From the 
(lying lips of puritan ancestry it calls to them in tones of kind 
but earnest remonsUance, "We do earnestly testify that if any 
who are given to change, do rise np to unhinge the well es- 
tabli^ed churches in this land, it will be the duty and inter- 
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est of the churches to examine whether the men of this tres- 
pass are more prayerful, more zealous, more patient, more 
hearenly, more universally conscientious, and harder students 
and better scholars, and more willing to be informed and ad- 
vised, than those great and good men who left unto the 
ehurches what they now enjoy. If they be not so, R will be 
wisdom to forbear pulling down, with Uieir own hands, the 
houses of God which were built b^ their wiser fatherSy until 
they have better satisfa^ion." ^ 

"* Rev. John Higginson tnd Rer. William Habiiaid. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



RISE OF EPISCOPACY. 



At what period the rq>ablioan principle, in the primitive 
church, began to give place to the aristocratic and monarchi- 
cal element, ia not distinctly known. It is, however, admit- 
ted by Dean Waddington, " that the spirit of religicm and the 
first government of the church was popular ;" and that " the 
Episcopal government was clearly not yet established," at the 
close of the first century, when Clement wrote. Riddle makes 
essentially the same concession ; and with him many other 
Episcopalians. Such, indeed, seems to be the acknowledged 
opinion of that class of this denomination who disclaim the 
doctrine of the divine right of Episcopacy. 

On the other hand, it is generally conceded thai the popu- 
lar form of government in the church, began gradually to 
change into one more despotic, soon after the age of the apos- 
tles. Those changes in the oi^anization of the apostolical 
churches, which finally terminated in the £piscq>al system, 
began, in the opinion of some, as early as the first half of the 
second century. Many others, with greater probability, refer 
the commencement of the. transition to the second half o( the 
same century. Nothing appears in history to define with 
precision the period when the change in question began. It 
was doubtless different in different churches. Resulting 
gradually, and almost imperceptibly, from many causes, it 
was unnoticed at first, or left unrecorded in the scanty re- 
cords of that early period which still remain. 
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The Episcopal hierarchy had its origin undoubtedly in 
what may be denomiQated the parochial system. This term 
denotes the intermediate state of the church, in its transition 
from the primitive> apostolical form^ to that of the diocesan 
confederacy. The churches, in the principal towns, gradu- 
ally gained a controlling influence over those which were 
planted in the country around. And the clergy of these cen- 
tral churches came, by degrees, into similar relations to their 
brethren in ^le country. So that both minister and people 
of the city became, through the (^ration of various causes^ 
the centre of influence and power over the feeble chui ches 
which gradually sprang up in the neighboring country. The 
church of the metropolis became, in the quaint style of church 
history, the mother-church, to smaller, dependent fraternities 
in the country ; and the clerical head of this church, the prin- 
cipal man among his brethren, the presiding officer of their 
assemblies and councils. This, accidental ascendency of the 
central church, and of its clergy, led on to the rapid develq)* 
ment of the Episcopid system; and, finally, ended in the 
overthrow of the popular government of the primitive church. 

This chapter, therefore will be devoted to a consideration 
of the causes which gave, both to the churches and to the 
bishc^s of the principal cities, that increasing ascendency 
and power, from which we trace the rise of Episcopacy. 

I, Of the ascendency of the churches iii the cities over 
those in the..coantry. - - 

The gospel was first preached in large cities and towns, 
such as Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, and Corinth* Here 
were the earliest churches founded. These churches now 
became central points of effort and of influence for the exten- 
sion of Christianity in the region round about The aposties 
themseilves, sometimes on ade such jnissionary excursions into 
the neighboring towns and villages. Acts 8: 25. 9: 32. Simi- 
lar efforts were doubtless continued and greatly extended, by 
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die pastors md converts of those central cbnfches. The 
promptings of Christian benevolence naturftlly directed them 
to such efforts. Clement represents the apostles to have es- 
tablished charches, in this manner, both in ihe cities and in 
the cquntr J. 

The early Christians were often Aspersed abroad, dso, by 
persecution ; and, like the first Christians, Acts 8: 4, "went 
everywhere preaching the word." 

Strangers and visiters in the principal cities, where the 
gospel was preached, also frequently became converts to 
Christ, and returned home to make known his gospel, as they 
might have opportunity and ability in the places where they 
resided. 

Whatever the means may have been, it is an acknowledged 
historical fact, that the Christian religion continued to spread 
with wonderful rapidity during the first century ; and that by 
the close of this period it had pervaded, not only the principal 
cities, but the country also, in many provinces of the Roman 
empire. Pliny, A. D. 103 or 104, in the remote province of 
Bithynia, complains that ** this contagious superstition was 
not confined to the cities only, but had spread its infection 
through the country villages.''^ These new Christian con- 
verts in the surrounding country, while yet few and feeble, 
became of course members of the neighboring church. The 
parentrchurch became a great parish spreading out over an 
indefinite extent of country, and having severd subordinate 
branches in connection with it, and more or less dependent 
upon it, over which it exerted a sustaining and controlling 
influence. 

For a time, Dr. Campbell supposes that these converts in 
the villages received pastoral instruction, and the elements 
of the eucharist, from persons sent out for that purpose from 
the city; but that all continued to come into the city to wor- 

> Ep. Lib. 10. «7. 
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sbip. Sach also is the representation of Justin Martyr, who 
says, ** that on the day which was called Sunday, all that live 
in the city and in the country come together in the same 
pla^e/'3 for religious worship. 

When, in process of time, jt became expedient for Chris- 
tian converts in the country to have s^arate places of wor- 
ship, these new organizations took the form of the parent 
church, and still looked to that for instruction and support as 
they might need. The new churches bore, indeed, a strik- 
ing resemblance to the '' chapels of ease " in England ; hav- 
ing a similar dependence upon the mother-church. This 
dependence gave rise to a gradual connection^ and coalitioUi 
l)etween the churches in the country, and the central church 
in the city. In this connection and coalition, between the 
original church and the smaller ones that sprang up around 
it, began that change in the original organization of the apo6- 
tdical churches which gave rise to the Episcopal system; 
and, which in the end, totally subverted, the primitive sim- 
plicity and freedom in which the churches were at first found* 
ed. This dependence and consequent coalition was the 
result of various natural causes and local circumstances 
.which claim a more specific enumeration. 

1. The churches in the country were only branches of 
the parent stock, and owned a filial relation to the mother 
church. 

2. They received their first, spiritual, teachers and pastors 
from this church ; and these would naturally retain their at- 
tachment to the church from which they came, and use their 
influence to unite with it that to which they went. 

3. The connection between the country and the city, in 
the ordinary course of business, had its influence in bringing 
the churches in the country into connection with that in the 
city. 

4. The persecution, and consequent distress which came 

' Apol. c. 67. p. 83. 
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upoD the churches, brought them into closer coimection one 
with another. 

6. The city was the centre of political influence and po^ii^- 
er, for thegoTernment and protection of the country. Thus 
consideration had its influence in promoting a similar rela- 
tion between the churches in the city, and those in the ccAin- 
try.-^Tfae people had long been subject to the civil authority 
which was concentrated in the city ; and on this account they 
yielded the more readily to a similar control from the same 
quarter over the affairs of the church. 

6. The church itself was deseryedly the object of respect 
It had been fotinded, it may be, by one of the apostles, and 
still enjoyed the ministry of a successor placed at a short re- 
more from them^ to whom it was natural to look for counsel 
aaid support 

** An ancient custom obtained, of attributing to those church- 
es which had been founded by the apostles a superior degree 
of honor, and a more exalted dignity. On Which account it 
was for the most part usual, when any dispute arose respect- 
ing principles or tenets,' for the opinion of these churches' to 
be asked ; as, also, for those who entered into discussion ot 
any matters connected with religion, to refer, in support of 
their positions, to the voice of the apostolic churches. We 
may, therefcnre, very readily perceive the reason which, in 
cases of doubt and controversy, caused the Christians of the 
West to have recourse to the church of Rome ; those of A^ 
rica, to that of Alexandria ; and those of Asia, to that of An- 
tioch for their <^inion ; and which, also, occasioned these 
opinions to be, not unfrequently r^arded in the light of laws, 
namely, that these churches had been planted, reared up and 
regulated, either by the hand or under the immediate care of 
some one, or more of the apostles- themselves."? 

7. The city-church was comparatively rich and powerful ; 
and- could administer to the wants of the feeble churches as 

' Mosbeim, De Hebos Christ, Saec« U. § 21. 
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t^y might need. For this reason, especially in times of dis- 
tress and persecution, they clung as closely as possible to the 
parent-church. 

8. Protection and aid from the civil authority was chiefly, 
to be sought through the s^me medium. The minister of 
the city could apply in their behalf to the Roman governors 
who resided there. Or if a direct application was ine^qpe* 
dient, there were still many ways and means, by which to 
operate secretly upon the magistrates, and 4heir subordinate 
officers, far the advantage of the churches in the country. 
Christian converts were not unfrequently entrusted with some 
civil office, in which they could aid their bfethren in the 
country. 

Thus, in various ways, the churches in the large cities^ in 
process of time, gathered about them several smaller churches 
in the vicinity, over which they extended their guardianship 
and care. The clergy of the central churches had a con- 
trolling influence over those in the neighborhood, which was 
ccmceded to them by common consent ; and which in reality 
was not at, first oppressive, but beneficial to the subordinate 
churches. It was, hpwaver, a silent surrender of their origi- 
nal and inherent right as independent bodies ; and led on 
to an entire change in the ecclesiastical polity of the primi- 
tive church, as established by the apostles. 

The above representations disclose the true origin of that 
ecclesiastical aristocracy which succeeded to the popular 
government of the sq;>o6tolical churches. They exhibit the 
rise of the diocesan form of governmept, not as based on 
any * theory of the church,' but as the result of the mutual re- 
lations of the churches in the country to that in the ci{y. 
The church of the metropolis gradually spread itself out as 
an extensive parish over the adjacent territory. And the 
bishop of this city became^ virtually, the bishop over the same 
extent of country. ** Was it not natural," says Planck, after 
alluding to many of the circumstances above-mentioned, ** was 
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it not nataral, and according to the ordinary coarse of things 
to make a distinction between the bishop of the city, and the 
other clergy T Would not they themselTes, cheerftJly make 
the distinction, and gire him special tokens of their c<Hiside- 
rationt Would they not accost him with peculiar req>ect; 
and by silent consent, give him the pre-eminence ? And 
would he not, on the other hand, requite all this by his man- 
ifold services ? Hence arose those new relaticms which laid 
the foundation for the metropolitan system."^ 

Throughout the second and third centuries, there was no 
established law or rule, binding the smaller churches in a co- 
alition with the greater, or bringing them into subjection to 
it It was wholly a conventional arrangement, a matter of 
expediency and convenience, resulting from various circum* 
stances that have already been detailed. But that which at 
first was conceded voluntarily, was afterwards claimed as a 
right Conventional usage became estaUished law; the con* 
trolling influence of the bishop, an official prerogative; and 
thus, in the end, the diocesan f<M'm of government was settled 
upon the church. 

Siegel and Zieg!er have given two examples from Fuchs, 
in illustration of these relations between the parent church 
and those of the country adjacent. It appears that a question 
had arisen between the bishop of Nice and the- bishop o£ 
Nicomedia respecting the jurisdiction of Basilinopolis, a small 
city in the neighborhood of Nice. This city was originally 
a small village, but bad so increased as to be invested by* 
Justinian with the rights and privileges of a city, and as such 
belonged to 'the jurisdiction of the metropolitan of Nicome- 
dia. But, as a village adjacent to Nice, according to the 
vievVs above stated, it was under the jurisdiction of the bishop 
of Nice, who had himself ordained the presbyter of Basilinop- 
olis as a bishop in accordance with the old order of things,and 

* Gesellschafts-Verfass., I. S. 82, 83. Comp. also, 546—562, re- 
specting this system at a later period. 
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to direct violatkm of the metropolitan riglitsof the bishop c/t 
Nicomedia, who claimed the exclusive right to ordain bishops 
in his own province. The only defence which the bishop of 
Nice could offer, was to claim jurisdiction .over it on the 
ground of its relation to Nice; it having formerly belonged 
to the prectncts of that city as a neighboring and dependent 
church. The instance goes to show that such relations had 
existed, aad were still regarded as valid, even under the me» 
tropoUtan system then in Uane* 

Tii&seoond exmnple is derived from the region of the Mare» 
Otis, near Alexandria. In this whole extent of country so 
late as the fourth century, there was no bishop, or rural bishop^ 
chorepiscapus ; but only presbyters, who were under the jurieK 
diction of the iHshop of Alexandria ;' and so jealous was he of 
his prerogative, that he had refused, for this length of time,, 
any other mini^ry to the churches of the Mareotisthan that 
of presbyters. 

The same state of things is apparent from the relations of the 
presbyters in the city to the bishop, in contrast with those of 
presbyters in the country. 'When in process of time, several 
distinct churches were found in a given city, the presbyters 
of these churches refused themselves to acknowledge a subor- 
dination to the bishop similar to that of the presbyters in the 
country. They claimed an equality with him. - They had 
elected htm from their own number; and they continued to 
regard him only as primus inter pares ; and, as ministers ia 
the metropolis, claimed precedence over those in the country. 
Thus in the letted of the Ariansto Alexander, the bishop and 
M the clergy of Alexandria first affix their signature. Then 
fdlows that of three bishops from other parts of Egypt; all 
which serves to illustrate the subordination of the clergy m 
the country to those in the city. 

This view of the subject is not new ; nor is it put forth aa 
original with the writer. It has the sanction of many authors 

' 28 
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from whom the above particuhira hare been derived. Of 
these, it is sufficient to mention, Spittler,^ Pertsch,^^ Mos- 
heim,7 Plaack,^ Neander,» Querike,io 6iege],ii Schoene,>8 
W. Bohmer,i9 lyAubign^.i^ 

n. Of the early ascendency of the bishops in the cities 
over those in the country. 

In dose connection with the Ibregoing changes in the gov- 
ernment of the churches and in their relations to each other, 
there were others which were equally influential in disturbing 
the mutual relations which had hitherto subsisted, both among 
the clergy and between the bishop of the city and the clergy 
in the country. 

1. Of these changes, the most important is the'division of 
the clergy into the separate orders of hishaps and presbyters. 
The ordinary priesthood, as established under the apostles, 
constituted, as we have seen, but one class or order; and 
were denomioaied, indiscriminately and interchangeably, 
bishops and presbyters^ The great historian, to ^ whom the 
reader is indebted for the Introduction which stands at the 
head of this volume, ascribes the origin of this distinction to 
the second century, and its full development to a period con- 
siderably later* >d Waiving, in this place; the further discussion 
of this vexed question, we will here state the otigin of this dis- 
tinctioniy according to Siegel and others, as a fair expresnon 

» Ckti, Rechts. § 4—10. 

• lb. § 17—23, »nd kirehen Hiat., Sec. 11. 

7 0e Rebus Christ. Saec, II. § 37, note 3. 

» Gesell. VorfasB. S. X8— 83, 546-:-572. 

» AUgem. Kirchen Geaph. 1. 2d ei. S. 314— 316. 

>» lb. S. 95—97. 

» Kirchliche Verflws. 2. B. 454—473; 4, S. 378. 

*• Geschichtsforschangen, Vol. 3. S. 336^340. See also, Cone. 
Cttrthag. c. 31. Bracar. c. 1 . Agath. o. 53. Tarracon. c. 8- 

" Alterthuraswissenschaft. 1. S. 230—236. 

>* Hist, oflteformation. Vol. 1. p. 18. N. T. 1843. 

» Comp. his Apost. Gesch. 1, 50, 198 seq, 406. Allgem. Kirch. 
1, 337, 388» 2d ed. 
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of the prevailing Tiews of tfaose who deny the original aupe- 
tiority of the bishop and the apostolicd origin of EpiscqMicj. 

There was at first but one church in a city, to which ail 
the Christian converts belonged. Bat the care of the church 
was entrusted, not to one man, but to several, who eonstita- 
led a coilege of presbjfters^ and divided the duties of their of- 
fiee among themaelves. This arrangement was analogous to 
that of the Jewish synagogue, aflter which the church was ot- 
ganized^ A plurality of persons everywhere appear in the 
Acts as the representatives of the church at Jerusalem. 
They represent, also, the church at Ephesus, Acts 20 : 17 
— 2B ; and at Philippi, Phil. 1 : I. Titus was also instructed 
to ordain elders in all the cities in Crete. In such a college 
of elders sharing a jomt responsiblity in the care of the church- 
es, it would obviously be convenient if not indispensaUe, fot 
one of thdir number to act as the moderator or president of 
their assemblies. Such a designation, however, would con- 
fer <m the presiding elder no official superiority over his felr 
low-^resbyterd ; but, coupled with age^ and talents, and spirii>- 
ual gifts, it might give him a control in their councils, and in 
the government of the church. This contrd, and this official 
rank, as the n^aefTtmgy the presidipg dder, which was first 
conceded to him by his fellow-presbyters only iuto a fellouh 
presbyter, a primus inter pares, he began in time to claim as 
his official prerogative. He first began by moral means and 
the influence of accidental circumstances to be the bishop of 
the church, and afterwards claimed the office as his right. 
This assumption of authority gave rise to the gradual distin&- 
ticm between bishop and presbyter. It began early to disturb 
the relations of equality, which at first subsisted between the 
ministers of the churches ; and, in the course of the second 
and third centuries, resulted in the division of the clergy into 
two distinct orders, — ^bishops and presbyters. 

This simple exposition of the origin of the Episcopal office 
has the sanction of the most approved authority, particularly 
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of the disUn^foiehed historian whose work«.we have so often 
ckt^t^^ to whom we may add Gieaeler,^? Querike^^ Gabier,^^ 
Mosheim,^ Perlich,9i and many others. 

2. The duties and respon^ibilties of the bishop in times 
of persecBtioBy had their influence in exalting this officer, and 
separating him further, both from the presbyters and the pec^ 
pie. Under such circumstances, the bishc^ of the metropo 
lis became the counsellor and guardian of the churches. In his 
wisdom, his talents, and his inflneDce wore their confidence 
and trust. To him the needy and distressed also looked for 
censdation and relief. 

3. The rage and vengeance of their persecutors fdl ofteneat 
iq>on him; and, while it excited for him the sympathy and 
veneration of the churches, pr^ared them m<»e readily to 
acquiesce in his authority.^ 

4. As the church increased in number, the intercourse 
between each member individually and the bishop became 
less, and a corre^nding separa:tion between him and his 
peo^e of necessity ensued* 

^ Apost. Kirch. 1. 39 seq. 3d ed. 50. 198 seq. 406. AUgem. Gesch. 
I. 334 seq. 2d ed. " In the Acts, a plurality of presbyters always ap- 
pearb next in rank to the apostles, as refM^sentatives of the chureh at 
Jerusalem. If any one is disposed to maintain that each tine of these 
presbyters presided over a smaller part of its special meetings, still it 
must be thereby established, that, notwithstanding these divided 
meetings, the church formed a whole, over which this deliberattre 
collc^ge of presbyters presided, and therefore the fcOrm of government 
was still of a popular character." — JSteander Jlpast. Kirch, 1. c. 2. 3d 
f d. " This plurality of ministers over the same church continned, 
even to the fourth century, to be the order of the churches." — Planck^ 
Geselt. Verfass. 1, 551. 

" Lehrbueh der Kirchengeseh. 3. Anfl.l. 118i 

i» Kirch. Gesehiohte, I. S. 89—93, 2d ed. 

^' De Epis. primae eccl. eorumque origine. 

» Hist. Eccl. 3. p. 108 seq. and Kirchenrecht, by Ernst, S. 52. 

« Can. Recht. S. 42. Kirch. Hist., Saec. IL c. 5. § 8— 15» Com- 
pare, especially, Ziegler*s Versuch der Gesch. der Kirch. VerfaSs. S. 

34—61. 
« Spiitler's Can. Recht. c. 1. § 5. 
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5. Many of the Bishops were the succ<es5(»r8 of the apos- 
tles, or were bishops of apostolical churches^ and this cir- 
cumstance gave thein additional influence.^ The bishops 
of Rome,^ of Carthage, of Jerusalem)^ and others, derived 
importance from this consideration. The decisions and re- 
gulations of those churches^ which had been planted by the 
hand, or reared up under the immediate supervision of the 
apostles, had, with oiher churches, not unfVequenUy a ca- 
nonical authority equivalent to that of statute laws.^ 

6. The distinction between the derg^ ^nd laity, w^ich b^ 
gan about this .time, is 'wor^y. of particular notice. In the 
apostolical churches the office of teaching was not restricted 
to any particular class of personip. All Christians accounted 
ttonselves the priests of God ; and between the church ai^ 
their spiritual leaders very little distinctioiv was known. This 
fact is so universally acknowledged, that it were needless to 
multiply authorities in proof of it. But it forcibly indicates 
the nature of the origin^ constitution of the church.^ The 

" Comp. TertulL, De Praescript. Advers. Haeret. c, 20, 96, 36. 
Peter de Marca, de Concord. Sacerd. et Im. Lib. 5. c. 20. liib. 7. c. 
4. § 6 seq. , ^- 

^ Irenaeua Advers. Haer. Lib. 3, c. 2; 4. c. 26; 5. c. 20^-44. 
. » Firrail. ap. Cyp. Epist. 75, 

* Mosheim, 0e Rebus Christ., Saec. II. § 21. In this section and 
the accompanying note is given a fall'i^nd interesting illustration of 
the canonicad a^othorities of such churches. Comp. also, Gies^er, 
Lehrbuch, S. 160-^163. Note. . 

'^ Nonne et laici sacerdotes somus ? Difierentiam inter ordinem 
et plebem constituit eeclesiae auctoritas ; adeo ubi ecclesiastici ordinis 
non est consessus 6t offers, et tingis et sacerdos tibi es solus. — De £x- 
hortttt. Casta, «. 7. p. 522. Primom oranes docebant et oomes bapti- 
sabant ; ut c^sceret plebs et.mttltiplicaretur onmibus inter initia con- 
oessus est et evangelizare et baptizare et scripturas ezplorare. — HUa- 
ryj cited by Jfeander, AUgem. Gesch. 1. S. 311. Comp. S. 324 seq., 
especially 335— 337,.2d ed. Comp. Cyprian, Ep. 76. Suicer, Thesau- 
rus, art. ic^ijpoc, Guerike, Kirch. Gesch. Vol i. 93, 94, and J. H. Boh- 
Boer, De Differentia int«c Ordinem Eccrlesia^-, eto. 
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difltiDction, accordingly^ of pastors and people into two dis^ 
tinct orders, the ckrgy and the /mVy, distinctly marks the 
workings of that spirit which was fast obliterating the fea- 
tures of its early organization. Tertollian, 1 218, is the first 
to mention this distinction.^ The people have now become 
an inferior order, the distinction between thett and the higb> 
er otder of the clergy widens fhst, and the government of the 
church which has hitherto been vested in ihe pec^le, passes 
f apidly into the hands of the bishop; 
' 7. The clergy begin to claim aathoirtty from the analogy 
betvreen their office and that of the Jewish priesthood. The 
officers of the church were originally org«iized according to 
the order of the Jewish synagogue^ The name and office of 
rulers of the synagogue were transferred to the church. But 
the bishops ik>w begin entirely to change their ground, and 
to claim analogy to the Jewish priesthood of the Old Testa- 
ment They are no longer incumbents in office at the plea^ 
sure of the people, and d^[)endent upcm them ; but dtvmely 
constituted the priests of God ; and divindy appointed by him 
to instruct and to rule over the church* ** Wh^n once the 
idea of a Mosaic priesthood had been adi^ted in the Chris- 
tian church, the clergy ^soon begati to assume a superiority over 
the laity. The customary form of consecration was now 
supposed to have a certain mystic influence, and henc^orth 
they stand in the position of pejsons appointed by God io he 
the medium of communication between him and the Chris- 
dan world.**29 

8. From this it was but a slight modification to assert the 
divine right of Episcopacy, and the apostolical successioji in 
Ae line of the bishc^s. Sentiments to this effect are of fre- 
quent occurrence in the writings of Cyprian, 1 358. The 

"B De M onogamia, e. li^ p. 633,. 

■• Oiesekr, Canningjiam's Trans. 1. p. 156. Oomp. Manaeher, 
Handbuch der Christ. Dog. 3. p. 15. Conder's Prottestant Heneott- 
ftmrity, Vol. I. p. 234. Comp. Flanck,. GeteU. Verfass. I. S. 163. 
Jf odteiin do Rebiui. Saeo., II. § 34. 
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bishops also assumed new thi^, such as sacerdates,^ priests^ 
high-priests, rulers of the church, etc.31 

Finally, these arrogant asssumptions ended in the claim of 
guidance and wisdom from on high, by the communications 
of th^ Spirit of God. This was also the false and flattering 
dream of OypHan,^^ and has been the fevorite dogma of pre* 
lacy, from his time to the present day. These claims of the 
bishop to a divine commission and to illumination: from abore 
were more confidently put forth at a later period, after the 
hierarchy bad become more fully established. 

The following comprehensive summary offers a fit conclii- 
aion to the preceding remarks. ''In process of time,'' says 
MoBheim, ** the bishops found means to abridge the rights of 
the presbyters, the deacons, and the peq)le. Such is the 
course of the world. They who are honored with the respect, 
and entrusted with the affairs of society, agreeably to the nai> 
oral love which every man has for* pre-eminence, seek fi3r 
greater distincticm, and the people favor the desire. Strife 
and contention are the necessary consequence of dividing 
offices of trust among muiy ; and these struggles usually end 
in the advancement ^ him who is highest in office. Even 
Cyprian, who acknowledged the authority of the church over 
the bishop, and his duty in all things to act in concert with 
the elergy, had still the address so to exalt the pow^ of the 
bishop As to overthrow the rights both of the clergy and the 
people. He affirmed that God made the bishops ; that they 
were the vicegerents of Christ, and responsible to none but 
to God* He was the fiither of this dogma; and the bishops 

^ Comp. Cyp. £p. 3. 4, 59. SpitUerV Can. RecHt. c. 1. § 11. 
Henke, Allgem. Gesch. der Christ. Kirch. 1. p. 120. Mosheim, De 
Rebus, Saec. 111. § 2i. 

» Origext, Horn. 2. in Jer. Adv. Cels. Ub. 3. In Math. Tract. 
31, 82. 

^ Placuit nobis sancto spiritu suggerente et Domino per yisiones 
multas et manifestaa admoneiite^— Cjyrian, JBpiM* 54. p. 79. Cone. 
Car. A. 0. S52. 
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continued to claim this prerogative nntil the ninth century, 
when the pope appropriated it esclusively to himself. The 
rights of the people and of the clergy were» in process of time 
wrested from them ; they retaining only a negative vote. The 
bishops proceeded^ themsdves, to appoint the presbyters and 
deacons. The people were, at irst, consulted by the bish- 
ops, but it was only an unmeaning foruK The bishop car* 
ried the appoinment of his favorite candidate ; and the refei^ 
ence to the people was a mere act of courtesy. They were 
the agents of God. Oppoution to their will was disobedience 
to him. The deacons became the creatures of the bishop, 
dependent upon him alone, and having little concern with the 
people. In a word, the deacons, even in the second century 
were, in many [daces, no more what they were at first. In 
ecclesiastical matters, the people were still consulted in some 
form, either by the bi^op in person or by deputies; but they 
had no votes either individually or collectively. Wlien any 
measure of importance was to be carried, the bishops fir^ se- 
cured the interest of the presbyters hk their favor ;- and when 
by various means, they had accon^lisfaed this, it only ror 
mained for the people to yield a respectful acquiescence. 
Some occasionally dissented, but the measure was generally 
carried, agreeably to the will of the bish(^."93 

The bishops rose in rank and pow^r, as we have seen, not 
by any sudden and vident assumption of diocesan authority, 
but by the sflent concession and approbation, at first, of the 
people. Their authority and influence was, at the outset, only 
thai which is conc^ed.to talent and piety in official stations^ 
employed and exerted for the general good. ** Bo that the 
growth of Episcopal power is not altogether attributable to 
ambitious designs on the part of those by whom it wasfirst^x- 
ercised. So far from this, the effect, as Dr. Campbell has re- 
marked, ' is much more justly ascribed to their virtues.' How 

83 Kirehenrecht, by Enut. S. 61—63. 
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paradoxical soever thb may sounds it is dlffieult to recount 
in any other way for the Boopposed ascendency which was 
so soon obtained by men, whose ambition, had it betrayed it- 
self when as yet anarmed by wealth or power, required but 
to be withstood, in order to be rendered harmless. That 
deference was, however, lavishly conceded to personal cha* 
racter,.from a principle of veneration imd unbounded confi- 
dence, which it would have been next to impossible openly 
to wrest from people roused to ajealoussense of their rights.''34 
Their influence was analogous to that of a modern mis^icmi^ 
ry over the churchea which he has gathered about him in di^ 
ferent stations ; or it resembled that which tbeapostiea^d 
first preachers exercised over the churches which were planted 
by them. It is only to be regretted, that tdi^se bishops, in claim- 
ing to be the successors of the apostles, in office and in power, 
had not also enough of the i^rit of their routed ancestors, 
to employ the high trust which was committed unto them 
solely ibr the interest <^ the churches under their care; and 
then to resign it again for the same great end, instead of per- 
verting tiie sacred priv^eges of their office into the means of 
gratifying their unholy ambition in the extension of the Epis- 
copal prerogatives. 

We have here an easfy explanation of the difficulty which 
the advocates of prelacy a^^t to press with great -force, in 
calling upon us to explain the origin of Episco|iacy, on the 
8uppositi(Hithat it is not of divine appointment. Here, we 
ar-e told, is an alleged utmrpation, ''without discussion, with- 
out excitement, without opposition^ without known authors or 
abettors; a radical and permanent overthrow ^f an existing 
system of church government throughout the vrhcAe Roman 
empire, befcnre the aposdes were cdd in their gra^^^." 
Now, a hundred years is surely time enough to allow for one 

** Conder's Nonconformity, 1. p. 227. Campbeirs Lectares, pp. 
94, 95.' Mason's Works; Vol. III. p. 217 seq. Dr. Barrow's Trea- 
tise on Popish Sopremilcy^ 
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to gfow edd in his grave. But, aH oralory apart, it is con- 
eeded that Jiere is li change, an early change, and one made 
without controversy or oppoaition. And we are earnestly 
pressed for an explanation. We accept the challenge ; and 
appeal to the considerations already suggested as an adequate 
explanation. Is it strange, under all the circumstances of 
the case, that the care of the churches should devolve upon a 
few 7 Is it a thing incredible, that men should love the exer- 
cise of power, and find means to secure it? Does history 
give no trace of any transitioti from a free and popular govern- 
ment to one more despotic? What was the end of the an- 
cient republics of Greece? What succeeded to the popular 
government of consular Rome? How did the popular 
movement in the French Revdntion terminate ? All history, 
eeclesiasticd and secular, shows how easily tb6 sovereign 

I 

power of the many may pass into the hands of a few. Bat 
in the instance before us, the churches; in confiding simplici- 
ty and sincerity, conceded to their spiritual rulers the rights 
in question by tacit consent And after long-continued usage, 
the sanctions of synodical decrees, aided by the claim of apos- 
tolical succession, of divine right, and of the teachings of the 
Spirit of God, seem quite sufficient to guarantee to bishops 
the quiet possession of their Episcopal prerogativesT. 

" Power," 9aysDr. Hawkes, himself an eminent Episcopa- 
lian, *' always passes slowly and silently, and without much 
notice, from the hands of the many jto the few; and all 
history shows that ecclesiastical domination grows up by 
little and little. The overwhelming tyranny from which 
the Reformation freed the Protestant churbb, grew up by this 
paulaiim process."^* 

Besides, Episcopacy arose in an age of comparative igno^ 

ranee, when there wereiew historical records. In such a 

state of things an innovation might have been easily intro- 

»dttced which supported clerical influence ^d authority, and 

» Cited in Smyth's £ocl. Republkanisnf, p. 166. 
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in the lapse of a few years it might be generally aoknowiedged 
as having been of immemorial existeoce in the church. The 
Episcopal church itself presents a pertinent case in illustra- 
tion of this position. Very few of that communion know or 
believe .that the prescribed mode of baptism in the oborch of 
England is immersion. This^ however, is precisely and accu- 
rately the &ct« The words of the ibrmulary for the public 
baptism of infants in their book of common prayer are as 
follows: ''then, naming it after them (tf they shall certify 
that the child may well endure jt) he (the priest) shall dip it. 
in the water discreetly and warily, saying,, etc. - Bat if they 
certify that the child is weak, it shall suffice, to pour water 
upon it.'.' In this> xinder circumstances Jthe most improbable, 
an innovation has been made of which the mass of the people 
are totally ignorant. The mode of baptism has been entire- 
ly chained without their knowledge or belief, while every 
churchman holds in his hand the pray ei>bo(^ which describes 
the exact manner i|i which the ordinance shall be adminis- 
tered. Shall we Wonder then at the gradual change in the 
government of the church in that early age, wheA every thing 
favored its introduction, and, in the absence of any written 
C(»istitution,.or remaii^ing records of the primitive church? 
. " Different from their modern, followers must. have been 
those ancient Presbyterians^ not to have struck a sin^e blow V* 
True, indeed, but not at all different from their modern Amer- 
ican successors, were those primitive Episcopalians^ in yield- 
ing tamely to thC'Contiiual encroachments of Episcopal pow- 
er. Nay, we contend that the progress of Episcopacy in this 
country is itself a phenomenon more extraordinary, more un- 
accousitable, than the rise, and progress of Epkcopacy in the 
ancient church* 

It is well known that the introduction of Episcopacy into 
this country gave rise to a long and bitter controversy* The 
objection, made from within the Episc(^al churches as wall 
as from without, was, that^ its form of government is antirre- 
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poblioan, and <^»po0ei! to the q>irit of our free institations. 
The House of Borgesees, in Virgiaia, compoeed chiefly of 
EpiacopaliaiM, dedared their ahhorr^ice of bishops, unless 
at the distance of three thousand miles, and denounced *' the 
plan of intradaGing them, in the most nneicceptionable form, 
on this side of the Atlantic, as a peraioious project" 

When, at last, Episcopacy was introdoeed, it was only by 
a compromi6e,-^h&£2piacopalian chunshes consenting to sub- 
mit to diocesan Episcopacy, only in a form gready modified, 
and divested of itis most obnoxioc» features. To the exclu- 
sion of the laity from a free and full partieipatfon in the aflkirs 
of the gorernment they would not for a moment submit. 
Such, according to Bishop White, was the prejudice of Epis- 
copalians, ^^againstthe name, and much niore against the 
office of a bbhop, that, but for the Introduction of the laity 
into the government of the church, no general organization 
would probably have been formed." Accordingly, the pec^le 
were allowed freely to choose their own pastors, and to hare 
a lull representation in all their courts. This American Epis- 
copacy was so modified, and the prelatibal powers of the bish- 
<^ so restricted by the checks and balances of republican prin- 
ciples, that the English prelates, on the other hand, were reluc- 
tant to confCT the Episcopate upaa Bishop White, alleging 
that he " entertained a design to set up l^iscopacy on the 
ground oi prest^terial and hiy auHority/* 

Such was American Eiscopacy^ at first,— Qualified as 
much as possible, by the infusion of pi^ular principles, to 
restrain the arbitriu-y powers of the bishop. But what now* 
has this same Episdopacy become ? What now the powers of 
the bishop, coiv^red with what they* then were ? He pos- 
sesses power almost as arbitrary as that of an Eastern despot ; 
and assames to rule by an authority independent of the will 
of his subjects. The bishops we permanent and irresponsi- 
ble monarchs, restramed by lio judicial tribunal. The house 
of bishops admit no order of the infericn' clergy to their 
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general convention. They ordain, depose, and restore to- 
the ministry, at pleasure, whom they will ; '' so that a Pusey-^ 
i(;e bishop may fill the church with impenitent and unconver*- 
ted men." He can prevent any congregation from settling 
the minister of their choice, or displace one at his witfyandi 
may, '* upon probable cause,* forbid any clergyman from' an*^ 
other diocese to officiate in his own. Such is the fearful na** 
ture of those powers which are now entrusted to this spiritual 
despot in our free republics^ 

And yet as if all this ominous accumulation of Episcopal 
prerogatives were not enough, the claims of the bishops are still 
pressed higher and higher. The house of bishops, with all its 
powers, has been superinduced upon the general convention, 
since its establishment in America. Now these privileged 
hierarchs can only be tried by themselves ; i, e.., if a president 
be guilty of any crime or misdemeanor whatever, he must be 
impeached and tried by a jury of presidents alone; a govern- 
or, by a jury of governors. In one convention, the bishop 
lately claimed and exercised the prerogative of adjusting 
the roll of the members, denying to them the right of all delib* 
erative assemblies, — that of deciding upon the qualifications of 
their own members ; and the same convention, " by a vote of 
nearly three to one," meekly acquiesced in this claim of their 
prelate.37 Another convention provides that its proceedings 
** shall not be open to the public" It gives to the bishop an 
absolute veto upon all their acts ; and, to crown the whole^ 
makes him " the judge in all ecclesiastical trials." Well may 
we say with Dr. Hawkes, " Nothing but this was wanting 
TO MAKE HIM ABSOLUTE. We will speak, and speak out, 
when we see all power, legislative, judicial, and executive, 

^ These astounding facts and principles, with the original author- 
ities for them, are disclosed more at length in the writings of Dr. 
Smyth, to whom we are chiefly indebted for the abow^ abstract of 
them. Compare, especially, Apost. Succession, pp. 507 — 509, and 
Ecclesiastical Republicanism, pp. 153 — 172. 

^ Letters to the Laity by a Protestant Episcopalian, p. 17. 
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centred in one man in soch ample plenitude, that he may 
eTen dictate to the fashion of a surplice, or the shape of a 
gown."* 

This admirable specimen of religious legislation, we are 
told, was actually prepared by the bishop himself, and ratified 
in a state more radically democratic than any other in the 
Union ! " Let any man read that constitution, and then say, 
whether, if the individual who has been thus extravagantly 
exalted, had dared to brave the public sentiment of the country 
in which he lives, so far as to carry out into practice the au- 
thority which has been thus lavishly bestowed upon him, we 
should not have to look to the mountains of Vermont for the 
mightiest spiritual autocrat at present inhabiting the globe, 
•—with, perhaps, one exception, the man who wears the tiara, 
and builds his habitation on the seven hills/'^^ 

Consider now this enormous extension of the Episcopal 
power in this enlightened age, in this free republic, — ^this 
monstrous spiritual despotism imposed upon a people, jealous 
above all men of their rights, and prompt to repel every in- 
vasion of them;-'-contemplate such a people, under such cir- 
cumstances, with scarcely a feeble note of remonstrance, 
bowing themselves down to this hierarchal supremacy, and 
shall we wonder at the early rise of a mild and compara- 
tively unformed Episcopacy ? Shall we marvel at the gradual 
extension of its influence over feeble churches, dependent 
for their support and protection ? Why should this be thought 
a thing incredible, in view of what is transpiring in the midst 
of us? 

^ New York Review, Oct. 1833, cited in Letters to the Laity. 

39 Letters to the Laity, p. 27. — The late transactions in the dio- 
cese of New York are fresh in the public mind, and familiar to all ; — 
the high-handed despotism of the prelate, and the profound self- 
abasement with which a large portion of his clergy could consent to 
kneel down in the dust at the feet of their sovereign pontiff and crave 
his benediction. 
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THE DIOCESAN GOVERNMENT, 

Tki3 tenn denotes the ecclesiastical organization which 
succeeded a fallec development of the Episcopul system, and 
further concentration of power in the hands of the bishop. It 
was gradually matured, and was settled upon the churches in 
ihe several provinces, at difTerent times, extending through an 
indefinite period. The establishment of this form of govern- 
ment cannot with precision be assigned to a specific epoch. 
Suffice it to say, that the third century may be regarded as 
the period in which the diocesan government was chiefly con- 
solidated and established. It was the result of a variety of 
causes, which deserve a careful consideration, and was pro- 
ductive of consequences of great moment to the interests of 
religion. The course of our inquiries in relation to the est ah- 
liahment of Diocesan Episcopacy will lead us to consider, 



I. The 

n. Its results. 



of its development. 



I. Means of its development. 

1. The formal organization of the diocesan government 
was chiefly effected by means of provincial synods and coun- 
cils. 

The consideration of these councils belongs to another 
work.i But whatever may have been iheir origin, such ec- 
clesiastical assemblies were regularly held in Asia Minor, in 
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iBp. 17. § 9, pp. 356—367. 
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the third centurj, and were frequently convened in other 
provinces, for the transaction of business relating to the in- 
terests of the church.9 They were summoned by the presid- 
ing bishop of the province. The bish<^ of the province 
were expected to attend, and if any were present from other 
provinces, they were courteously recognized as members of 
the same. The presbyters and deacons, also, had at this 
time, in the opinion of many, a seat and a voice in these coun- 
cils, though at a later period they were excluded. The 
council, on the one hand, was the highest judicature of the 
church, where all that related to its interests in the province 
was discussed ; on the other, it served as a privy-council to 
the bishop. Here, especially, were all cases brought relating 
to the bishops. Cases of this kind could only be brought be- 
fore the council in a full assembly of the bishops, and even 
then not at pleasure, but only with their consent. Such an 
assembly, it must readily be seen, afforded a convenient me- 
thod of deciding any subject of common interest to the church- 
es ; though the bishops themselves probably were not aware 
of the important consequences which might result from assum- 
ing thus to give laws to the church. The decisions of the 
synod, also, at first, assumed the form of law, rather by com- 
mon consent, than as imperative enactments. They were 
the decisions of a public deliberative and representative as- 
sembly, in which the voice of the majority becomes the law 
of the whole ; and under the sanction of such authority, were 
received as the rule of the church. But the bishops, having 
once acquired the power of giving laws to the church, soon 
changed the ground of their authority ; and, instead of legis- 
lating for those churches in their name, and as their repre* 
sentatives, they assumed the right of giving laws to the church 
by virtue of their Episcopal office ; and for this assumption, 

^ Necessario, sajs Firmilian, A. D. 257, apud nos fit, ut per singu- 
lo8 annoB seniores et praepositi in unum conveniamus, ad disponenda 
ea quae curae nostrae oommissa sunt. — Cyp. Ep. 75. p. 143. 
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they claimed, as has been already mentioned, the sanction of 
divine authority, jure divinOf as the ministers of God, and un- 
der the guidance of his Spirit.^ 

The above representation is only an epitome of the senti- 
ments of Planck, in his work on the Constitution of the 
Church, which has been so frequently dted,^ They accord 
entirely with the representations of Mosheim, and many oth- 
ers who might be named.^ Mosheim remarks, that these 
councils " were productive of so great an alteration in the 
general state of the church, as nearly to effect the entire sub- 
version of its ancient constitution. For, in the first place, 
the primitive rights of the people, in consequence of this new 
arrangement of things, experienced a considerable diminution, 
inasmuch as thenceforward none but affairs of comparatively 
trifling importance were ever made the subject of popular de- 
liberation and adjustment ; — the councils of the associated 
churches assuming to themselves the right of discussing and 
regulating everything of moment or importance ; as well as 
of determining all questions to which any sort of weight was 
attached. — In the next place, the dignity and authority of the 
bishops were very much augmented and enlarged. In the 
infancy, indeed, of the councils, the bishops did not scruple 
to acknowledge that they appeared there merely as the min- 
isters or legates of their respective churches ; and that they 
were in fact nothing more than representatives acting under 
instructions. But it was not long before this humble lan- 
guage, began by little and little, to be exchanged for a loftier 

' Placet ! Visum est ! is the style not unfreqaently, in which the 
summary decisions of their councils axe given ; or if the decision re- 
lates to an article of faith, credit catholica ecelesia ! Athanasius, De 
Synodo.' Arimin. et Seluciae, Ferdin. De M endoza, De Confirmatione 
Cone, 111. Lib. 2. c. 2, cited by Spittler. 

4 Gesellschafls-Verfass. 1. S. 90—100. 

^ Compare also Henke and Vater, Allgemein. Kirchen Gesch. I. 
S. 120 seq. Eichhorn, Can. Recht. I. S. 20. Riddle's Chron. pp. 
32,33. 
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tone ; and they, at length, took it upon them to assert that 
they were the legitimate saccessors of the apostles themselves 
and might, consequently, by their own proper authority, dic- 
tate to the Christian flock. To what extent the inconveni- 
ences and evils arising out of these preposterous pretensions 
reached in after tiroes, is too well known to require any par- 
ticular notice in this place."^ Some of these remarks, how- 
ever, are especially applicable, as the intelligent reader will 
perceive, to the state of things which existed somewhat later, 
under the metropolitan government. 

2. The doctrine of the unity of the church had an influ- 
ence in consolidating the churches under an Episcopal gov- 
ernment. 

This notion was early developed. It first occurs in the 
epistle of the church of Smyrna, concerning the martyrdom 
of Pdycarp.'' It was more distinctly advanced by Irenaeus 
and Tertullian, in the second century ; and, in the third, be- 
came the favorite dogma of Cyprian,^ and, after him, of 
many otbers.9 The effect was to create greater oneness of 
feeling and concert of action among the churches a» mem- 
bers of one and the same body. It brought the churches into 
more frequent correspondence; and, in many ways, con- 
tributed to the establishment of uniform laws and regulations 
under an Episcopal hierarchy.^o Xhis idea of a holy catholic 
church, one and indivisible, extending through all lands, and 
binding together in one communion the faithful of every kin- 
<dred and people, was a conception totally unlike the apostoli- 

« De Rebus ChriBt, Saec. II. §23; Comp. Saec. II. § 22 ; Saec. 
III. § 34. Also, Kirch. Recht. S. 65, 66. 
7 Easeb. Eccl. Hist. Lib. 4. c. 15. § 1. 

* Pro corpore totius ecclesiae cujus per varias qaasque provincias 
membra digesta sunt. — Ep. 30. p. 41. 

• Planck, Gesell, Verfass. I. S. 100 seq. Rothe, Anf. Christ. Kirch. 
I. S. 576-^589. 

w Neander, AUgem. Gesch. I. S. 355, 371, 2d ed. D'Aubignfe's 
Hist, of the Reformation. N. T. 1843. Vol. I. pp. 20—22. 
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cal idea — of union in love and fellowship in spirit What- 
ever may have been the motive with which it was at first pro- 
mulgated, it had its influence in blending the churches to- 
gether under a uniform diocesan organization, and became 
the occasion of no small share of the bigotry, intolerance and 
persecution which have so often dishonored the Christian 
church. 

3. The correspondence and intercourse between the bish- 
ops of different provinces had much influence in establishing 
their diocesan authority. 

Not only were the results of their councils officially com- 
municated to foreign bishops and churches, but the bishops 
themselves of different dioceses were in mutual correspondence. 
Their own appointment to office, and their various official 
acts, were duly communicated. By mutual understanding 
they acted unitedly and in concert, and aided each other in 
the promotion of their common ends. Their acts of ecclesi- 
astical censure were extensively published ; so that one under 
the Episcopal ban was followed by his sentence of excom- 
munication wherever he went. He must also return to his 
own bishop to be restored again to the fellowship of the 
church. Without credentials also duly certified by his dio- 
cesan no stranger was entitled to the confidence of any body 
of believers. The effect of these regulations was to sustain 
and enforce the authority of the bishops in their dioceses.^^ 

4. The DisdpUna Arcani, the sacred mysteries of the 
church, while they shed an air of awful sanctity over its so- 
lemnities were well suited to inspire the people with a pro- 
found veneration for the bishop, who was the high-priest of 
these rites and the chief agent in administering them. 

The discussion of this subject would be altogether foreign 
to our present object, but it needs no peculiar sagacity, to 
perceive that the system addressed itself to principles of our 

" Siegel, Handbuch. 1. art Brief w/ecbsel, Rheinwald's Arch. § 4. 
p. 99. 
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nature, which are deep and strong, and which acted upon by 
the ministrations of the bishop, ga?e him prodigious power 
over the minds of men. This secret system, wholly un- 
known in the earlier history of the church, was in a measure 
matured in the period now under consideration.^ 

5. The catechetical instructions and discipline preparatory 
to admission into the church, had a powerful influence in 
giving authority to the doings of the church, and preparing 
the mind for a passive submission to her jurisdiction. 

Throughout the first century Christian converts were re- 
ceived by baptism into the church simply on the ground of 
their faith in Christ In the second century some further 
instruction began to be required ; and, in the course of the 
third and fourth, a long preliminary course of training was 
necessary, before the candidates found admission to the 
church. They were divided into various classes; and, as- 
cending by slow gradations through these, with manifold so- 
lemnities, they finally approached the sacred shrine of the 
church. The details of the system belong to another sub- 
ject. But every reader, who has the least acquaintance with 
the antiquities of the church, must readily perceive, that in 
this long course of discipline, extending oflen through a series 
of years, the catechumen might be duly trained to severe the 
authority of the church, and to submit with all deference to 
the agents by whom it was administered. Without attribut- 
ing it to any sinister motive, its natural effect would be to 
inspire a profound respect, both for the ordinances of the 
church, and for those who administered them.^^ " These 
new regulations," Planck remarks, ** were the surest and 
strongest means man could have devised to give greater im- 
portance to the church in the eyes of the new members ; 
and to inspire them with a sense of the importance of the 

" Comp. the author's ChriBtian Antiquities, c 1. § 4. pp. 35, .36. 
13 Comp. the author's Chiistian Antiquities, c. 2. § 5. pp. 49—57. 
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privilege bestowed in receiving them into its communion, 
which again would revert to the interests of the church." ^^ 

6. To the same effect, also, was all that system of pen- 
ance, which was matured in connection with the foregoing 
regulations. 

This was wholly unknown in the early period of the 
church. It was developed in connection with the catechet- 
ical discipline which has already been mentioned, and was 
indeed a part of the same system. ^^ It was administered by 
the bishop, who alone had authority to inflict or to remove 
these penances.^^ It was a scourge in his hand which he 
could, at any time, apply to those who might become the ob- 
jects of his displeasure. 

The transgressor who fell under ecclesiastical censure was 
doomed to give token of penitence, by a long train of the 
most humiliating acts, better suited by far to illustrate the tr^ 

" Gesell. Verfaaa. 1. S. 132. 

" Planck, Gesell. Verfaas. 1. S. 133—141. 

'^ The councils of Nice, A. D. 325, c. 5, and of Antioch, A. D. 
341, c. 20, make some provision against the flagrant injustice which 
one might suffer in this way from the bishop. But the council of 
EUiberis, A. £). 305, and of Sardica, A. D. 347, give to the hishop 
unlimited authority in this matter. Osius, episcopus dixit. Hoc 
quoque omnibus placeat, ut sive diaconus, sive presbyter, sive quia 
clericorum ah episcopo suo communione fuerit privatu8,et ad alterum 
perrezerit episcopum, et scierit ille ad quem confugit, eum ab episco- 
po suo fuisse abjectum, non oportet ut ei communionem indulgeat. 
Quod si fecerit, sciat se convocatis episcopis causas esse dicturum. 
Universi dixerunt : Hoc statutum et pacem servabit, et concordiam 
custodiet, c. 13 (16). This was one of the most celebrated councils 
of the age. It was composed of one hundred and sixty-six bishops 
convened both from the Eastern and Western churches, at the l^ad 
of whom was the venerable Hosius, who it would seem proposed it 
as an expedient to preserve peace and harmony among the bishops. — 
JEiTig i(X?^Qixds ^ Xtuxds d<pwguffidvos ijto* aStxros, dnekdtov iv 6ti(^ 
noXt*, ^ex&^ avtv y(^afAfjidTWf¥ QvarattxwVj wpog&tdadut xoi o Se^dfia^ 
pos xtd 6 Sex&tt£ * tl Si dqxu^MfUrog kVij, iirtTSiviadto avrt} 6 d^o-^ 
f^/tog, fJff tpevoofUvif wd dTrariJQayT* t^v iiaithjoiasf tov &tov. — Can, 
Jpost, 12 (13). p. 2. 
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mendous power of the bishop than to lead the offender to 
true repentance. However that may be, a despotic govern- 
ment is strong and stable in proportion to the force of those 
sanctions, by which it secures obedience to its authority. 
The rigors of this penance, accordingly, invested the dioce- 
san with authority adequate to the administration of his gov- 
ernment. 

If any minister received to his communion one who had 
not fulfilled the appointed penance, he was himself liable to 
the sentence of excommunication. 

II. Results of the diocesan organization. 

Under this head we shall confine our attention chiefly to 
its influence in establishing an aristocracy in the church, 
and in preparing the way for a full development of the hie- 
rarchy, under a metropolitan organization, to which the dio- 
cesan soon gave place. 

1. It established the pre-eminence of the bishop in the 
city over the neighboring churches. 

The distinction which conventional usage had first given 
him now became an established right. It w^s his official 
prerogative to nominate the presbyters to these churches. 
These presbyters continued still dependent upon him ; and 
the churches themselves acknowledged a similar relation to 
the parent church. Thus his became a cathedral churchy 
ubi cathedra episcopi, from which the others had proceeded, 
and to which they acknowledged a filial relation. 

2. It was a virtual disfranchisement of the laity. 

They had, indeed, a voice in the elections of the bishop ; 
and some, little participation still in the management of the 
concerns of the church. But the sovereignty of the people 
was effectually lost. Everything was done agreeably to the 
will of the bishops, who united in themselves the right to make 
and execute laws for the government of the church. This 
union of the executive and legislative power in the same per- 
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sons was subversive of all true religious liberty, as it ever has 
been of all political freedom. It removed the -checks and 
guards of a popular government against the. exercise of arbi- 
trary power. It invested the bishops with prerogatives, which 
can never be entrusted, with safety, to any man or body of 
men. The subsequent history of the church abundantly il- 
lustrates the disastrous consequences of this surrender of the 
popular rights into the hands of the clergy. " To revive 
Christ's church is to expel the Antichrist of the priesthood, 
which, as it was foretold of him, as God, sitteth in the temple of 
God, showing himself thai he is God, and to restore its dis- 
franchised members, the laity, to the discharge of their pro- 
per duties in it, and to the consciousness of their paramount 
importance."*^ 

3. The government was oppressive to the laity, as it en- 
trusted to the bishop exclusively the right of ecclesiastical 
censure. 

This right, again, may have been exercised, at first, with 
moderation, and often with single regard to the purity of the 
church and the honor of religion. But it gave the bishops 
a dangerous control over the private members of the church. 
Its tendency was to inspire them with the fear of man ; to 
make them more careful to escape the censure of the dioce- 
san, than anxious to avoid sinning against God. How strict- 
ly this prerogative of the bishop was guarded we have al- 
ready seen. The passport of the bishop was indispensable 
to commend a stranger to the fellowship of his Christian 
brethren. The absence of this was presumptive evidence 
against him. Under censure, he had no redress, however 
unjustly it might have been inflicted ; and could only be re- 
stored at the pleasure of his own diocesan. Such was the 
subjugation to which this system of government reduced the 
laity ; — a subjugation, to whiqh the laity of the Episcopal 
church in America seem also to be rapidly sinking, under 

*^ Christian Life, by Arnold, p. 52. 
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the continual encroachments of the bishops upon their rights. 
" To confine the decisions of al] cases which must arise in 
every well-ordered society, to the clergymen, or to the clergy 
alone, and thus to consolidate in their hands the entire gov- 
ernment of the body, is contrary to the very first law of all 
society, which provides that no man shall be* judge in his own 
cause. On this principle, there is no society, no freedom, no 
protection from oppressive and despotic rule, no bulwark 
against that resistless tide, with which power, when lodged 
in the hands of a few weak and imperfect men, encroaches 
upon the territory, and the just rights, of all who are opposed 
to it. Nor can that ecclesiastical system be possibly repub- 
lican, or consonant to the genius of our free commonwealths 
which subjugates the laity to the clergy, and the inferior 
clergy, as they are ignobly called, to the higher, and which 
attaches a supremacy of power to an aristocratic class." ^^ 

4. It destroyed the independence of the clergy under the 
diocesan. 

They who, by their proximity to the bishop, were brought 
into familiar intercourse with him, or were not so immediately 
dependent upon him, still maintained a certain degree of inde- 
pendence. But the principle of subordination, and of sub- 
jection to the authority of the diocesan, was inherent in the 
system, and clearly manifested. His authority was, indeed, 
far less oppressive at first than it afterwards became. There 
was a strong republican spirit, that could not be rooted out, 
or crushed at once. The churches had still some voice in 
the management of their affairs. They had a right to ap- 
point, and to remove their clergy at pleasure, — a right, which 
even Cyprian, in the middle of the third century, fully ac- 
knowledges. He admits, that the " people, in obedience to 
the commands of the Lord, and in the fear of God, ought to 
separate themselves from a minister of an immoral character ; 
nor should they mingle in the services of a sacrilegious priest, 

" Smyth's £ ccl. Republicanisni, pp. 81, 82. 
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for they ei^>ecuillj have power to choode the worthy, and to re- 
fuse the unworthy/'i? This rtght of the church afforded the 
^^^^SJf ^^> ^^ means of resisting the encroaehments of the 
bishops, by making interest with the people* It was, accor- 
dingly, the policy of the bishops at this time, to exercise thekr 
authority with moderation. 

The presbytefs also were still the privf-oounsellors of the 
bishop, in ecclesiastical matters, and preached and baptized 
in common with him, with this distinction, that in the di»- 
chargc of these duties, the biah(^ took precedence of the 
other clergy. Still the authority of the bkhpp was such a» 
practically to destroy the independence of the clergy ;. and, in> 
theory, was imperative OTcr them. 

But the bishops soon found- means to effect the complete- 
subjection of the clergy to their controL They aJHowed them 
in no instance, U^ travel into a neighboring provinoe without 
a passport^ Grom the Inshop. JIuch less ootaAi a presbyter or 
deacon transfer himself from one church to another, without 
the bishop's consent If any one should presume so to do, or 
if another should receive him who came without the bishop'si 

consent, the consequence was expulsion from office.^ 

' » - . ' 

" Propter qood plebs, obsequens ^wtteeeptis dominicii et Denm 
metvens, a peecatore praeposito separaiv debet, nee se ad sacrilegt. 
sacerdotis sacrificia raiscere qaoniam ipsa maxima habeat potestatem 
Tel eligendi dignos sacerdotes, Tel indignos recasandi. — Ep. 68. p. 118. 

^ JEttig TtqtcfivTigoq ^ dwxovo^ tj oXtag tov xaTaXo^^ov Tan- 

iAfiQiM&p ajtoXetipag r^y iavrov nagoixlai^ slg hiQor aniXd^t *o^l 

nartsXmg ntjatnig ditnqi^^ h aXXtj naqotxlif naga yvtifiifv to0 

Idlov irtimtonov * totjtov xfXtvofLfv fAtjitin Xsitovgysly, /idXuna u 

nQOiMiXovfdvav avxov rot; imtntinov avzov infX¥$k&uy ovx vn^•» 

xovaiv inifU^iMf tfj ajalUji ' ig laiKog fiivxoi ixtiai xoipwrdrn. — 

•%)8f. Om., 14 (15), Bruns, p. 3. Comp. also, Cone. Antiocb, c. 

3. Laodic. c. 4SL Arelat c. 21. Chalced. c. 20. Nice, e. 16. 

Carthag. 1. c. 5. Sardic 16, IS, etc^ etc. Siegel, 11. S. 462. 
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5 It entrasted the bishop with a dangeroos prerogative, bj 
giving him the control of the revenues of the church. 

This was a prerogative dike dangerous and unjust in its 
character, and injurious in its practical results. It Was an 
established princifde in the polity of the dinrch, at this time, 
that the bishop, who had the supremacy in spiritual things, 
oaght the more to have the same in things temporaL^i Ac- 
cordingly, the goods and prqierty of the church, its revenues, 
and receipts of every kind, were submitted to the di^iosal of 
Uie bishop. It was, indeed, expected that they would be used 
with moderation, and equitably distributed, ace4tfding to a 
certain rule. The other clergy were enticed to abt in concert 
with the bishop in the distribution ; but there was still abun- 
dant opportunity for the exercise of arbitrary power. The 
bishop. was virtually, amenable to no one, ibr he could only 
be impeached by his clergy, who received xYkir montldy ra- 
tions firera InmytUvintmem meHBunutn, and who accordingly, 
would be slow to endanger their living by exposing'themselves 

di avT^ (Tfpttt^K6ir-&al f» if etvrwp ^ avyytriffuf idioif ra tov 

ikXa giii itgo<pa<rH xo(nw tit t^$ itatXrjtrtag mtfinolshio, Hqba^ 
tattofAiy inUrxonop i^vaiav txtiv tmy t^g itatXtjalag ngaygittimv ' 
it yoiQ tig Tijilag x&v Stv&qtantov ^v^ag avr^t nivxivxiov^ nolX& 
iv lAoillop dio^ ivu x&v XQVl^oitoar irTiXX8a-&aiy wffxi Tioni Tijy av- 
vov ilovalav navxa dtoixelad^ai, xai xoig dsofiivoig dii rcSy nQBtr^ 
Pvxiqwf xal diax6vfKir inixo^/iia^m fmit qioflov xov '&tov xal 
itdaiig tvla/iilpig * fABxaXafi/idvtip Si xal avxov xwp dsorrav [styi 
diono) ug xag apayxalag avx^ /^s/a^ xtxt x&v inil^svovfdpciv 
adtXq>my, c^ xaxa fit^dipa xqonop avxoig vaxi^ua&ai ' 6 yii^ vi^ 
fAog xov -d-eev dutd^aiOj xoifgx^ &vfn,aax^qli^ VKmnoypxag ix xov 
^wnafTxriqlov xqi^ur^at' indntQ oidi axqojiwtal noxs Idioig 
oyfiaphig onXa xaxa noXtfiifop ^Tr^^s^oiTci^i.— -%/^(po8<. Can. 37 (29), 
40 (41), Btvm, pp. 6, 7. 
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lo his displeasure. Under these circni^ftao^^es, they were 
reduced to a humiliatiog subordifiaticxi, which cscposed them 
to the oppresaive exactions of arbitrary. power, while it gave 
security to the bishop io thp exercise of it. How closely 
soQieof our modern bi^bqps have copied after this odioiui>car 
non, we have seen at the close of the pr^ieeding chapter. 

The council of Antioch, A. D. 341, gave the bishops en- 
tire control over all the property of the church ; and the sy- 
nod of Gangra^ A. D. 962 — 370, pronounced their, solemn 
anathema upon apy one who should either give or receive any 
oS the good^ of the church without anthprky from the bi^ 
op.^ The qppfessive results of this system are clearly and 
concisely stated by Siegel,f^ and more at length by Planck*^ 
Without the guidance of aoother, however, they must be 
obvious to any one. The subsequent history of the cHureh 
is the best expositor of this policy ; as unjust, as it was impoii'* 
tic and injurious. '' Responsiibility to the people, is, there- 
fore, a fundamental principle4>f republicanism ; a responsibi^- 
ty which gives the most insignificant contributor of his mo- 
ney tojBviirds any dbject, a right to examine into the manner in 
which it is disbursed."^ 

doym c|a> jijg iuxkriaiaq noQa yvdfi/rp^ tot intanonov ij rov iywr 
X^iqifTfuvov Ttf toiavTO^ xa* /i^ (i^d ywdfiffg mvjov i'&iloi w^aj- 
THPy iva^fjua eijT^. EVrig didot^ Xa^flavot »a(fnoq>oQlav na^ 
gsjaog rw iTTumo^ov i^ tov innttayiuvov tig ohiovofiloi» tvnoiikxg^ 
xal 6 dcdovg xal o lafifidvwp ivdx^efia faT©,— Cone. Gang. 7, 8, 
Brtms, p. 108. Comp. Cone. AureL 1. c. 14, 15. 
- « Hundbucb, 11. S. 463. «* GeselL Verfass. I. S. 381—402. 

^ '^ Th& great rule of all free instittttions,— iA«t tke people aione 
shall lay taxes, — a vital principle of jail constitutional government, — 
an essential guaranty of all sale poblic administration, — ^has become 
Involved, is at stalie^ that solemir c»&on of republioasi oseed8,-*^tiiiat 
high fundaaoenia! law>-^no, «ir, not a Itfw, the- mere part of a oodet 
or a constituticm ; it is itself a oonstitation y for, give but that^and 
a real constitutioa mast follow ; take it away^asd theye is an-ead ^f 
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6. It gave the bishop unjaat power orer the clergy, by aHow- 
ing him to inflict upon them ecclesiastical censtlre. 

These censures were, indeed, administered at first with 
cantion, and not without the concurrence of apart, at least, of 
the clergy and of the church. Such moderation was reqiusite, 
to prevent a combination of the clergy and the people against 
the bishop ; and the more so, before the introduction of that 
insidious regulation which gave the bishop, who inflicted the 
penalty, the sole right of removing it at pleasure. This cral^ 
ty policy, introduced partly by direct coalition on the part of 
the bishops, and partly by silent consent on the part of the 
people, had more influence than any other in completing the 
subjugation of the clergy, and settling upon the churches 
the government of an <^ressive ecclesiastical aristocracy. 
The right of appeal to the civil authority was also strictly 
denied.^ 

7. It was the occasion, in a great degree, of breaking 
down the good order and discipline of the church, which 
had hitherto prevailed. 

This was the direct result of those collisimis between the 
bishops and presbyters, to which we hate already aHuded. 
"The bishops claimed to have the highest authority, and 
acted accordingly in the government of the church. The 
presbyters refused to acknowledge this claim, and strove to 
make themselves independent of the bishops. This strife 
between the Presbyterian and Episcopal systems is of the 
iitmost importance in developing the moral and religious 
state of the church in the third century. Many presbyters 
made use of their influence to disturb the ord&r and disci- 
fiine of the church. This strife was, in every way, inju- 
rious to its order and discipline."^ 

all pnetieiU freedom." — ^Mr. Areher*s Speech in Congress, Aug. 1, 
1842. See l-o«ke on Government, c. T. f M. Woiks, Vol. II, p. 
954.-<-Smye&'> Eccl. Republieanism, p. 37. 

.* Gmh&. Antiooh, Can. 11. 

" Neander, AUgem. Kirch..Gefe]i. L 8. 389, 330, 9d ed. 



. CHAPTER IX. 

THE METROPOLITAN. GOVfiRNMENT. 

Thi0 wad a more comprehensive organizaticHi« to which 
the diocesan soon gave place. , It is not easy to determine 
with precision the date af it^ establishment. Jt was not the 
production x>f a day, but the result of a gradual modification 
of the dioicesan government, by a further concentration of 
Episcopal power, and the extension of its influence over a 
wider range of territory. These modifications were not al- 
together the same in every country, nor were they siipulta- 
neously effected. The metropolitan goveirnment was devel- 
opied in the Eastern church as ear^y as the first half of the 
fourth century. The council of Nice, A. D, 325, c. 4, 
ordered, that the ** bishops should in the provinces be subject 
to the inetropolitan ;" and again, c. 6/ " that no one should 
be appointed bishop without the consent of the metropdi- 
jtan.'' The council of Antioch, A. D. 341, c. 9, defined and 
estaUished fiilly the rights of the metropolitan. 

The establishment of a hierarchy in the West followed at 
a period sop^ewhat later. The Christian religion was not 
introduced so early into the We^i, as into the East. It wns 
also still more blended with paganism, especially in the pro- 
vinces and remote districts ; and the government of the 
churches was more unsettled than in those of the East. 
Still, the metropolitan government was finally ii^roduced in- 
to the several districts of the Western church. 

S4» 
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The capital of tlie proTinee waa not, of neceasitj, the 
aeat of the metropolitan see, nor did the limits of metropoli- 
tan jariadiction uniformly coincide with those of a province. 
In Africa peculiar respect was paid to seniority in office. 
The bishop of Carthage, however, was usually regarded as 
the primate oi the country. The African church was also 
distinguished for its peculiar attachment to the free and pop- 
nlar constitution of the primitive church ; and, to some ex- 
tent, successfully resisted the encroachments of metropoli- 
tan usurpation. It would be interesting to pursue this 
branch of the subject, and inquire into the causes which led 
to the selection of those cities which became the seats, respect- 
ively, of the several metropolitan sees, but we must content 
ourselves with simply saying, that this distinction was eaa^ 
ferred upon Jerusalem, Antioch, Caesarea, Alexandria, £pb- 
esus, Corinth, Rome, Carthage, Lyons, and others. Thus 
in time the metropolitan government, in place of the dioce- 
san, was settled upon the whde Christian church. 

I. Means of its establishment 

The supremacy which the bishops had already acquired, 
together with the rapid extension. of Christianity, soon in- 
troduced this organization as a new form of the hierarchy. 
AAer becoming the st«te religion under Constantine, Chrii»- 
tianity spread with great rapidity. Small churches became 
large Christian communities, of sufficient importance to 
claim the privilege of having bishopB of their own, in the 
place of presbyters. These bishops, however, like the pres- 
byters who preceded them, stilL sustained certain relations to 
the bishop of the metropolis ; and, in many ways, conceded 
to him the pre-eminence. It was his prerogative to summon 
the meetings of the synod, to make the introductory address, 
to preside over their deliberations, and to (mblish the results 
of their council. The publication of these resultis made him 
known in all the churches. All officii returns fr<mi' other 
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eharches ancl conncils were also made to hiiii,-««-aB whieh 
contributed to estaUtsh iris superiority, and to give him a 
eontroUtng influence over the other bishops of the province. 
Thete provincial bishops soon became emulous of rfeceiv* 
ing consecration at the hands of the metropolitan ; and, ac- 
cordingly, he began as opportunity pres^ited, to assume to 
himself the exdusive right of ordaining. Thus the process 
of centralization went steadily on, wide<itng the circle of its 
influence,- and drawing thotie at a greal^ distance within 
the power ai the primate. 

This authority was, as yet, whdly conventional, so that 
his official sup^ority was virtually conceded tahim, and es- 
tablished, before the intention was entertained of confirming 
it by statute^^law. The name of Metropolitan had not yet 
been conferred upon him, but in the councils of this period 
he is styled primate f primaie of the apostolical se$, etc.^ But 
about the beginning of the fourth century, the prerogatives 
of the metrop<^tan began to he the subject of statut^regu- 
lations. As in civiL matters, the smaller towns and viUages 
were dependent upon the larger, and all nnitually dependent 
upon the capital of the province, so in the church, the 
country was divided into ecclesiastical districts, correspond- 
ing, eom in name^ with those of the state. Thus the chordi 
received from the Roman state, Without change of significa- 
tion, the terras, metropolis, diocese, etc. ; so that the names 
' of the different orders of the clergy denoted not their official 
duties, so much as their local rdtitions and relative rank. 
Hence, the names of rural and city bishops,---^owftd<iJf^ 
dioeesan\ and fnetropoKtan.^ 

We have now reached that period in the history of the 
diurch, in which its government appears in almost total 

* Com. Ziegler's Versuch. S. 69— 71 . 

' The development of the metropolitan system is briefly stated 
by Siegel, Handbuch,ll. S. 964 seq. ; and more at length; by Planek, 
GeoeU. Yeriaas. I, S. 67)^*.G^, and by Ziegl^r, S. 61-*164. 
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coDtraA with that of iti apoftoUeal and primitiye ocgamsa- 
ti«au The suprMoe aothority ia no loiter Tested in the 
dioreh ooUectivdyy onder a popular admuiiatratioii, but in 
an eoclesiaatieal ariatocraey; and the government <^ the 
^nireh ia thas entruated to a elmeid hierarchy, who both 
make and admiiiiater the laws, without the ioterventioii of 
the peo]4e» This, then, is a proper point at whioh to pause, 
and contemplate the practical resulfa of the system of eccle- 
siastical poKty which has taken the place of that which the 
church originally received at the hands of the q;K)Stles. 

II. Results (rf'the system. 

These may be contemplated in their relations to the laity, 
%f> the clergy, and to the general interests of religion. 
* 1. In regard to the laity. 

(a) It destroyed the sovereignty- of the church as a coOeo* 
tive body. 

The sovereign authority bad formerly been rested, not in 
the apostles, not in the clergy, but in-the whole body <f the 
church. Its members, collectively, enfoyed the inherent 
right of all popular asaembKe8,<-^Ukat of ena^ing their own 
laws and regulations, and of cootrdling the execution of them 
by electing their own officers, for the adminiatr ation id Uieir 
government. Under the Epiacopd government, this cvdi- 
nal right, the only basis of all rational liberty, civil or reli- 
gious^ was taken away irom them. They had no part in 
framingthe rules by which they were governed. Though th^ 
still retained some contrd over the election of ihm ^phitual 
rulers, the system itself was already a virtual disiranehise- 
ment of the people; and finaUy resided in the totd s^ara- 
tion of the people from ail part even in the deotions to eccle- 
siastical offices. The law-making power was now entirely in 
the hands of the bishops, who gave laws to the people, under 
the pretended sancttoaof divine authority, and executed them 
at their own jdeasare. The result is given by Plan^, hi the 
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foUowing terms : ^'^ Ffom the spirit of most of the ordinsnces 
which these new lawgivers made fdr ^he laky^ thb much, at 
least, is apparei\f iii^ the execlitioa <rf^them, that they were di- 
recdy designed or adapteil to hring the people yet more uib> 
der the yoke of the oiergy, or to give them opiKutufiity mcve 
frequently and firmly to exercise their power."3 

{h) It exposed the laity to onjast exactions^ by aniting the 
legislative and exeeuHve branches of government.. 

The union of these has ever been the grand esqiedtent of 
despotic usurpation ; and it is as true in church aii m stale, 
that when these two ^eait departments of* government are 
ahited in one and the same man, or body of men, the subju- 
jration of the peqile is well nigh completed. They may have 
wise and good magistrates, who wjM graciously eaiteiid over 
them a virtuons administration ;^ but the checks and restrainfii 
by which the popular rights are guarded in every free gov«« 
ernment, are ^ectually removed. They were thus takeft 
away in the church by the organization now under consider- 
uticm* The people lHid.no adequate protection against the 
escercise of arbitrary pander, nor any available mode of redress, 
under the injustice' to which they stood expased* 

But the clergy enjoyed many privi^ege8, by which on the 
one hand they weire in & measure shielded from the opera- 
tion c^ the law, and on the ether, were entrusted with cItU 
and judiciid authority <xver the la^y. Three particulars are 
stated by Planck. 

1. In certain civil cases they exercised a direct jurisdiction 
over the laity. 

2. The^ state submitted entirely to them the ad|}udicetion 
of all ofieiices of the laity, of a religious nature. 

3. Certain other cases, styled ecclesiastical, causae ecden' 
asticae, were tried before them exclusivdy« 

The practical inftuences of this arrangement, and its eflbcts 

• Gesell. Verfasf. I. S. ^52, 453. 
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4ipeB Uie clergy and tbe laRy > are defeased b j the same authcMr, 
to whom we nwua refer the reader*^ 

(«) The iaitf were se^iarafted miorioa^ from the contro] 
of the rereoaes which they contribiiied for themainteoanoe 
of the gorenuneBt of the chcrch, md for diat ituble par- 
poaes. 

Thisobaoxioos featare ia the eeclestastied polity which 
prevailed at this timey has been aheady mentioned. It is, 
obnoHaly, an eqwtable principle, that e?ery mm or body of 
men should be at liberty to 4k> as they wifi with- their own. 
This principle, requires every government that respects the 
rights of the peof^e, to sabmit to thera, in some form, the con- 
trol of the revenue. To deny them tins right is injustice, op- 
pression, anmitigated despotism* The hierarchy was a spirit- 
«ai despotism, which completed Uie subjugation of people, by 
depriving them of a jnst participation in the disbiirsem^it of 
the rev^ines of the church. AU measures of this nature, inr* 
stead of ofigiBating wkh the people, as in all popvdar govern- 
ments, began and ended with the priesthood*^ The wealth of 
the laity was now m»de to flow ia streHiAs into the church. 
New e3q>edi»tS'Were devised to draw money from them.'^ 
CoBstantine himself also coiitribated large suitts to enricbthe 
ooffists i^that church, whieh he also authortzed, A. D. Sdl, 
to inherit proper^ by willJ This permission opened new 
eouroes of wealth to the ^ergy, while it presetted equal in- 

* G«sell. Verfajss. I. S. 308 seq. 

• Cone. Gan. Ckn. 7, 8. Bracar. 11. c. 7. The above canons 
dearly indicate the unjust and oppressive operation of tbis system. 

" It wtts a law of the eli$irch in the foortb ceiitiuy,'thftt the laity 
should, every 3abbalh, partake of th^ sacrament; the effect of wiiioh 
law was to augrment the revenues of the church, each commtinicant 
being required to bring his offering to the altar. Afterwards, when 
tliis custom was discontinued, the ofi^ing was still claimed. — Cong. 
4f«l&. A. D^58&.x. 4. 

7 Cod. Theod. 4, 16. Tit. 2, C. 4. Etweb. Lib. 10. 6. Sozomen, 
Lib. 1. e. 8. Lib. 5. 5. - ^ « 
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e&aiireB to their oapidity« WUh what address their employed 
their newly-acquired rights is at^arent from the feet stated 
by Planck, 'Hhat in the space of tenyears every man^ at his 
<tecease,.left a l^acy to the church; and, within. My years 
the clergy m the aevend prorinces, under the cdor oi the 
church, hdd in their possesion one tmthpmrt of the «nttri0 
property o£the {Nrovince. By the end of the fourth century, 
the emperors then:^8eives wene di^iged to- interpose to check 
the accumulation of these immense revenues :*^a measure 
which Jerome said he could not regret, hut he could only 
regret that his brethren had made it necesisary/'® Many other 
expedients were^employed^to check (his insatiable cupidity, 
bat they only aggravated the evil which they were intended 
to remove. 

{d^ The system in question was not only a vidattoh of the 
nstitural rights of the laity; but it was equally injurious to th^ir 
spiritual interests. 

If it be important that the peofrie should appoint their ru- 
lers in civil government, much more is it, that they should 
control the appointment of those who u'eto be over them in 
the Lord. It is a serious objection to this system that it in- 
terfered with, thir religious privilege. The clergy mete ap^ 
pointed by the bishop f a^ the hi^bp again, was elected by 
th^ clergy. The intervention of the people was often a mere 
form, and even theibrm itself w«» finally discontinued. A 
ministry imposed in this manner Upon a peq)le, must of ne- 
cessity be coldly received and con^>aratively barren in its re* 
Bul^. This topic op^s a druitfui subject of remark, but it 
has- already come - under - consideratic»i, and we submit it 
n^ihoot fai^her notice to the j^^eetions of the reader. 

(e) The tendency of this form of government was to ren- 
der the laity indifferent to the religious interestis of the 
church. 

8 Gesell. Verfass. I. S. ^t. Comp. Periscb, Kirch. Hist. Bec.^1. 
c. 9. 



It left tbeio no part in admiiiwtering the concema of the 
ckttrGb; and the consequence seems inevitable, that tfa^ 
woold do little fiir the promotion of its parity. The moral 
obligation rested) indeed, apoB them, hot they natarally, and 
almost necessarily, became in a gieat measnre insensible to it, 
havii^ little opportanity to act directly in the fiilfilment of their 
duty. If soandab abounded, it belonged not to them to re- 
move them. If a case of discipline^ic^rred, its roanagemaat 
began and ended with the cieq^y. Ev^yUiing tended to sepa- 
rate the laity from the care of the church ; and practically Xo in- 
fluence them to neglect the duty of watching and strivii^ to- 
gether for the maintenance of practicd godliness among all 
its members. Their religious and covenant obligaticms, if ao- 
knowledged, pressed not upon them with the interest of an ur- 
gent and present dutj. Such also was the eeverity xii the pe- 
nalties which the system of penance inflicted thH, by mu- 
tual consent, they connived at the offences of the church, 
and concealed them, to prevent the bishops from exercising 
their authority in this way; and thus the discipUne of the 
church came to be neglected. 

(f) The tendency of the system, was to sunder the private 
members of the church from each other, and to interfere with 
their mutual fellowship and watchfuineas. 

The connection of each member of the church was, at its 
commencement, a transaction between him and his bishop or 
presbyter^ The ordinary mepabers of the chsrcj^ having no 
agency in the transaction, could have little oooiess of feeling 
or unicH) of spirit, with those who were, from time to tioie, 
enrolled on the record&of the church. They were received 
to the ordipances of the church, rather than to the fellowship, 
the confidence and affection of brethren, one with them in 
heart, in sympathy and Christian ^ove. The estrangement 
under such circumstances is mutual. Nor is it easy to see 
how there could be that blending of spirit and flow of love 
among aU the members, and that mutual watchfulness for 
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each other's welfare, which Christ designed as one of the 
richest privileges of Christian fellowship. 

This mutual estrangement, and the general neglect of 
Christian watchfulness aYid discipline which dishonored the* 
church at 'this time, are forcibly- exhibited by Eusebius, who> 
lived in the age now under consideration ; he says, — ** After 
Christiafiity through too much liberty was changed into fax^ 
ness and sloth — ^then began men to envy and revile one an- 
other ; and to wound one another as if with arms and spears' 
in actual warfare. Then bishop arose against bishop, and 
church against church. Great tumult pfevaiiled, and hypo- 
crisy and dissimulation were carried to the highest pitch. And 
iheff began the divine vengeance, as is usual, to visit us ; and 
such was the condition of the church that the most part came- 
not freely together."* 

" As things now are," says Chrysostom, " all is corrupted 
and lost. The church is' little else than a stall for cattle, or 
ft fbid for camels and asses; and when I go out in search of 
sheep I find none. All are rampant and refractory as herdi^ 
of horses and wild asses ; - everything is filled with their 
abounding corruptions."!^^ Similar sentiments occur abun- 
dantly in the writers of the third abd fourth centuries^ and in 
the ages following. 

(g) This system was a gross infringement on the right of 
private judgment in religion. 

It was a law strictly enforced that every layman should be* 
lieve blindly, without inquiry, without evidence, all that the 
church, represented by the bishop in syndd, should prescribe. 
The evidence he was not competent to examine. Here is 
the origin of that papal policy which denies the Bible to 
the laity, and the pattern of th^i" prudent reserve" which 
Puseyism inculcates in preaching the gospel to the common 
people. The exercise of ohe's private judgment, leading him 

» Eccl. HiBt.8.c. 1. 

» ChryBOStom, Horn. 89, in Mati^. Vol. VII. p. 830. 

25 
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to diflROit from the preacribed articles^ was boI only regarded 
as a heinous sin, but as a violatioQ of the law of the state, 
punishable with severe penalties. ^^ 

"In endeavoring by the secular arm, to compel all the 
Christians to entertain the same qieculative c^inions^ on the 
questions then debated, the sovereigns at once turned fr«e 
discussions into controversy and strife. They inflamed ix»- 
■tead of extinguishing party apirit They farmidly divided 
the church into .sects. They entailed the disputes of their 
own times, as an inheritance of sorrow to posterity, and wrote 
Intolerance over the portal of the house of GQd."'^ 

8. Results of the metropolitan government upon the c]ergj« 

The dei^, under thb system, appear in many respects in 
strong contrast with the ministry of the apostolical and primi* 
tive churches. 

{a) Their grades of office ttre greatly multiplied* Instead 
of two classUf of ecdenastioal officers, as the occKnary minie* 
ters of the church, there are now many, in diffinrent degl*ees 
<^rank, defined with the precision and guarded with the cao* 
tkm almost of military or nsival discif^ne. The increase of 
the churches vrould, of neo^essity, rehire a covresponding ii^ 
crease in the number of its ministers. So that even in the 
second century, there were Christian churches which had 
twenty or thirty presbyters and sometimes as many deacons.^^ 
This latter class, however, was more generally limked to ^ 
number of eeveaM But we have now. several entirely new 
classes of officers in the church, sub^afimis^acofyths, reiK^ 
ers, exorcists, door^-ke^ers^, eto. To thesewere eubsequ^iidy 

" SozomeU, Ecci Hist. Lib. 7. c. 6. Codex Theodosian, L. 16. 
tit. 3.1. 2. 

» Rev. Th<waas Haxdy, cited in Or. Browti'f Law of Gbrist, ra^ 
i^>ecting oivil obedience, p. 512. 

" Christ. Antiq. Art. Deacons, chap. 3. § 10. p. 107 seq. 

'* The church at Rome under Cornelius, A. D. 250, had 46 presby- 
ters, 7 deacons, 7 emb-deacons, 42 clerks, besides 52 exoicists, vead- 
, janitors, etc, Euseb. Eccl. Hist. X^ib. &. c. 43. 
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added many o^ers, advataies, (sifdimn, apaet^siaru, cimeU'^ 
arcks, custodes,nmnsiim€arii, netorii, oiconomaif synceUi, etc., 
etc The specific duties of these several <^cers are briefly 
stated in the aHthor's Antiquities of the Christii^ Church,i5 
and more' at lei^th in the larger works of Bingham/ Augtusti, 
Siegel and Beehmer. These new <^ees, some of which 
were merely titular, had their origro, not in^ (he exigencies of 
the church, but from other causes, which indicate still iur^ 
ther changes in the ministry and the existing governm^t, 
that remain to be mentioned. To one of these, allusion hll^ 
already been made> but it requires a mcfre specific considerdr* 
tion, 

(b) The distinctions between the different orders of the 
dergy are drawn with great care, and cautieu^y guarded^. . 

The councils of the period abound with canons defining 
the boundaries of the several grades of the clergy. Hence- 
forward history is especially em[doyed in describing their er- 
rors and disputes. Gregory Naziunzen^, A. D. 360, m view 
<^ these ambitiouft contentions, exclaims, '^How I wish there 
had been no precedence, no priority of place, no uuthorita!^ 
tive dictatorship, that we might be distinguished by virtue 
alone. But now this right hand, and lefl hand, and middle, 
and bi^ier and lower, this going before and going in com- 
pany, have produced to us much unprofitable affliction, — 
brought many into a snare, and thrust them out among the 
herd of the goats \ and these, not only of the inferior cxrder, 
but even of the shepherds, wbo> though masters in Israel, 
have not known these things."^^ " I am worn out— with con- 
tending against the envy of the holy bishops j disturbing the 
public peace by their contentions, and subordinating the 
Christian faith to their own private interests.". ..." If I must 
write the whole truth, I am determined to absent myself from 
all assemblies of the btahops ; tat I have never seen 9- happy re- 
sult of any councils, nor any that did not oecasien an increase 

» Chapter IV. pp. 119—130. >• Owt 28. Vol. I. p. 484. 
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of evils, rather ikan a reformation of them by reason of these 
pertioaeioas contentions, and this yebement thirst for power, 
such as no words can express^" ^^ 

(c) The clergy manifest a strong party feeling. 

There is an esprit du corps ^ which separates them in in- 
terest and feeling from the lower orders of officers and from 
the private members of the church. They have become one 
party, and the church another ; each with their separate in« 
terests. And these, too often, are contrary, the one to the 
ofher. This spirit- manifested itself particularly in their sy- 
nods, where the bishops sought to depress as much as possible 
the other orders of the clergy. Even when they had occa* 
aion to inflict censure upon one of their own number, the hie- 
rarchy never forgot the interests of their order, in respect to 
the other, i^ - On the. other hand, many rules were prescribed 
regulating the relative rank of the presbyters, deacons and 
subordinate officers; and the violation of these rules was 
punished with increasing frequency and severity.' For proof 
of this, reference may be had to the councib of Elvira, Neo- 
caesarea and Nice.^^ 

** They (the bishqps) had the means of carrying any mea- 
sore for their own advantage; and, while they continued 
united, it was not easy for a whole churchy even, and much 
more for a single individual of the clergy, or of the laity, to 
oppose them. Even if a whole church came into collision 
with their bishop, they must submit to the decision of the 
provincial synod, of the metropolitan, and also of his fellow-^ 
bishops. The danger was, that these all, and even the 
churches of the province, would agree in a coalition against 
the party who began the prosecution ; >so that, iutheend^ 

" Ep. Philagrio, 65. al. 59. p. 823, and £p. ProQopio, 55. al. 42. p. 
814. 

w Cone. Antioch. c 1. Synod. Gangr. c.7, 8. Cone. Chaleedon, 
C.-8. Cone. Const -c. 6.. . 

w Comp. Cone. I^aodic. c. 20, 42, 5^. 
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they would be excluded from the bonds of Christian fellow* 
shipw Who can suppose that the bishops eould be men, imd 
not act, in such circutestances, {or the interesta of their 
order ?"20 

Is it at all easier now for a layman to oppdse successfully 
th^ will of the bishop? . Is not his authority as absolute now 
as then, and his will as certainly carried into effect 1 J^ 
the records of the late convention at New York be consulted 
for a reply* 

(d) Under this system, strong temptations are presaited to 
the lower orders of the clergy, to become the sycophants of 
the higher for the. promotion of thein own interests. 

The inevitable consequence of ^trusting the offices of the 
church to the arbitrary centred of the bishops, is to .surround 
them with a crowd of. parasites eager to secure their favor. 

'* They flatter the rulers, they affectionately salute the ixv- 
fiqeotial, they carefully wait upon the rich ; the glory of God 
they disregard ; his worship they defile, religion they profane^ 
Christian love they destroy. Their ambition is insatiable; 
they are ever striving afler honor and fame. They aspire to 
be high in Mce ; and, to acc()mplish this end, spare not to 
excite the worst of enmities among the best of friends."^ 
This is said by a Roman bishop, of his own clergy ; and Ore- 
gory Nazianzen, at an earlier period, 'charges them with 
flattering the great and crouching to them in every way. 
'' But when they bad others in their power, then were they 
more savage than lipns. They joined one party or another 
for the slightest reasons, like the polypus that can assume any 
color according to circumstances."^ At another time he 
describes them as '' seducing flatterers^ flexible aa a boaghf 

» Planck, Gesell. Verfasft. I. S. 179. Comp. p. 129. Ziegler's 
Versuch. etc. S. 56, 57. 

•* Leo Vn. Epist. ad Episc. Bavar. ap. Aventinnm et in Catid, 
Test. Vet. p. 209. Cited in Arnold's Wahre Abbildiing, S. 919. 

» Objurgat. in cler. Cited in Wahre Abbildnng, S. 918. 

36» 
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■tvage as a lion to the weak, cringing as a dog to the power^ 
ful; who knock at the doors, not of the learned, but of the 
great, and value highest, not what is useful^ but what is pleas- 
ing to others."^ 

"Wherever," says Robert Hall, " religion is established by 
9aw, with splendid emoluments and dignities annexed to ita 
^profession, the clergy, who are candidates for these distinc- 
tions, will ever be prone to exalt the prerogative, not only in 
order to strengthen the arm on which they lean, but that they 
may the more successfully ingratiate themselves in the favor of 
<the prince, by flattering those ambitious views and passions 
which are too readily entertained by persons possessed of 
supreme power. The boasted alliance b^ween church and 
state, on which so many encomiums have been lavished, 
seems to have been little more than a compact between the 
priest and the magistrate to betray the liberties of mankind, 
both civil and religious. To this the clergy on their part at 



least have continued steady, shunning inquiry, fearful of 
change, blind to the corruptions of government, skilful to dis* 
eem the signs of the times, and eager to improve every oppor- 
tunity, and to employ all their art and eloquence to extend the 
prerogative and smooth the approaches of arbitrary power." 

(e) It is an objectionable feature of this system, that the 
clergy are entrusted with the exercise of both ecclesiastical 
and civil powers. 

Constantine gave to the bishops the right of deciding in 
secular matters, making them the highest court of judicature, 
tmd ordering that their judgment should be final and decisive 
as that of the emperor himself,^* whose officers were accord- 
ingly required to execute these deciwons.95 

« De Episcopis, p. 1031. Ed. Basil. 1571. Ed, Colon. 1590. Vol 
II. p 304. 

ievB%^b7uav» 

» Sozomen, Lib. I. c. 29. Com. Valesius, in Euaeb. De Vit. Const. 
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To what height the authority of the clergy finally rose in 
the government of the state we need not say. With- the tm- 
ion of church and state under Constantine, the way was open« 
ed for the exercise of clerical influence in many ways, over 
the secular interests of both. Enough was done to excite in 
the bishops an ambitioii for worldly power, and scope suffi- 
cient was given for the play of the most dangerous passions. 
The details we must leave the reader to pursue in the histo- 
ries of the church. Siegel has mentioned one crafly device, 
which sufficiently discovers the aspirations of prelatical ambi- 
tion after political power. This was the rule which required 
" the subordinate clergy to obtain permission from the me- 
tropolitan to pay their visits to the emperor." The design 
of this expedient was manifest — to overrule the appeals of 
the inferior clergy to Caesar, by hindering them in their ap^ 
proaches to him. In short, the policy of the bishops was to 
embatrass others as much as possible, in making apped to 
the civil authority, while they themselves employed it to ao* 
complish their own party purposes. " The bishop, for exanh> 
pie, has some measure to carry, which he foresees will be op- 
posed by others. He goes, therefore, to the palace and ob- 
tains from the emperor a decree in his own name, formed 
agreeably to the will of the bishops. At another time, a new 
doctrine is to be put forth under the sanction of the whole 
church, as an article of faith. From this others dissent, and 
declare it to be erroneous. The bishop now makes interest 
at the palace, either to have a synod called by authority of 
the emperor to decide the point, or a decree comes direef 
from the court, declaring the article in question orthodox, and 
denouncing all who dissent from it as heretics. More fre- 
quently a presbyter would be a bishop, or a bishop of a small 
and feeble church would be promoted to a higher and richer. 
But seeing that this in the ordinary course of things cannot 
be accomplished,- he applies again to the palace, and has the 
address 4o obtain a recommendation, which has all the form 
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«f a ccMninand, or else an explicit decree, by virtue of which 
without further trouble, he is advanced to his deured place. 

" Hundreds of caws to this effect occur in the history of 
the fourth and fifth centuries. And all this as any one most 
see, was entirely natural, according to the ordinary course of 
things. When so often availing themselves of this right of ap» 
peal to the emperors as they did, could the bishops {ail to re- 
member that they could in this way, not only serve the church, 
but promote also their own convenience^ and the furtherance 
of their designs?"^ 

(/) A secular and mercenary qpirit now dishonors the 
dergy. 

The history of the timea abounds with examples of those 
who neglected or forsook their sacred duties,^to engage in se- 
oilar pursuits for mercenary purposes* So prevalent was 
this spirit among the clergy, that the council of EHberis, 
A. D. 306, saw reason to rebuke and restrain it, by requir- 
ing them, if they must engage in trade, to confine their <^ 
eraticms to their own province.^ 

*^The church that before by insensible degrees welked 
and impaired, now with. large steps went down hill decaying; 
at this time Antichrii^ began first to put forth his hora, and 
that saying was common, that former times bad wooden chal- 
ices and golden priests ; but they, golden choices and wood- 
en priests. * Formerly,' says Sulpitiua, speaking of these 
times, * martyrdom by gl/ctf ious death was sought more greedi- 
ly than now bishoprics by vile ambition are bunted after,' and 
in another place, * they gape after possessions, they tend lands 
and livings, they hoard up their gold, they buy and sell; and 
if there be any thai neither possess money nor traffic, what is 

« Planck, (Seaell. Verfiuw. I. S. 369^-271. Comp. S. 4^, 451. 
Q^nc. Antiocii, c. ll,.12. 

^ Cone. Eliberis, Q. 4, Comp. Cone, ^^^l* ^-o* "^^ Basil tke 
Qfeat complains that some of the bishops administered ordination for 
hire, — making even this " grace " an article of merchandize. A 
practice which he jostly condemns. — £p, 58. Vol. III. p. 147. 
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worse, th^y sit still and accept ^ifts, and prostitute eyery ea* 
dowmeiit.of grace, every holy thing, ta veiial purposes.' Thus 
he coQ^udes ; ' all things went to rack by the factioD) wilful- 
ness and avarice of the bishops ; and by this meansGod's peo- 
ple and every good man was held in scorn and derision.' "^ 

(g) The disposition of the bishops to torture and pervert 
the language. of Scripture to -give importance to their order, 
is worthy of particular notice. 

Their reference to the Jewish priesthood^ and the analo- 
gies which they songht from the Mosaic economy to justtfy 
their own ecclesiastical polity, have been already mentioned* 
From the same source sprang the conceit of the divine right 
of Episcopacy, of the apostolical succession, and of the va^ 
lidity and necessity of Episcopal ordination. On these 
topics another shall speak whose aentimenta have been sa 
often cited, and who has written . on the constitution of the 
church mcve at length and with greater ability than any 
other historian. After adverting to their reference to the 
Jewish priesthood, to the transfer of the names of that priest- 
hood to.th^ clengy of the Christian chur«h, and to the ana- 
logies which were sought out, between the chief priests of 
the temple, and the bishops of the church, Planck proceeds 
to say : *' It is easy to see, and was foreseen, what advanr 
tages they might gain if they could once bri|2g this notion into 
circulation-^that the bishops and presbyters were set $f)art not 
by the church, hut hy God himself;'^ — that they held their 
office, and the rights of their office, from God and not from the 
cbiii:ch, — that they were not the servants of the <^hurch, bu^ 
ordained of God to be its overseers, and appointed by him to be 
the guardians of its sanctity, — that the service of the ministry 
for this new religion must be performed altogether by them, 
and by their body, — ^and therefore, that they must of heces-> 
sity constitute themselves a distinct order, and form a sep^- 

* Milton's Prose Works, Vol. I. p. 22. 

^ It was a favorite sentiment of Cyprian, tiiat God. mak^s U|je 
priests. Dens qui sacerdotes facit. — EjiH. 69, 5S, 



rate caste in the cborcb ; — all this was clearij manifest to 
their minds; and, accordingty, thej sought out with all dili- 
gence, the analogies from which ail these consequences co*dd 
so easily be drawn. 

" In view of the obvious advantages which the bishops 
would gain from the prevaleQce of snch Bentimeots, one is 
not surprised that Cjpfiau soaghl so much to prc^agate riiera 
in his day. Haviog, therefore, so nauch interest in the pro- 
mulgation of these sentiments, from which proceeded, as a 
necessary consequence, the dimu right of theic office^ the 
bishops found means more fiilly to establish them by claim- 
ing to be tit ntceetsars of Ike tipostlts. They accwdingly 
began now, tor the first time, to promulgate, with a q>ecifie 
intent, this doctrine of the apostdical saccession. The 
bishops had, indeed, from the beginning of the second cen- 
tury,^ af^opriated to tbeuMelves the title of the successors 
of the sposties, but it occurred to no one, and least of all to 
them, that the; had of right inherited the atithority of the 
apostles, and were instated in tdl their rights. These datm», 
however, were not only pat fiwth before the middle oi tbe 
third century as wd acknowledged right, but the bishcqia cu^ 
fiilly availed themselves of the advantages resulting from aa 
iafaeritHiceof the qmetolical succession. 

" One of the advantages claimed was the esdusive ri^t 
oS ordination. This favorite doctrine has ever since held a 
omspicnous place among their rights in the tahurch. Iih 
deed, it has been tlie ruling sentiment of the Episcopal hie- 
rarchy, — the foundation of this entire theory of an ectdesia^ 
tical ministry. The church were taught to bdieve that tbe 

" Tbia author luppoHSB the diatinctionbetivMabiaboyaBd. presby- 
ter to have pievKiled rrom tbe beginninn^a diBtlnclion, hovever, 
tppropriatelf inipljinf no olBci&l Bupeiloritj. " The bisbop perhapi 
re^aMed hinisetf aa aomewhal difieient fVom b preabjter, but bot at 
Ul saperini to bim. He thought himaelf more than ^. presbyter, only 
inaamuch at he h&d nore 1« do than a preibjier." — GettU, Verfatt, 
Bd. t. B, 31. 
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rjgfat ia queslioa was borrowed from the ancient Jews; and 
that the iq>odtle8, by meapis of it^ had originidly inducted 
bishofis and presbyters into office.3i They were taught that 
the laying on^ of hands was, not merely a symbolical rite, 
bat that it must be regarded as a religious act, having in it- 
self If certain efficacy, by wjiich the individual upon whom 
it had been rightly performed was not caily invested with aU 
the rights -of the office, bat was also rendered competent to 
impart to others the same clerical grace. In a word, a mys- 
tenous and superi^atural power was ascribed to this laying 
on of hands, by which, the Hdy Spirit wj» transmitted to the 
person who receivefl ordination from .them^; jufst as the apos- 
tles, by the laying ^on of their hafids, communiQated the gift 
of working miracJes. Acts 8 : 17* 10 : 47. , 

** When once the bishops bad. come to be regarded as the 
wccessm's of the apostles, they could easily lay claim also to 
the prerogatives and gifts x>f the apostles. Hence the doo- 
trine that none but the bishops could administer a valid or* 
dination ; for they, by being constituted the successors of 
the apostles, had alone the power, bythe laying <»i of thi^ 
himds, to impart a similar gift, with ability to .transmit it un^ 
impaired to others. In <Hrder more deeplyto impress the new 
doctrine upon the minds of the people, or to inspire ih&ak 
with a firmer belief in it, they took care also to . administer 
the right of ordination with the appearance of greater ibr« 
mality and solemnity. This, in all probability, .was the true 
reason for the custom of saying, in the laying on of the 
hands, Accipe Sanctum Spiritum, Receive the Holy Ghost ! 

** In the same connection came also the suggestion, that 
it was important, not merely for the bisliops, but for the pres- 
byters and deacons also to receive ordination.^^ ' They were 

" Potf^stas Apostofis data est . . . et episcopis, qui eis vicaria <Jr* 
dinatione sucoesserunt.'— C^rtan, £p. 75. 

** Cyprian at least admonished the deacons to remember that God 
appointed the apostles, i. e., thC' Hsh&psy but the deacons -were con^ 
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aecordtngly ordaiaed. The subordinate orders who had 
lately been instituted in the clergy, received also a kind of 
ordination. For, so far as the people could be impressed 
with a sense of the mysterious influence of this ceremony, 
they would regard him who had received the ordinance as 
another being, no longer on an equality with them; and so 
the great end designed by all these things would be accom- 
plished — thai of impr^sing more detpfy up<nk the minds of 
the people that the clergy are a pecuUar class of persons, set 
apart by Cfod himself as a distinct order in the church.**^ 

(A) The clergy manifest an intolerant, persecuting spirit. 

It is the legitimate eflfect of such pretensions as have been 
specified in the foregoing article. Dissent from their doo» 
trines becomes a denial of God's truth ; disobedience to their 
authority, rebellion against God ; and heresy, the most hein- 
ous of sins. Accordingly, the great strife now is to guard 
against the spread of heretical opinions. He who ventures 
to promulgate them, fails not to draw down upon himself the 
severest penalties that can be inflicted by prelatical power. 
The history of the church, from the fourth century, down- 
ward, is little else than a tedious recital of endless discussicma 
of forms of expression and of doctrines, by which the church 
was perpetually agitated, together with * a humiliating exhi- 
bition of the bigotry and fiery zed with which the charge of 
heresy Was prosecated. Many, according to Bpiphanios, 
were expelled from the church for a single word or two, which 
might seem to be contrary to the faith.34 The charges were 

Btituted the ministers of the ehurch by the apostles. Apostolos, id 
est episcopos Dominus elegit ; Diaconos autem apostoli sibi constitii- 
erant ministros. — Ep: 9. 

w GeseJl. Verfass. J . S. 157—163. 

»* Epist. ad Johan. Hieros. Vol. II. Op. p. 314. The least devia- 
tion from the prescribed formularies and creeds of the church was 
heresy, according to the famous la\Kr of Arcadius, A. D. 395. Hae« 
rltioi sunt qui vel levi argumento a ju icio cathjiicae < i^i n'settra- 
mite detect! fuerint deviare.— C^. Thcodos, L. 1^. tit. V. de Haeiet. 
6,28. ' 
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fireqaently groundless, often contempttble ; aiid so multffari^ 
€Hi9, witba], that it might be difficult to say what in human 
cendfict or belief has not been branded as heresy. For ik 
priest to appear in worship without hi? surplice was heresy.^ 
To fast on •Saturday, or Sunday, " heresy, and a damnabld^ 
tkmg"^ And yet this indlsfinite, indei^ribaliie sin, calieii 
beresy, was enough, n<^ only to expel one from the churcb 
but to drive him into exil'e from bis kindred arid his country^ 
tbe Tietlm of relentless intolerance. This zeal for truth was^ 
quickened, also, by that avarice which seized upon his honse, 
bis lands, his property of every description, and confiscated 
it for the benefit, ostensibly, of the church, but reaJly, as a 
gratuity to the pious zeal of his clerical persecutors.*^ 
When thia failed to reach bim, the arm and the sword of 
civil jiistke were invoked against htm. Thus was he per- 
secuted, even onto death, by the exterminating zeal of pre* 
ktica! bigotry. The reader wiU find in tlie Codex of Theo- 
dosius enough to verify all, and much more than aH, that ha» 
been said on this subject; or in the' ancient Mstory of So- 
crates, to say nothing of tbe modern histories of Neander^ 
and others. 

And yet, under this, treatment, as might have beeii fore- 
seen, heresies came up mto the church like the frogs of 
Egypt. Epiphanius, who, in the fourth century, wrote sev* 
eral books against heresies, announces no less than eighty 
distiHct kinds of Heresy. But the most obnoxious feature 
of this rage against heresy, is, that it often became only a 
persecuting intolerance of the pious, whose religious life re« 
buked the godless ministry that was over them. " Oiie may 
see," says Jerome, ** in most of the cities, bishops and prean 

* Apoph. Fat. apBift Coteieriom, T. 1. Mon. Graeb. p. 684. 

^ Nomo Caaon, Gr. apud eandem^ c. 129. 

" Cod. TheodoB. L.. 16. tit. 5, 6, 43, 52, 57. A full Btatement of 
these persecutions is given in Vol. VI. p. 118. Leippic, 1743. So- 
crat. Eccl. HisL Lib« 7^c. 7. . 
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bjTters, who, when they perceive the laity to seek the society 
of the pious, and hospitably to entertain them, immediately 
become jealoas, and murmur against them, lay them under 
bans, and thrust them out of the church ; ao that one can do 
no more than what the bish^ or overseer does. « But to lire 
a virtuous life is sure to provoke the displeasore of these 
priests ; so unmerciful are they towards these poor men, and 
seize them by the neck, as if they would draw them away 
j&om all that is good, and harass them with all manner of 
per secut ions. "38 

3. State of religion under the hierarchy. 

The preceding remarks . have been made, with reference, 
particularly, to the mutual relations of the elergy «md the 
laity under this government, and the practical eSbcts of it 
upon theip both. The inquiry now is, in regard to their re- 
ligious character, and the state of morals and religion gen- 
erally in the church. One would gladly pass in silence over 
this view of the subject. We surely have no. pleasure ia 
contemplating the deformities of the Christian character, in 
any circumstances; much less in reciting , the. general de- 
generacy of the church in this age, and the shocking ira- 
moralitres which so frequently dishonored the lives of all 
classes, both of the, clergy and the people. One might al- 
most wish, that» in the lapse of time, a veil, even of deeper 
darkness, had been spread over the church, so that her de- 
formity might be seen no Qiore. But it is seen and known ; 
and it remain^ for us to pause, not that we may exult ^over 
the fall of the church, but that we .may take warning from 
the example, and guard against a similar catastrophe. 

The great evil of this organization was, that it opened the 
way for the introduction of irreligious men into the ministry, 
and offered many inducements to them to entet into the sacred 
service of the church. It offered to the aspiring the fairest 
prospect of preferment to honor, weahh, and power, both civil 

• * 

» Comment, in Epist, 1 Rd Tit. 
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and eeclesiastical ; and the aecessafy consequence was a de- 
generate ministry. Planck, with great propriety, remarks: 
** It was a thing of course, that all wotdd strive for admission 
into that order which was in the enjoyment of sach wealth, 
and power, and disttnction.''^^ This was the great eWi of 
this whole system of charch-gOTernment. Hinc itti prima 
mati kAes, — hence, the' spnrce and fountain of that tide of 
corruption which came in upon the church- like an over- 
whelming fiood,<o Tfte instances that have already been 
mentioned, clearly indicate the degeneracy of the clergy, 
which appears more fully in the following particulars. 

(a) Their pride ; their haughty, supercilious, and ostenta- 
tious bearing. 

Every effort was made to exalt the dignity of the bishops. 
They assumed the titles of priests, high-priests, apostles, suc- 
cessors of the apostles ; their highness, their excellence, their 
worthmess, their reverence, the enthroned, the height of the 
highest dignity, the culminating point of pontifical ^ory;—- 
these were the terms of base adulation employed to set forth 
the dignity of these ministers of Christ.^^ They had sepaN 
ate seats and princely thrones in the church. All rose to do 
them reverence as' they came in, and stood until the bishops 
were seated, and often the people were required to stand in 
the presence of the bishops*^^ They were decked out in gor- 

w Gesell. Verfass. A. 332. 

^ Comp. Mosheim, De ^bas Christ., Saec. III. § 25. 

^ PeitBch, Can. Reeht. 49t. Moie at length, in his Kirch. Hist., 
Saec. 11. c. 3. § 15, 16, 18. 

^ The following canon of the council of Ma^on, A. D. 581, dicta- 
ted, as they gravely tell us, by the Holy Spirit, is sufficient to illua- 
trate the artifices of this hind to secure the respect of the people : 
£t quia ordinationi saceidotum annuente deo congruit de oHmibus 
disponere etcausis singulis honestnm termitiuin dare, ut per hos re- 
verentisstmos canones et praeteritorum canonura viror ac florida ger- 
mina mataris fractibus enitescant, stattlinius ut si quis •saecularium 
quempiam olericorum honoratorum in itinere obviam habuerit, usque 
ad inferiorem gradum honoris venerantersicutcondecet ChrJstiai&am 
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geous appard, and even su^^ended stcced relics from their 
shoulders, to impress the multitude with a more fMr#fiM2od 
reverence tor their order.^ " The bishops," says Jerome, 
A. D. 400, ** by their pride and their base ^ieeds, are a re- 
proach to their name. In the place of humility they, loaoi- 
lest pride, as though they had acquired honor and not 
grace; and whenever they perceive one to have gained an h 
fluence by rightly handliiig the word of God, they seek, by 
detraction to oppose him. The people oi God are dispersed 
by the abounding immoralities and heresies of the day, while 
no good shepherd appears, to lay down his life fxx the sheep ; 
■but they are all hirelings, watching only fi>r gain from the 
Hock, and when they see the wdf coming they flee."^ 

(6) Their ignorance, and incompetence rightly to discharge 
ibe duties of their office. 

The clerical cAce, and especially that of a bishop became 
an object of covetous desire, for reasons wholly unlike those 
which made it desirable in the eyes of the apostle. The con- 
sequence was, that by favoritism, intrigue and cunning, many 
found their way into office who were wholly unqualified for it ; 
and the church was afflicted with an. incompetent and unwor- 
thy ministry.^ While mere boys, they were sometimes in- 

illl colla Bubdat, per caju« officia et obsequia fidellssima christianitatis 
jara promeruit. £t si qaidem ille saecularis equo v^itar clericusqae 
siiniliter, saecularis galerum de capite auferat et elerico sincerae nl' 
atationis muaas adhibeat. Si vero clericus pedes grtiditut et saecula- 
ris vehitiir equo sublimis, illico ad terram defluat et debitum honorem 
praedicto elerico sinceraje caritatis exhibeat, ut deas, qui vera caritas 
est, in utrisque laetetur, et dilectioni suae utrumque adaciscai. Qui 
vero haec quae spiritu saneio dictante sandita f unt transgredi ▼oluerit, 
ab ecclesia)s quam in suis ministris dehonorat, quamdiu ^piscopus tUi- 
us ecclesiae yolnerit suspendaiur.^C. 16, Brmu^ Vol. II. p. 2M. Tfce 
gradations of rank which were observed with so much precision, were 
made subservient to the same end, and indicai&the same spirit. Comp. 
Planck, I: p. 356--368. 

^ Conc; Bracar. 3. e. 5. 

«« Lib. 3. in fisech. c. 34. V^. III. p. 94% 

<• CoBO. ToL 4. c. 19. 
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▼esied with the ^clerical (^ce, so that the fourth council <^ 
Toletum, A. D. 633, by fioIemQ. enactment, provides for their 
education, and training for their duties.^ ''No physician/' 
says Gregory Nazianzen, A. D. 370^ " fieds employn^ent until 
he has acquainted himself with the nature of diseases ; no paint* 
ter, until he has learned to mix colors, and acquired skill in 
the use of the pencil. But a bishop is easily found. No pre- 
paration is requisite for his office. In a single day we make 
one a priest, and exhort him to be wise and learned, while he 
knows hothing; and brings no needful qualification for his 
office, but a desire to be ii biahop.^^ They are teachers, whtfe 
yet - they have to learn the rudiments c^ religion. Yesterday, 
impenitent, irreligiotis ^ and to-day^ priests ; old in vice ; in 
knowledge young."^ "They are, in their ministry, dull ; 
in evil speaking, active; in stiidy, much at leisure;, in se* 
ductions, busy ; in love, cdd ; in factions, powerful ; in hatred 
and ennrity, consttmt ; in doctrine wavering. They profess 
to govern the church, but have need themselves to be goven> 
ed by other«."4a 

(c) The total neglect of Christian discipline, and the gen- 
eral corruption of the church, were the necessary conse* 
quences of a secular mhiistry. 

In this respectj the state of the church under the metrq>oIi- 
tan government appears in melanch<^y contrast with its early 
purity. "Formerly, the church of Christ was di^inguished 
from the world by her piety. Then, the walk of all, or of 
most Christians was holy, unlike th£(tof the irreligious. But 
How are Christians as base^ and, if possil^e, even worse, than 

* Nos, et divinae legis, et conciliofam praecepli immemores infan- 
tes et paeroe, levitas facimaa ante legitimam aetatem ante ezpehen- 
tiam vitae. — Cone. Tel. 4. c. 20. 

« Oral. 2Q, De Basil. Ed. Colon. 1690. p. 335. 

« Orat. 21 . In laud. Athanas. p. 378. 

« SHjonius ApolUnaris, A. D. 486, Lib. 7. Ep. 9. Biblioth. Vet. 
Put. Vi. p. U13. Comp. Moaheim, De Rebus Christ, Saec. III. $ 
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faeretic/and beathen."^ ** How unlike theoMidye^ are Ciiri»- 
liana now," aaya Salvianns, A. D. 460. " How fallen from 
ivhat ihey once were I when we might rejoice, and accoiuit 
the church as quite fNire, if it had only as many good as bad 
0ien in it But it is hard and sad to Bay, thai the church which 
ought, in all things, to be well pleasing to God, does little 
else than provoke his displeasure."^ This is but a faiat 
sketch of his complaint Much more to the same efl^t is 
Said by this writer, and confirmed by others, which we glad- 
ly pass in silence. Enough of this sad tde of the degenera- 
cy of the churchy of which the half has not been tdd. " No 
language," says Chrysestom, ''can describe the migry o(»i- 
tentions of Christians, and the corruption of mpralp that pre- 
vailed, from the time of Constantine to that of Theodosius."^ 
Of grosser enormities we forbear to speak. Much that is 
veoorded both of the clergy and the people,, in the period now 
under consideration, cannot with propriety,, be transferred to 
these pagest Suffice it to say, there is evidence sufficient to 
show that a shocking degeneracy of morals pervaded-all (das^ 
cs of society. It began, confessedly, with the clergy ,-^in 
Iheir worldliness and irreli^ion, their neglect of duty, thw 
departure from the faith, and corrupt exiup^e.^ From the 
time of Constantine, the tide of corruption, which had b^un 
to set in upon the church, became deep and str<mg, and 
continued to rise and swell, witil it well-nigh orerwhielaied 
ber« There were still examples, indeed, of men high in office 
in the church, who nobly, strove to turn back this flood of io- 
' iquity ; but Uiey too frequently strove in vain, as their lamen-^ 
tations over her degeneracy plainly show. Among her pri- 

" Chrysostom Horn. 49, in Math. Vol. VI. p. 204. Opus imp. Mom. 
in Pb. 61. Vol. I. p. 195. 

" Lib. 6. Do Gub. Dei iii Biblioth. Pat. Vet, Vol. VlII. p. 962 seq. 

^ Horn. 49, in Math. p. 902. Opus imperfeetom. 

^ Chrysostom ezpresdy says, that thej were the cause of this de- 
gsneracy of the laity. In Math. 23L Comp. also, Catal. Test. Verit. 
p. 77. 
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Tate members, also, there still remaiiied, no 4(mbt, iannf 
fiiiUifal followers of Christ, who haye, in heaves, their high 
reward, however history may have fuled to record the hon- 
ored memorial of their virtues. 

Wearied, boivev^, with the' oppressive hand of prdatical 
poilkrer that was upc» her, and sickened at the sight of the 
ungodliness which had come up into the church, and sat en- 
throned in her high places, the pure spirit of piety withdrew, 
in -sUent sadness, to the cloistered cell, drew the curtains, and 
refk)sed in her secret recesses, through the long, night of dark- 
ness that setded upon the world. 

Thi» religious declension, of which we have ^oken, it 
should be well ccHisidered; could not have come over the 
church so generally through the operation of any one cause 
alone. It is the combined result of various causes. But 
that the ecdesiastical polity that early supplanted the gov- 
ernment originally established by the apostles, was one effi- 
cient cause of this degeneracy, we cannot- doubt. It filled 
the church with corrupt and unworthy members, by first git^- 
iiig her an ignorant, ambitious priesthood, equally degene- 
rate and corrupt. 

The object of the Christian emperors was to bring all 
their subjects to embrace Christianity. But they totally mis- 
took the means by which this work was to be accompli^ed. 
They sought to do it by state patronage ; by making a pro- 
fessed faith in Christ the passport to favor and to power. 
To enter into the church of Christ, was, accordingly, to en- 
joy the favor and protection of the government ; to hold her 
offices, was to bear rule in the state. The consequence was, 
that multitudes pressed up to the altar of the Lord, eager to 
be invested with the robes and the office of the Christian 
ministry, who had nothing of its spirit.^ 

Such was the wayward policy, the fatal mistake of the 

^ Comp. SenDon by Thpmas Haidy, D. D. Cited ia Dr. Brown's 
Law of Christ, pp. 511, 513. 
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; first Christian emperors. Soch were its disastrous reaoks. 

My kingdom, saath Christ, is not of this, world. Christian- 
ity, though mingHng freely in the affairs of men, like its 

I great Author, works its miracles of mercy and of grace by 

powers that are hidden and divine. It stoops to no carnal 
policy, no state chicanery, no corrupt alliances ; while, like 

J an angel of mercy, it goes through the earth, for the healing 

of the nations. To borrow the profound thoughts and beau- 
tiful language of Robert Hall, *' Christianity will cirilize, it 
is true ; but it is only when it is allowed to develop the ener- 

I gies by which it sanctifies. Christianity will ino<Hiceivably 

ameliorate the condition of being. Who doubts it t Its 
universal prevalence, not in name, but in reality, will coii- 
vert this world into a semi»f>aradisaical state ; but it is only 
while it is permitted to prq>are its inhabitants for a better* 
Let her be urged to forget her cdestial origin and destiny, 
^to forget that she came from God, and returns to God; 
and, whether employed by the artful and enterprising, a^ the 
instrument of establishing a spiritual empire and dominion 
over mankind, or by the philanthropist, as the means of pro- 
moting their civilization and improvement, — she resents the 
foul indignity, claps her wings and takes her flight, leaving 
nothing but a base and sanctimonious hypocrisy in her 
room."^ 

j 

^ Address to Eustace Carey. 



CHAPTER X. 
THE PATRIARCHAL AND THE PAFAL GOVERNMENT. 

■ 

I. Ths patriarchal govemment. 

ThiB form of the hieriurchy we shall dismiss with a very 
brief notice. The princif^es on which it was baaed, and its 
charactoristicsy were essentially the same -as those of the 
metropolitan. The state of the church under this organiza- 
ticm has of necessity been anticipated in the preceding re- 
miurks. It was only a farther concentration of ecclesiastical 
power, another stage in the process of centralization, whidi 
was fast bringing the church under the absolute despotism 
of the Papacy. Man naturally aspires to the exercise of arlM- 
trary power ; or, if he must, divide hb authority with others, 
he seeks to make that number as small as possible. This 
disposition had already manifested itself in- the church. In 
many of the provinces there were ecclesiastical aspirants 
among the higher orders of the clergy, who, even to the fifkh 
century, had not estaUished an undisputed title to the pre* 
rogatives of metropolitans. But the continual effort and 
strife of the bishops for a greater consolidation of ecclesiasti- 
cal power ended in the establishment of an ecclesiastical oli- 
garchy in the fifth century, under the form of the patriarchal 
, government^ 

In the course of the period from the fourth to the sixth ceo- 

^ Gomp. PUuick, GeieU; VetfiaiB. I. S.69&-ea4; 2iegler'B Ver- 
■uch. etc. 8. 164—365. 
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tary, arofie lour great ecclesiastical divisions, whose primates 
bore the title of Patriarch. These were Rome, Constantino- 
ple, Alexandria and Antioch. Few topics of antiquity have 
been the subject of so much controversy as that relating to the 
patriarchal system, as may be seen in the works of Salmasins, 
Petavius, Sismondi, Scheelstrate, Richter and others. Siif> 
fice it to say, however, that the council of Chalcedon, A. D. 
451, established five patriarchates. The council of Nice, 
A. D. 325, c. 6, 7, of Constantinople I, A. D. 381, c. 2, 5, 
and of Ephesus, A. D, 531, Act. 7, had already conferred 
the distinction without the title. The incumbents of these 
Episcopal Sees were already invested with civil powers. The- 
odostus the Great, conferred upon Constantinople the sec- 
ond rank, a measure greatly displeasing to Rome, and against 
which Alexandria and Antioch uniformly protested. Jeru- 
salem had the honor and dignity of a patriarchate^ but not 
the rights and privileges.^ . 

The a^irations of prelatical ambition after sole and sop 
preme power are sufficienUy manifest in ^at bitter contest^ 
which was so long maintained by the primates of Rome and 
Constantinople, for the title of universal patriarch or head of 
the church universal.^ Great political events finally decided 
this controversy in the course of the fifth and sixth centuries 
in the West, and in the East in the seventh century in favor 
of the church of Rome. This decision resultedan the supre- 
macy of the Pope and the establishment of the papal system. 

11. The papal government 

This was the last refinement of cunning and 8elf-«ggrandiz6> 

• Hence the Romans were acoustomed to say, Fatriarchae in eecle- 
sia primitus fuere, tres per se et ex natara sua, — Romanus, Alexan- 
drinos «t Antiochenus; duo per accrdens, Constantlnopolitanos et 
Hieroitolymitaniis. Comp. Justinia. Nov. Conatit. li!3* Schroeckh, 
Kirch. Gescb. ThU 17. S. 45, 46. Comp. ArV Patriarch, in the works 
of Augusti, Siegel, Rheinwald, W. Bdhmer, etc. 

^ JIttT(fifi^Xoi Tffi ahtavfUytj^i episcopaa eecumenieai, oatversalis 
ecclesiae papa, etc. 
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ment; the calmmating point of ecclesiastical nsarpation, to- 
wards which the government of the church under the Epis- 
oopal hierarchy had been for several centuries approaching. 
It waa an ecclesiastical monarchy, a spiritual deqpotisi», 
which completed the overthrow of the authority of individual 
churches as sovereign and independent bodies.^ 

The bishop of Rome was originaUy indebted, for his au- 
thority mid power, to the emperor of (hQ East ; an indebted- 
ness which he continued for some time to feel. The bishqv 
of C0n8tantinQf>ley on 4he other hand, acted with mere inde> 
pendence. In some instances, he successfully resisted the 
will of the emperor. But the decline of the Eastern empire 
greatly prcmioted.the ambitious designs of the bishop of Rome 
and the. extension of his power in Italy. Meanwhile theJer- 
ritorial government of the Eastern church was greatly reduced 
ia the seventh and eighth centuries ; the hopes of Constanti- 
nople and of her patriarch suffered a correq>onding reduction. 
Territory afler territory fell away and was lost. The dio- 
ceses of Antioch, Jerusalem and Alexandria were overrun 
with Mahomedanismr Thrace became tributary to Bulgaria, 
and Conataotinople herself was besieged by the Saracens. 

The bishop of Rome now began his splendid career. It 
commenced with, the oversow of the emperor's authority in 
Italy, and ended in results auspicious to this aspiring prelate 
beyond his most ardent expectation. . The incursion of the 
Loiigobards into Italy favored greatly the designs of the 
Roman bishop; indeed, without the concurrence of this inva- 
sion, his hopes might never have been realised. The impoiv 
tant results of this circumstance to the Pope, the decline of 
the Eastern empire by tlie dismemberment of different prov* 
inces, and the influence of Gregory and Zacharius in promo- 
ting the papal supremacy by means of the war respecting im- 
age worship and other devices, is very clearly exhibited by 

< Comp. Planck, GeselK VerfasB. I. S. 624—673. Ziegler's Ver- 
stteb. etc. S. 365-^-403. 
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Ziegler** But Gregory IIL sarpassed all his predeceesors itt 
his political masKBiurres. After making use of the invasion 
of the Longobards to reduce the power of the emperor, he 
took care to have them removed from the neighborhood of 
Rome, if not firom Italy. Their presence had been the 
means of inspiring the people with a bdief in the holiness of 
the Pope. The Franks were «lso deeply impressed with the 
same sentiments. It was accordingly the policy of Gregory 
to throw himself into the arms of the brave Charles Martel, 
that so the secuktr govemm^it of Rome might be removed 
a^ far as possible from the city. His next p<ditical manoeu- 
vre was, by the aid of the Franks, to expel the Longobards 
entirely from Italy. This crafty alliance of the Pope with 
Pepin, proved advantageoos only to the designs of the prelate, 
and the «hief means of establishing his secular power.<> 

This important point in history disttAcd^y markd the date 
of the establishment of the papal power in Rome, which in 
the middle ages became so vast that all Europe tremMed 
before it. 

Thus, as we have seeft, ecclestastical history introduces first 
to our notice, single independent churches ; then, churches 
having several dependent branches ; then, diocesan churches ; 
then, metrop<^itan or provincial churches ; and then, nation- 
tl churches attempered to Uie civil power. In the end, we 
behold two great divisions of ecclesiastical empire, the East-^ 
em and the Western, now darkly intriguing, now fearfully 
struggling with each ether for the mastery, until at last the 
doctrine of the unity of the church is consummated in the 
sovereignty of the Pope of Rome, who alone sits enthroned 
in power, claiming to be the head of the church on earth. 
The government of the church was at first a democracy, 

» Versuch. etc. S. 367, 

• Comp. Ziegler &8 above. Bowers, Gesch. der Papate, 4 v. Till. 
S. 398 seq. Le Bret, Gesch. von Ital. Iv. Thl. S. 36 seq. Especial- 
ly Hallmann, UrsprQngre der Verfass. in Mittejalter. Ranke's Hist, 
of Popes, B. I.e. 1. § 7. 
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allowing to all its constiiuentB the most enlarged freedom of 
a voluntary rd^igions asBOciation. It became an absdute and 
iron despotism. The gradations of ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion through which it passed, were, from congregational to pa- 
Toehial — parochial to diocesan— <Hocesan to metrq>oKtaB 
—^•nietrc^Mrfitan to patriarchal — ^patriarchal to papal. 

The corruptions and abominations o^ the church, through 
that long night of darkness which succeeded the triumph of 
the Pope of Rome, were inexpressibly horrible. The record 
of them may more fitly lie shrouded in a dead language, thaa 
be disclosed to the light in the living speech of men. The 
successors of St. Peter, as they call themselves, were frequent- 
ly nominated to the chair of" his holiness" by women of in- 
famous and abandoned lives. Not a few of them were shame- 
fully immoral ; and some, nK)nsters of wickedness. Several 
were heretics, and others were deposed as usurpers. And 
yet this church of Rome, " with such ministers, and so ap- 
pointed, — a church corrupt in every part and every particular, 
— individually and collectively, — in doctrine, in discipline, in 
practice,"— 4his church, prelacy recognizes as the only repre- 
sentative of the Lord Jesus Christ, in the period now under 
consideration, invested with all his authority, and exercising 
divine powers on earth I She boasts her ordinances, her sacra- 
ments^ transmitted for a thousand years, unimpaired and un- 
contaminated, through such hands ! High-Church Episcopacy 
proudly draws her own apostolical succession through this pit 
of pollution, and then the followers of Christ, who care not to 
receive such grace from such hands, she calmly delivers over 
to God's " uncovenanted mercies !" Nay more, multitudes of 
that communion are now engaged in the strange work of '* un- 
protestantizing the churches ** which have washed themselves 
from these defilements. The strife is, with a proud array of 
talents, of learning, and of Episcopal power, to bury all spir- 
itual religion again in the grave of forms, to shroud the light 
of truth in the gloom of popish tradition, and to sink the 

27 
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church of Qod once more into that abyss of deef «u)d dread- 
ful darkness from which she emerged at the dawn of the re- 
formation. In the beautiful and expressive language of Mil- 
ton, their strife is to ** re-involve us in that pitch j cloud of in- 
fernal darkness where we shall never more see the sun of 
truth again, never hope for the cheerful dawn, never more 
hear the bird of morning sing." 



REMARKS. 

In connection with the view which we have taken of the 
rise and progress of the Episcopal system in the ancient 
church, we have a few things to remark upon its present cha- 
racteristics and practical influence. Episcopacy, as it was in 
the beginning, appears to us to have been a lamentable depar- 
ture from that form of government which the churches as- 
sumed origin aUy, under the guidance of the apostles. Epis- 
copacy, as it is now, though modified in various respects, ap- 
pears to us still to retain many of its original characteristics, 
some of which we wish briefly to suggest. 

1. We object to Episcopacy, as a departure from the order 
of the apostolical and primitive churches. 

To our minds, nothing is plainer than that the government 
of the church, in the beginning, was not Episcopal. And, 
though we are not bound, by any divine authority, to an ex- 
act conformity with the primitive model, yet we cannot doubt 
that the apostles were guided by wisdom from above, in giv- 
ing to the churches a different organization, popular in prin-: 
ciple, simple in form, and better suited to the exigencies of 
the church in every condition of society. 

While, therefore, with so much gravity and self-compla- 
cency, Episcc^acy talks of her " adherence to the Holy 
Scriptures, and to apostolical usage," we must be permitted 
to object to her whole ecclesiastical polity^ as an innovation 
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upon the scriptural systefn, and a total departufe fW>m the 
usage of the apostles, without any good reason, or beneficial 
results. 

2. We object to Episcopacy, that it had its origin, hot in 
divine authority, but in human ambition. 

This is the true source from which it sprang in the an* 
cient church. "First ambition crept in, which at length 
begat Antichrist, set him in the chair, and brought the yoke 
of bondage upon the neck of the church." * This, to our 
minds, is a valid objection against Episcopacy. We cannot 
persuade ourselves, that a system, founded in human ambi- 
tion, and reared and matured by human contrivance for sin- 
ister ends, should be suflered to set aside that order which 
God in the beginning gave to the Christian church, through 
the medium of Christ and his apostles. 

3. Episcopacy removes the laity from a just partictpatioB 
in the government and discipline of the church. 

The spirit of this system is to concentrate aR power in the 
hand» of the bishops and clergy ; and there are not wanting 
portentous indications, that this spirit is at work, and this pro- 
cess of centralization still going on in our country. In Eng- 
land it was long since completed. Episcopacy is' a govern- 
ment administered for the people, — the great expedient of 
despotism in every form. The government of the primitive 
church was administered hy the people, — the great safeguard 
of popular freedom, whether civil or religious. 

Discipline is also administered /or the church by the cler* 
gy. But our confidence is in the laity, as the safest and best 
guardians of the purity of the church. We claim for them 
a right to co-operate with the clergy in all measures of disci- 
pline relating to their own body ; and believe it to be both 
their right and their duty to control the censures of the 
church. In transferring this duty from the laity to the cler- 
gy. Episcopacy does great injustice to the private members 
of the church, and equal injury to the cause of pure uid an- 
defiled religion. 
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4. Efiiscopacy creates iinjast distioctiona among the cletgy 
whoae character and profesaion is the same. 

The Scriptures authorize no distinction in the duties, 
privilf^es, or prerogatives of bishops, and priests or presby- 
ters. The distinction is arbitrary and unjust. It denies to 
a portion of the clergy the performance of certain duties for 
which they are duly qualified, and to which they are fully en- 
titled in common with the bishops. It hinders the inferior 
clergy in the performance of their proper ministerial duties^ 
and degrades them in the estimation of the people. 

5. We cannot avoid the conviction that Bpiscopacy gives 
play to the bad passions of men. 

We have seen what mischief it wrought in the . ancient 
church, and we see not why the same causes, operating upon 
the heart of man, should not now produce the same results. 
Is not the human heart still open to pride, to ambition, to lust 
for power, and love of supremacy ? And is there nothing in 
sll these Episcopal orders,-^eacon, priest, bishop, archbish- 
op, etc. towering one above another, — is there nothing' in all 
these to excite the bad passions of men ? And where so much 
depends upon patronage and Episcopal favor, is there nothing 
to destroy a manly independence of the subordinate ranks ; 
creating in them a cringing sycophancy that moves in subser- 
viency to the prelate? Nothing to excite the discontent, the 
jealousy, or the envy of mortified ambition ? Instead of all 
this right hand and left hand, this going before, and in com- 
pany, of which Gregory complains, give us rather the simpli« 
city of the gospel order, which knows no such distinctions 
between the ministers of Christ. 

6. We object to the exclusive, intolerant spirit of Epis- 
copacy. 

This, to our minds is one of its most obnoxious character- 
istios. That this single church should assume to be the only 
true church, and its clergy the only authorized ministers ; that 
the only valid ordinances and sacraments are administered in 
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their commamon ; that' they alone, of all to whom salvatidii 
by grace is so freely published, are received into covenant 
mercy, — all this appears to us as nothing else than a proud and 
sanctimonious self-righteousness, which we can only regard 
with unmingled abhorrence. There is an atrocity of char- 
acter in this spirit, which can unehureh the saints of God of 
every age, in every Christian communion, save one, and con* 
sign them, if not to perdition, to God's uncovenanted mercy; 
•'— in all this there is an atrocity of character, which, in other 
days, has found, as it seems to us, its just expression in the 
fires of Smitbfteld, and inth& slow torture of the aut^hdorfe. 
Episcopacy holds no feHowship^ no communion with us, — 
dissenters. '' The Episcopal church, deriving its Episcopal 
power in regular succession firom the holy apostles, through 
the venerable church of England," makes public declaration, 
through its bishops, that it has '' no ecclesiastical connection 
with the followers of Luther and Calvin." Be it so. To ali 
this we do not care to object. But we have a right to our 
own conclusions respecting a- religion characterized by 8U<^ 
exciusiveness; 

We have already learned, from Planck, the able expounder 
of the constitutional Mstory of the Christian church, the 
origin of these high-church dogmas in the ancient hierarchy. 
A profound^ expositor of the constitutional history of Eng- 
land has aiso sketched the origin of these high pretensicms 
in the English* church. They are of comparatively recent 
origin, dating back only a few years antecedent to the 49ettle- 
ment of the Paritans, in thid country. They sprang, also, 
from the same spirit for which high-church Episcopacy hae 
ever been so much distinguished, — that is, unmitigated ha- 
tred of the religi<Mi of the Puritans. Bancroft, the chaplain 
of archbishop Whitgift first broached these doctrines ; hot 
arehlMshop Laud has the credit of re-affirming and establish- 
ing them. '' Laud and his party, began, about the end of 
Elizabeth's reign, by preaching the divine right, as it is, eall- 
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«d, or absolute iodispenrabiUty of l^iscopKj ; k doctrine, 
iri* which the &Bt trKceSi u I apfirehend, are GMind abtNit tbe 
Md of Elizabeth's reign. They insisted on tbe necessity of 
Episoopal succession, r^ulaiiy derived from tbe apostles. 
Tbe; drew an ioference from this tenet, that ordinations by 
presbyters were, in all oases, null." Of Lutherans and Cal- 
Tiniets, they began now to qwak, " as aliens, to whom tbejr 
wen Boi Bi aU related, and schismatics, with whom (hey held 
BO eoiiunani<Hi ; oay, as wanting the very eesence of Chci^ 
tiaa society. This again brought theoi nearer, by ifresiuiUe 
«on8equei)ce, to the disciptes of R(»ne, whom, with beceuo- 
ing charity, but agaiBSt the received creed of the Puritano, 
and, perhaps, against their own articles, they all acknow- 
ledg«d to he a part of the catholic church.") 

7. Episcopacy is nuMiarchical and anti-rqmblican. 

It ie monarchical in form, monarchical in ^irit, and, natU 
tian^Ianled to these states, has been, always and every- 
ssbere, the handmaid (^ monarchy. And here it is a mere 
«utic, which is alu^ether uncongenial with our own repulv 
lican soil. Its monarchical tendencies and aympatbies are 
dearly exhibited by Hallam, a historiaii of exteoaive, and 
pMfoand erudition, whose work oq the Coostjtu^raial Hi» 
tor; of England, Macaulay characterizes as " the most iu- 
putial book that he ever read" " The doctrine of passive 
obedience, EpisctqMcy taught in the reign <^ Elizabeth, even 
IB bei bonailies. To withstand the Cathdics, the reliance of 
Pailiament was upoa tbe ' steia, intrepid, and uncomproo^ 
ieing spirit of Puritanism.' Of the coBlbrming churobmea, 
in general, they might well b« doubtful "« . 

The doctriae of the king's ^isolate authority was incvl- 
«ated by the Episcopal clergy. " Especially with the hi^ 
dnirch party it had become current."* 
Voder Charles I, " th^ studiously inculoeted, thrt reib- 

' Htllam's ConstitulioDal Hialory, Vol. I. pp. 540, 541. 
* RMd. pp. aex, 963. * Ibid. pp. 43T, 439. 
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tanee to the <x>nima]i<is of rukrs was, tit. etier^ coneeivai^ 
insiancef a heinoas sin. It was taught is their homilies."!^ 
*' It was laitf down in the canons of coQTocation, 1606."^^ 

Stblhorp and Mainwaring, '< ei^er for preferment, whicii 
they knew the readiest m^faod to obtain, taaght that the hing 
might take the subject's iaoney at pleasore, and that no one 
mght refuse his demand, on- penalty of daouiation." And 
for such true and loyal sentiments, Mainwaring was honored 
vith a bishopric by Charles, and Stbthorp with an inferior 
dignity* 

James considered %ascopacy essential ta the existence of 
monarchy, uniformly embodying this sentiment in his favor- 
ite aphorism, ** No bishop, no king."^^ 

Elizabeth and her successors, says Macaulay, " by consid* 
eiing conformity and loyalty as identical, at length made them 
eo." 

''Charles himself says in his letters, that he looks onEpiii^ 
G<^cy as a stronger support of monarchical power than even 
an army. From causes which we have already considered, 
the EstaUi^ed Church had been, since the Reformation, the 
great bulwark of the prerogative." ^3 She was, according to 
the same eloquent writer, for more than one hundred add M- 
ty years, '' the servile handmaid of monarchy, the steady en- 
. emy of public liberty. The divine right of kings, and the 
duty of passively obeying all their commands, were her fevor- 
ite tenets. She held them firmly, through times of oppres- 
sion, persecution, and licentiousness ; while law was tramjded 
down ; while judgment was perverted ; while the people were 
eaten, as though they were bread." ^^ 

Great objection was made to the introduction of Episcopa- 
cy into this country, on account of its monarchical principles 

» HaUam'B Const. Hist. Vol. 1. p. 264. » Ibid. pp. 567—670. 

» Neal's History of the Puritans, Vol. II. pp. 43, 44. 
13 Macaulay 's Miscellanies, Vol. I. p. 293. Boston ed. 
" Ibid. p. 249, 
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mod tendenciesy so entirely adverse to the popular spirit of 
oar goverament and our rdigion. It was received, at last, 
only on its making large concessions to the spirit of oar free 
institations. In the revolutionary struggle, great numbers 
of that denomination, and a larger proportion of their jclergy, 
remained the fast adherents to the British crown. Indeed, the 
monarchical spirit of Episcc^acy, and its unoongeniality with 
our free institutions, is too obvi<«is to need illustration.^^ 

Our fathers came here to estaUish '* a state without king, 
or nobles, and a church without a bishop." They sought' to 
establish themselves h^e, as *' a people governed by laws of 
their own making, and by rulers of their own choosing.'* 
And here, in peaceful seclusion from the oppression of every 
dynasty, whether spiritual or temporal, they became an inde- 
pendent and pro^)erous commonwealth. But what affinity, 
what sympathy has its government, civil or religious, with that 
of Episcopacy ? the one, republican ; the other, monarchical ; 
in sympathy, in principle, in form, they are directly opposed 
to each other. We doubt not that most of the members of 
that communion are friends to our repuUican government; 
but we must regard their religion as a strange, unseemly an- 
omaly here ; — a religious government, arbitrary and deictic, 
in the midst of the highest political freedom; a spiritual des- 
potism, in the heart of a free republic ! 

^^ See an extract from Chandler's Appeal on behalf of the church 
of England in America. N. T., 1767, cited in Sm3rth*B Eccl. Repub- 
lieanitoi, which concedes fully the monarchical spirit of Episcopacy. 



CHAPTER XI. 

PRAYERS OF THE FHIMITIVE CHURCH. 

The religious worship of the primitive Christians was cod- 
ducted ia the same simplicity and freedom which character- 
ized all their ecclesiastical polity. They came together for 
the worship of God, iu Ihe confidence uf mutuul love, and 
prayed, and sung, und spoke iu the fulness of their hearts. 
A liturgy and a prescribed tbrin of prayer were alike un- 
known, and inconsistent with the spirit of their worship. 

In the following chapter, it will be my object to establish 
the following propositions. 

I. That the use of forms of prayer is opposed to ihe 
spirit of [lie Christian dispensation. 

II. That it is opposed to the example of Christ and of his 
apostles. 

III. That it is unauthorized by the instructions of Christ 
and the apostles. 

IV. That it is contrary to the simplicity and freedom of 
primitive worship. 

V. That it was unknown in the primitive church. 

I. The use of forms of prayer is opposed to the spirit of 
the Christian dispensation. 

" The truth," aaya Christ, " shall make you free." One 
part of this freedom was exemption from the burdeusoiBe 
rites and formalities of tlie Jewish religion. " The Lord's 
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free man " was no longer bound to wear that yoke of bondage ; 
but, according to the perfect law of liberty, James 1: 25. 2: 
12, was required only to worship God, in spirit and in troth. 
Paul often reproved Peter, and others for their needless sub- 
jection to the bondage of the Jewish ritual, which imposed 
unauthorized burdens upon Christians. Gal. 2: 4 seq. 3: 1 
seq. 4: 9 seq. Rom. 10: 4 seq. 14: 5, 6. Col. 2: 16—20. 
Such was the perfect law of liberty which the religion of 
Christ gave to his followers. It imposed upon them no cum- 
bersome rites ; it required no prescribed forms, with the ex* 
ception of the simple ordinances of baptism and the Lord's 
supper. It required only the homage of the heart ; the wor- 
shipping of God in sincerity and in truth. So taught our Sa- 
viour and his apostles. 

Indications of irregularity and disorder are, indeed, ttppa- 
rent in some of the churches whom Paul addresses ; particu- 
larly among the C<»*inthian8. 1 Cor. 14: 1 seq. These ir- 
regularities, however, he severely rebukes, assuring them 
that God is not the author of confusion, but of peace, v. 33 ; 
t. «., of harmony in sentiment, and in action, as appears from 
the context He ends his rebuke by exhorting them to let 
all things be done decently, and in order ; declaring at the 
same time, that the things which he writes on this subject, 
art the commandments of God, v. 37. He commends the 
Colossians, on the other hand, for the good order and propri- 
ety which they observed ; *' joying and beholding their order, 
and the steadfastness of their faith." Col. 2: 5. 

The freedom of the gospel was not licentiousness. It gave 
no countenance to disorder and confusion, in the assemblies 
of the primitive Christians, convened for the worship of God. 
But it required them to worship him in spirit and in truth ; 
in a confiding, filial, and affectionate spirit. This is that 
spirit of adoption which was given them, and which, instead 
of the timid, cowering spirit of a skive, taught them to come 
with holy boldness to the throne of grace ; and in the trust- 
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ful ^onfideoee of a child, to say " Our Father which art in 
heaveD." 

We will act, indeed, assert that the spirit of prayer is in« 
compatible with the use of a prescribed form ; but we must 
feel that the warm and gushing emotions of a pious heart flow 
not f(H'th in one unvaried channel. Who, in his favored mo 
ments of rapt communion, when with unusual fervor of devo- 
tion, he draws near to God, and leaning on the bosom of the 
Father, with all the simplicity of a little child, seeks to give 
utterante to the prayer of his heart, — who under such cir- 
eamstances, could breathe to heaven his warm desires through 
the cold formalities of a prayer-book ? When praying in the 
Holy Ghost, the Spirit itself helping our infirmities, and mak« 
ing intercession for us with groanings that cannot be uttered, 
must we, can we^ employ any prescribed form of words to ex- 
press these unutterable things.^ " Prayer by book," says bish* 
op Wilkins in his Gift of Prayer, '* is commonly of itself some- 
thing Jfo^ and dead; floating for the most part in generalities, 
a&d not particular enough for each several occasion. There 
is not that life and vigor in it to engage the affections, as when 
it proceedeth immediately from the soul itself, and is the nat- 
ural expression of those particulars whereof we are most sen- 
sible. It is not easy to express what a vast difference a man 
may find in respect to inward comfort and satisfaction, be- 
tween those private prayers that are rendered from the affec- 
tions, and those prescribed forms that we say by rote or read 
ei^t of a book." Such a form if not incompatible with such 
aids of the Spirit, and such promises of his word, must at 
least be .opposed to them. So prayed not our Lord. Such 
were not the prayers of his disciples. This proposition in« 
troduces our second topic of remark. 

II. The use of forms of prayer is opposed to the example 
of Christ and the aposttes. 

^ Comp. Bishop Hall, in Porter's Homlletics, p. 294. 
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Sereral of oor Lord's prayers are left on record, aU of 
which plainly arose out of the occasion on which they were 
offered, and were strictly extemporaneous. So far as his ex- 
ample may be said to bear opon the sabjecl, it is against the 
use of forms of prayer. 

The prayers of the apostles were likewise occasional md 
exiempormuous. Snch was the prayer of the disciples at the 
election of Matthias, Acts I: 24 ; of the church at the re- 
lease of Peter and John, 4: 2 4 - 3 1 ; of Peter at the raiaing 
to life of Tabitha, 9: 40 ; of the church for the release of 
Peter under the persecution of Herod ; and of Paul at his 
final interview with the elders of Ephesus, 20: 86; he kned- 
ed down upon the beach, and prayed as the struggling emo> 
tions of his heart allowed him utterance. 

It is particularly worthy of remark, that in all the exam- 
ples of prayer in the New Testament, several of which are 
recorded apparently entire, there is no simiiarity iff farm^ 
or of expression ; nor any repeiition of a form^ with the 
single exception of the response, Amen, Peace be with you, 
etc. Even our Lord's prayer is never repeated on such op* 
casioBs ; nor is there, in all the New Testament, the slight- 
est indications of its use either by the apostles^ or by the 
churches which they established. 

The apostles, then, prayed extemporaneously. Their ex- 
ample is in favor of this mode of offering unto God the de- 
sires of our soul. Paul often requests the prayers of the 
churches to whom he writes, in regard to particulars so va- 
rious, and so minute, as to forbid the supposition that they 
could have been expressed in a liturgy. The sam^ may be 
said in regard to his exhortations to prayer, some of which, 
at least, are generally admitted to have relation particularly 
to public prayer, 1 Tim. 2 : 1 seq. Who, on reading these 
various exhortatimis, without any previous opinions or par- 
tialities, would ever have been directed by all that the apos- 
tle has written, to the use of any form of prayer ? 
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Oiir Lord's prayer, itsdf, is reeordcd wkh Tariations «» 
great, as to forbid the supposition that it was designed to be* 
Used as a prescribed ibrin ; as the reader must see by a oow^ 
pjurison of the parallel passages m the margin.^ 

So great is the variation in these two forms, that maBy 
have supposed they ought to be regarded as two distinot 
prayers. Such was'theapinion of Origen. He Botiees the 
different occasions on which the two prayers were oflfered, a»# 
eendudes that the resemblance is only such as might be ex- 
pected from the nature of the subjectw^ 

III. The use of forms of prayer is unauthorized by the in- 
•tractions of Christ and the <4)Ofitle8. 

If any instructions to this eSeet were given by Chrkt, thef 

« Iw Matt. 6 : 9—13. In Luke 11 : 2u-4. 

nATEP tin&v iv tolg ov- UA^TEP, 
^ayotg * ayiaa^iiTa to ovofAoi ayiaQ-&i]xta to ovofia aov ' 
aov. il&itio 19 fiaailila aov. 

s^^TCD TO S-iXrj/id aov, ig iv 
ovQuvS, xal inl ttjg yijg, 

Tov aqxov ^fiav top imoV" Toy Sqtov ^fimv xov inioih- 
Ciop dog r^fiiv o^fMQOv, inov dldov ^ftty %o xa^ ^fiiqay. 

Ka^ Sq>eg i]fuy tcc hfptikrina^ Kal S(p6g f](uv tag afiaQtlag 
'ta ^fiHy, mg xal ^(Asig a^UfABy ij/Aay ' xal yag ainol aipltfisy 
^jolg OiftiXitaig rifiiay, nartl offUlorti ijfiiy' 

Kal fin ttatvfyxijg ^(lag ng xal ftri datyiyxjjg' ^fi&g slg 
ntiQaafioyi aXla (jvaat ^ifiag ' nsigaafioy. 
into tov navfiqov. 

The doxology is generally sapposed to be ipurioas ; but without 
DOttoing the omiesion of thii in Luke, the prayers are aa yarioqs as 
they might be expected to be, if delivered extemporaneously on two 
different occasions, without any intention of offering either as a pre- 
scribed form of prayer. 

' BaXtiov jj Buupogovg vo/iiC^eadM xdg TTgoosv^dg xoivd jiva ixova^ 
fUgtj, Iltgk tvx^» — Vol. I. p. 2S7. 

28 
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were ui connectioii with the prayer which he tanght his' dis- 
eiplea. We haTe, therefore, to eiamine somewhat in detail, 
the fiatore and design of the Lord's prayer. The views of 
the learned respecting the natare of our Lord's prayer, and 
the ends designed hy it, -are arranged by Augusti under three 
sereral classes : 

1. Those who n»aintain that Christ oflfered no prescribed 
ibnn of prayer, either for his iminedtate disciples, or for believ- 
ers in any age ; but that he gave this as an example of the 
ilia] and reverential spirit in which we shoold offer oar 
prayers to God, and of the simplicity and brevity which ought 
to characterise our supplications, in opposition to the vain re- 
petitions of the heathen, and the ostentatious formalities of 
the Pharisees. It is worthy of remark, that this was origi- 
nally given immediately after rebuking such hypocritical de- 
Totions. Augustine, A. D. 400, expressly declares, that Christ 
did not teach bis disciples what words they should use in 
prayer; but whsi things they should pray for , when engaged 
in sUentf mental prayer,^ 

2. Those who contend that it is a specific and invariable 
form, to be used by Christians in all ages, like the baptismal 
formula in Matt. 28 : 19, 20 ; though not to the exclusion 
of other forms of prayer. 

3. Others incline to the opinion, that the prayer is an epi- 
tome of the Jewish forms of prayer which were then in use ; 
and that it comprised, in its several parts, the very words 
with which their prayers began, and which were embodied in 
one, as a substitute for so many long and unmeaning forms of 
prayer. 

Whatever be the true view of this subject, it is remarkable 
that our Lord's prayer was not in use in the age of the apos- 
tles. Not the remotest allusion to it occurs in the history of 

* Non enim verba, ted res ipsas eoB verbis docuit, qoibus et seipsi 
eommonefacerent a qao, et quid esset orandam eum in penetrslibag, 
at dictam, est mentis orarent. — De Magistro^ c. 2. Vol. I. p. 402. 
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the acts of the apostles, nor in their q>i8tles. It is true, ii^ 
deed, that the canon of the New Testament wi» not then e^* 
tablished, nor their writings extensivdy known; but we 
must i^uppose that tradition would, at least in some degree, 
haye supplied the place of the gospels. The supposkioo, 
that, in all cases of prayer by the disciples and early Chri»- 
ttans, the use of this form must be presumed, like that of the 
baptismal formula, is altogether gratuitous and groundless. 

In the apostolical fathers, also, no trace is Ibund of this 
prayer. Neither Clement, nor Polycarp, nor any father, 
makes allusion to it, antecedent to Justin Martyr, A. D. 148. 
•And he informs us that in Christian assemblies, the. presiding 
minister offered up prayer and thanksgiving, as he vscts able^ 
enf] dvpafiig dvt^, and that thereupon the people answered 
Amen ! This expression, as we shall endeavor to show in 
another place, means, — cks well as he could, or to the best of 
his ability. It shows that public prayers were not confined 
to any pre-composed forms. The Lord's prayer may YkvM 
been used in connection with these extemporary addresses of 
the minister ; but there is no evidence of such a usage. In 
describing the ceremony of baptism, Justin speaks of the use 
which is made of '' the name of the universal father," to tov 
Ilat^g tAp oXcoPj which is supposed by some to be an allu- 
sion to the expression, '' our Father which art in heaven/' 

Lucian, A. D. 180, in his Philopatris, speaks of the pray^ 
tr which begins with the leathery ivx^ ano IIcitQog dg^ofi^- 
voQy which may possibly be a similar allusion to our Lord's 
prayer. 

Nothing much more explicit occurs in Irenaeus. He 
says, however, ** Christ has taught us to say in prayer, 
* And forgive us our debts ;' for he is our Father, whose debt' 
or^ we are, having transgressed his precepts"^ This pas* 
sage only shows his acquaintance with the prayer, but proves 
nothing In relation to the liturgical use of it. The same 

* Adv. Haerei. Lib. 5. c. 17. 
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nay be said of Clement of Alexandria, who makes erideiit 
ailttsioci to Ibe Lord's prayer in several passages.* 

The Apostolical Constitutions belong to a later age, and 
Gannoly therefore, be introdoced as eTidenee in the quetrtion 
mder consideration. 

Tertolliao, at the dose of the second centnry and ban- 
ning of the third, together with Origen, and Cyprian, who 
lived a few years later, give more authentic notices of the 
Lord's prayer. 

TertuUian not only quotes the Lord's prayer in various 
parts of his writings^ but he has left a treatise *' Qn Prayer,'' 
which consists of an exposition of it, with some remarks ap- 
pended, concerning the customs observed in flayer. In this 
treatise, which he is supposed to have written, before he 
went over to Montanism, t. e., before the year 200, Tertul- 
iian r^>resents this prayer, not merely as an exemplar, or 
•Bsttem of Christian petitions, but as the quintescence and 
ground of all prayer; and as a summary of the gospel.^ He 
atron^^y recommends, however, oUier prayers, and enumer- 
aies the several parts of prayer, such as sup|dtcation, entreaty, 
eonfession of sin, and then proceeds to show that we may 
<sfler other petitions, according to our accidental circum- 
stances and desires, having premised this legitimate and or- 
dinary prayer which is the foundation of all.* 

Cyprian, who died A. D. 258, repeats the sentiments of 
TertuUian, whom he recognizes, to a great extent, as his 
guide in all points of doctrine. He wrote a treatise on the 
Lord's prayer, on nearly the same plan as that of Terlulliaiu 

' Especially Paedag. Lib. 3. 

» De Oratione, c. 1. pp. 129, 130. 

* Qaoniam tamen Oominus, pro9pector hnmanarum necessitatmn, 
Sedrsttm post tradttam orandi discipliBam, *^ petite," inqait ^* et aeei- 
pietis ;" et sunt, <iuae petantur pro circumstantia cujusque, praemisMi 
legUima et ordinaria, oratione quasi fundamento ; aecidentivm jus esi 
desideriarum^ jus est superstriundi eztrinsecus petitiones, — De Orat. 
C< 9. 
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He baa less ^irit, but is more full than his predeciessor ; and 
often explains his obscurities. Cyprian says, that our Lcnrd 
among other important precepts and instructions, gave as a 
form of prayer, and taught us for what we should pray. He 
also styles the prayer, our public and common prayer ;^ and 
urges the use of it by considerations drawn from the nature of 
prayer, without asserting its liturgical authority or established 
use. 

Origen, contemporary with Cyprian, has a treatise oa 
prayer, in the latter part of which, he comments at Jengtli 
upon the Lord's prayer. His remarks are extremely discuf<- 
sive, and chiefly of a moral and practical character ; so that 
we derive no satisfactory information from him respecting 
the liturgical use of this prayer, or of these prayers rather 
as he regards them. He, however, warns his readers against 
vain repetitions and improper requests, charging them not to 
battologize in their prayers ; — an error which, they could have 
been in no danger of committing, had they been guided by 
the dictation of a prayer->book. The explanation which he 
gives implies the use of extemporaneous prayer J<^ 

It appears from the foregoing authorities, that our Lord's 
prayer was never regularly used by the apostles themselves, 
nor by the churches which they founded, until the close, of 
the second century and beginning of the third. From this 
time it began to be used, and in the fifth and sixth centuries 
was a part of the public liturgies of the church. 

With reference to the Lord's prayer we subjoin the ftJ- 
lowing remarks. 

L It is questionable whether the words of this prayer were 
indited by our Lord himself. If we adopt the theory of many 
that it is a compend of the customary prayers in the religious 

' Inter cetera sua salutaria monita et praecepta divina, . . . etiam 
orandi ipse formam dedit, . . . publicaest nobis et communis oratio.— 
De OratUme, pp. 204—206. 

"> De Oratione, e. 21. p. 230. 
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Mnriee of the JewB» how can it wkh propriety be affirmed 
tiMt oar Lord gmve to his disciples 9Bjfarm rf prayer what- 
ever as his own t 

2. nU aq^pean net U hoot been giun to the iUscipies as 
mform of pubUe projfer ; bat as a specimen of that spiritual- 
ity and simplioityy which shoald appear in their devotions, 
in opposition to the ** rain r^ietitions of the heathen/' and 
ihe heartless f<vmalities of the Pharisees. It merely en- 
ibrces a holy importunity, sincerity and simplicity in private 
prayer. It was a prayer to be oflfered in secret, as the co^- 
eezt in bodi instances indicates. Matt 6 : 3 — 14. Lake 11 : 

1— la 

3. Our Lord ezpresdy enjoined upon his disciples to offier 
other petitions, of the highest importance, for which no form 
tB gireOk The gifts of the Holy Spirit are offered to those 
who shall ask, while yet no prescribed formula is giren, in 
which to make known our requests for this blessing. Why 
haTe we not, therefore, the same authority, even from Christ 
lumself, for extemporaneous as for precomposed prayer ? At 
least we must presume that our Lord had no intention of pre- 
scribing an exact model of prayer, while at the same time 
he taught us to pray, without any form, for the highest ble8»- 
ing which we can receive. 

4. A strict adherence to this form is incompatiUe with a 
suitable recognition of Christ as our mediator and interces- 
sor with the Father. '' Hitherto," said our Lord in his last 
interview wiUi his disciples before he suffered, " ye have 
asked nothing in my name" But a new and peculiar dis- 
pensatiim was opening to them, by which they might have 
** boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesas.'' 
The petitions of that prayer might, indeed, be suitable to the 
Christian in every age, and in all stages of his spiritual pro- 
gress; but they are appropriate rather, to those under the 
law, than to those under grace. They breathe not the pecu- 
liar spirit of him who would plead the name of Christ alone^ 
in suing for pardcm and acceptance with God. 
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ft. This prayer belongs rather to the economj of the Old 
than to that of the New Testament. Christ was not yet 
glorified. The Spirit was not given ; neither was the law of 
ordinances abolished. However nsefol or impcHtant it may 
have been, in the worship of God under the Old Testament-, 
is it of necessity imposed upon us under that better covenant 
which God has given ; and by which he gives us nearness of 
access to his throne, without any of the formalities of the 
ancient Jewish ritual, only requiring us to worship him iH 
spirit and in truth ? 

6. The variations of phraseology in the forms given by the 
evangelists, are so great as to forbid the supposition that it is 
to be regarded as a specific and prescribed form of prayer* 
The reader has only to notice the two forms of Matthew 
and Luke, to see that the variations are too numerous and 
important to justify an adherence to one invariable form of 
speech. The only form of prayer that can be found in the 
Scriptures, is recorded on two occasions, with such variaticms 
as to exclude the possibility of deriving from either any aB» 
thorized and unchangeable form. They have that general 
resemblance, united with circumstantial variations, which 
might be expected in the prayers of one who was careful on- 
ly to utter the same sentimenis without auy studied phraseol- 
ogy or set form of words. They are as various as two ex- 
temporaneous prayers might be expected to be, if uttered up- 
on two simUar occasions with reference to the same subject.^! 

IV. The use of forms of prayer is not congenial with the 
simplicity and freedom of primitive worsh^. 

All the early reccH'ds of antiquity relating to the ecclesias- 
tical polity of the primitive Christians, and to their rights of 
religious worship, concur in the represeatation, that they. were 
conducted with the utmost simplicity; and in total contrast, 

" On this whole subject, Comp. Augosti, Oenkwardigkeiten, Vol. 
V. S. 88—134. 
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both with the formalities of the ancient Mosaic ritual, and with 
the ?ariou8 forms of Episcopal worship and government, which 
were subsequently introduced. ^^ The men of those days all 
accounted themselves the priests of God; and each, accord- 
ing to his ability, claimed the liberty, not only to teach and 
to exhort, but even to administer the ordinances. All this is 
explicitly asserted in the commentary upon Eph. 4: 11, 
which is ascribed to Hilary of Rome, about A. D. 360. " A& 
ter churches were everywhere established, and ecclesiastical 
orders settled, the policy pursued was different from that which 
at first prevailed. JPor, at firsts all were accustomed to teach 
and to baptize^ each on every day (dike, as he had occaHan. 
Philip sought no particular day or occasion in which to bap* 
tize the eunuch^ neither did he interpose any season of fast- 
ing. Neither did Paul and Silas delay the baptism of the 
jailor and all his bouse. Peter had the assistance of no dea- 
cons, nor did he seek for any particular day, in which to bap- 
tize Cornelius and his household. He did not even adminis- 
ter the baptism himself, but entrusted this duty to the breth' 
ren, who bad come with him from Joppa ; as yet there were 
no deacons, save the seven who had been appointed. That 
the disciples might increase and multiply, all, in the begin- 
ning, were permitted to preach, to baptize, and to expound 
the Scriptures. But when Christianity became widely ex- 
tended, small assemblies were formed, and rectors and presi- 
dents were appointed ; and other offices were instituted in the 
church. No one presumed without ordination to assume the 
office of the clergy. The writings of the apostles do not, in 
all respects, accord with the existing state of things in the 
church ; because these things were wriiten at the time of the 
first organization of the church,*' ^^ 

This passage asserts the free and unrestrained liberiy which 

" Comp. Schoene, Geschichtsforschungen, I. S. 91 — 133. 
^ Comment. «d £ph. 4: 11. Ambros. Opem, Vol. III. 
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dly at first, enjoyed in instructing and exhortiqg; and in ad- 
ministering the ordinances and the government of the church. 
There is a passage in Tertullian, also, indicative of the same 
absence of prescribed form and r^ularity. ^* After the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, psalms are sung, or addresseii are 
made, or prayers are offered/'^^ All is unsettled. The ex- 
ercises are freely varied, acccurding to circumstances. This 
absence of all established forms, and the universal enjoyment 
of religious liberty and equality, was, indeed, sometimes ttm- 
tinderstood and abused, as we have seen, even by the church- 
es to whom the apK)stle writes ; and yet it was far from o^^- 
iag any encouragement to the disorders and extravagances of 
fanaticism. (X>serve, for examj^e, the following upbraidings 
of such irregularities by TertuUian : " I must not fail to de- 
vcribe, in this place, the religious deportment of these hero- 
ties ; how unseemly, how earthly, how carnal ; without grav^ 
ity, without respect, without discipline { — how inoonsisteBt 
with their religious bdief. Especially, it is wholly uBcertain 
who may be a catechumen ; who a Christian professor. They 
all assemUe and sit promiscuously as hearers; and pray in- 
diflcriminateiy. How impudent are the women of these her- 
etics, who presume to teach, to dispute, to exorcise, to prac- 
tise magic arts upon the sick ; and, perhaps even to baptize. 
Their decttbns to officea in the church are hasty, inconside- 
rate, and irregular. At one time they elect neophytes ; at 
another, men of the world ; and then apostates from us, that 
they may, at least, gain such by honor, if not by the truth. No- 
where is promotion easier than in the camps of rebels, where 
one's presence is a sure passport to preferment. According- 
ly, oae is bishop, to-day ; to-morrow, another ; to-day, a dea- 
«eon; to-morrow, a reader; and he who is now a presbyter, 
to-morrow, will be again a laymaa."^^ 

1^ Jam vero prout Scripturae leguntur, aut psalmi canuntur, aut 
adidcutiones proferantur, aut petitiones delegantur. — De Anima^ c. 9. 
^ De Praescriptioxnboa Haeret. c. 41. 
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In relation to this passage, which Neander qudtes at length, 
he o^s the following remarks ; and we commend them to 
the attentive consideration of the reader. ** We here see the 
operations of two conflicting parties, one of which regards 
the original organization of the apostolical churches, as a di- 
vine institution, and an abiding ordinance in the church, es- 
sential to the spread of a pure Christianity. The other, which 
contends for an unrestrained freedom in all external matters, 
opposes these views, as foreign to the freedom and simplicity 
which the spirit of the gospel encourages. It denies that 
the kingdom of God, itself inward, unseen, can need any oa^ 
ward organization for the support and spread of that kingdom. 
It contends that all Christians belong to the priesthood; 
and this it would practically exemplify, by allowing no e»- 
tablished distinction between the cl^gy and the laity ; but 
permitting all, in common, to teach, and to administer the 
sacraments ; — ^two parties, which we often see opposed to each 
other, in the subseciuent history of the church. One of them 
lays great stress upon the outward organization of the visible 
church, by not suitaUy distinguishing between what may be 
a divine institution and what a human ordinance ; the other, 
holds the doctrine of an invisible kingdom ; but overlooking 
the necessities of weak minds, which are incapable of form- 
ing conceptions of objects so ^iritual, rejects with abhorrence 
all such ordinances.'^i^' 

V. The use of forms of prayer was unknown in the primi- 
tive church. 

The apostdical fathers, Clement and Polycarp, give us no 
information concerning their modes of worship in the age im- 
mediately succeeding that of the apostles. The circum- 
stances of their meeting in secresy, and under cover of the 
latest hours of the night, together with other inconveniences, 
must, it should seem, be very unfavorable to the use of a liturgy, 

>* Antagonisticus, pp. 340, 341. 1825. 
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or any form of prayer. Tertuttian and Eusebius represent the 
primitive Christians, of whom Pliny speaks, to have come to- 
gether, (id canendum Christo^ to sing praise to Christ. 

We are left, then, to the conclnsion, that the apostolical 
churches neither used any forms of prayer, nor is such use 
authorized by divine authority. In this conclusion we are 
sustained by various considerations, drawn from the foregoing 
views of the simplicity of primitive worship. 

1, The supposition of a form of prayer is opposed to that 
simplicity, freedom of speech, and absence of all formalities, 
which characterized the worship of these early Christians. 

In nothing, perhaps, was the worship of the Christian reli- 
gion more strikingly opposed to that of the Jewish, than in 
these particulars. The one was encumbered with a burden* 
some .ritual, and celebrated, with many imposing formalities, 
by a priesthood divinely constituted, whose rank, and grades 
of <^ce, and duties, were defined with great minuteness, and 
observed with cautious precision. The other prescribed no 
ritual ; designated no unchanging order of the priesthood ; 
but, simply directing that all things should be done decently 
and in order, permitted all to join in the worship of God, with 
unrestrained freedom, simplicity, and singleness of heart. 
The one, requires the worshipper to come with awful rever- 
ence ; and, standing afar off, to present his offering to the 
appointed priest, who, alone, is permitted to bring it near to 
God. The other, invites the humble worshipper to draw near 
in the full assurance of faith ; and leaning on the bosom of 
the Father with the confiding spirit of a little child, to utter 
his whole heart in the ear of parental love and tenderness. 
Is it not contrary, then, to the economy of this gracious dis- 
pensation, to trammel the spirit of this little child with a stu^ 
died form of speech ; to chill the fervor of his soul by the odd 
dictations of another ; and require him to give utterance to 
the struggling emotions of his heart, in language, to him, un- 
congenial ? Does it comport with the genius of primitive 
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Christiaaity, to lay upon Ihe sappliant, io audience with fak 
Father in heaven, the restraints of courtly formalities and the 
studied proprieties of premeditated prayer? The artlesenesB 
and simplicity of primitive worship afford a strong presumption 
in favor of free» extemporaneous prayer. 

3. This presumption is strengthened by the example of 
Christ and his apostles, all of whose prayers, so far as thay 
are recorded, or the circumstances related under which they 
were offered, were strictly extemporaneons. 

This argument has been already duly ccmsidered, and 
may be dismissed without further e^ansion in this place. 

3. We conclude that no forms of prayer were authorized 
or required in the apostolical churches, because no instruc- 
tions to this effect are given either by Christ or the apostles. 

The Lord's prayer, as we have already seen, was not a 
prescribed form of prayer, neither was it in use in the apos- 
tolical churches ; nor are any intimations given in the New 
Testament of any form of prayer, prayer-book, or ritual ^ 
any kind, unless the response, to which allusion is made in 
1 Cor. 14: 16, be considered as such. Here, then, is a 
dear omission, and manifestly designed to show that Gbd 
did not purpose to give any instructions respecting the man- 
ner in which we are to oier to him our prayers. This ar- 
gum^it from the omissions of Scripture is presented with 
great force by Archbishop Whately, in support of the opin- 
ion which we here offer, and we shall accordingly adopt his 
language to express it. 

After asserting that the sacred writers were supernatural- 
ly withheld from recording some things, he adds : ** On no 
supposition, whatever, can we account for the omission, by 
aU of them, of many points which they do omit, and of their 
scanty and slight mention of others, except by considering 
them as withheld by the express design and wiH (whether 
commumcaied to each of them or not) of their heavenly 
Master, regaining them from c<Nnmitting to writing many 
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fkings which, tiaturally, some or other of them, at kast, 
would not have failed so to record. ^ 

** We seek in vain there for many things which, humanlf 
speaking, we should have most surely calculated on findings 
* No such thing is to be found in our Scriptures as a Cate- 
chism, or regular elementary inirodnction to the Christian re» 
ilgbn ; neither do they furnish us with anything c^ the nt^ 
tore of a systematic creed, set of articles, confession of faith,, 
or by whatever other name one may designate a regular,, 
complete compendium of Christian doctrines : nor again eh 
they supply us with a liturgy far ordinary public worship f or 
with forms for administering the sacraments, or for confer^ 
ring hofy orders ; nor do they even give any precise directions 
as to these and other ecclesiastical matters ; — anything that 
Rt all corresponds to a rubric, or set of canons.' 

** Now these omissions present a complete mora! demon-^ 
Btration that the apostles and their followers must have been 
supemaiuratly withheld from recording a great part of the 
institutions, and regulations, which must, in point of fact, 
have proceeded from them ; — ^withheld, on purpose that other 
churches, in other ages and regions, might not be led to con> 
aider themselves bound to adhere to several formularies, cus- 
toms, and rules, that were of local and temporary appointment ; 
but might be left to their own discretion in matters in whieh 
it seemed best to divine wisdom that they should be so left/'^f 

4* No form of prayer, liturgy, or ritual, was recorded or 
preserved by the contemporaries, inspired or uninspired, of 
the apostles, or by their immediate successors. 

This consideration is nearly allied to the former, and is 
so forcibly urged by Archbishop Whately, that we shall 
again present the argument in his- own words. ** It was, in- 
deed, not at all to be expected that the Qospels, the Acts, 
and those Epistles which have come down to us,, should have 

» Kingdom of Christ, pp. 82, 83. 
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been, Boamdering the eircDmstancea tn which they were 
wriner, anything difierent from what they are: but the 
(]up'<tioa still recuni, why should not the apoetlee or their fbl- 
loivers hive slflo committed to paper, what, we are sure, 
mii^l have been perpeluall; m their mou'.ha, regular insimo- 
ti<ma lo cMechnmens, articles of faith, prayers, and direo 
tioiiM aa to public worship, and administration of the saera- 
mentat Why did none of them record any of the prayers, 
of which (hey must have beard so many from an apoede'a 
muiith, both in the ordinary devotional aaeemblies, in the ad- 
mmistration of the sacrameuta, and in the ' laying <m of 
liauiig,' by which they Uiemaelves had been ordained ?"'a 

The superstitious reverence of the earty Christians for 
Gurli {>roductions aa had been obtained from the apoa- 
iles and their contemporaries, is apparent from the nu- 
meroui forgeries of epistles, liturgies, etc., which were pub- 
lislied under their name. Had any genuine liturgies of the 
npci<<tolical churcbea been written, it is ineonceivtMe, that 
ihcy should all have been loat, and auch miserable fergenestw 
ihosecf James, Peter, Andrew, and Mark, have been aubatitU' 
ted in their place. Some discovery must have been made of 
these, among other religious books and sacred things of the 
Christians, which in times of persecution were diligently 
sought out and burned. Strict inquiry was made after such ; 
and their aacred books, and sacramental utensils, their oapa, 
Uimps, torches, vestments, and other apparatus of the church 
were often delivered up, and burnt or destroyed. But there 
is at} instance on record, of any form of prayer, liturgy, or 
book of divine service having been discovered, in the early 
per.'^ecations of the church. This fact is so extraordinary, 
that Bingham, who earaeady contends for the use of liturgies 
from the begisning, is coostrsined to admit, that they could 
not have been committed to writing in the early periodaof 
the church, bat must have been preserved by oral tradition, 
: • " Kingdom of Christ, pp. 853, 253. 
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and used ** bp- memory , and made familiar by kaown and 
ceii9la9t practice."'^ The reader has his alternative, b^ 
tween this supposition, and that of no liturgy or prescribed 
form of prayer in those days of primitive simplicity. Con- 
alantine took special care to have fifty copies of the Bible 
prepared for the use of the churches, and, by a royal con^ 
mission, entrusted Eusebius, the historian, with the duty of 
procuring them.^ How is it, that the service-book was en* 
tirely omitted in this provision for the worship of God 1 
Plainly because they then used none. 

5. The earliest fathers, in defending the usages of the 
church, and deciding controversies, make no appeal to litur- 
gies, but only to tradition* 

*' For thes&, and other rites of a like character," says Tui- 

tuHian, in speaking of the ceremonies of baptism and of the 

Lord^s supper, '* for these, if you seek the authority of Scrip* 

ture, you will find none. Tradition is. your authority, cob* 

firmed by custom and faithfully observed."^ But these 

diottld have a place in a liturgy. Cyprian advocates the 

mingling of water with wine, at the Lord's supper, by an i^ 

peal to tradition, without any reference to the liturgy of 
Jarae8.33 

Firmilian, his contemporary, admits^ that the church al 
Rome did not strictly observe all things which may have 
been delivered at the beginning, '^ so that it was vaia even to 
^lege the authority of the apostles/'^ 

* Basil is even more explicit. Afler mentioning several 
things which are practised in the church without scriptural 
authority, such as the sign of the cross, praying towards the 

» Antiq. Book 13, c. 5. 

» Easeb. Vit. Constant. Lib. 4. 36. 

'^ Harum et aliarum bujasoiodi dtseiplinanira si legem, ezpoatnlea 
Bcrjptttraram, nulUm invenies. Traditio tibi praetenditujr autriz, 
consuetudo confirmatrix, fides observatrix. — De Corona Mil. e. 4. 

" £p. ad Caecil. p. 104. 

*> £p* ad Cyprian, inter Ep. Cyp. 75, p. 144* 



■Ml, tnd the torn of in*ocaUoa in the someentioo <tf tbs 
•leomMs, he proceeds to My, " We do not eaat«it oarad*«a 
with what the iqioatle or the goepel miy have cuefolly r» 
eorded ; with theae we are not aitisfied ; bat we ha*e muoli lo 
My beiwe and after the ordinance, derived Jrom initmctitma 
ttkuh AoM nevrr ban toriUt», as having great efficac; in 
tboK mjMeries." Anmig ibeae unwritteu and unauthfwizsd 
rites, be ennmerateB afterwards the consecration of the bap* 
tiamai watea. " From what writings, cuio ttoimp tjf^qm*," 
be a^9, "cornea this formularj? Ttiej have none; nothing 
bat silent and secret tradition. ">* 

From tbe fact, that the a{^a] is only to traditioB, we ooo- 
dude, with Du Pin and others, that tbe tqraatles neither au- 
thorized, nor left behind them any prescribed form of worshqi 
oC iitur^. 

6. That simplicity in worship, which cotitinaed lor some 
lime after tbe age of the apostles, forbids the supposition a( 
Ae use of liturgical Ibrms. 

We retam now (o tbe second tad third ccnUuieB, and> 
Asm tbe testinxniies, particularly of Justin Hartyi and Tm^ 
talliao, we learn, that the worship of the Christian church, m 
this period, continued (o be conducted iu primilire simplicU 
ty, without agenda, liturgy or forms of prayer. 

Justin Martyr, in bis Apology in behalf of tbe Christian r» 
Kgioa, which he presented to Ute Roman emperor, AnbHtiauB 
Pius, about A. D. 138, or I39,s!i gives a detailed account <^ 
tbe prevailing mode of celebrating the ordinances of baptism 
and tbe Lord's supper in tbe Christian church, in which be 
repeatedly mentions tiK praifen which ire c^ered in these 
solemnities. " After baptizing the believer, and mailing him 
one with us, we conduct him to tbe brethren, as they are called, 
where they are assembled, fervently to offer their common sap- 
plications for themselves, for him who has been illuminated, and 

■• De Spiritn Sucto, c. 37. 

■ Juitin Martyr, by C. Semliclit Vol. I. p. 7S. Trwm. Ed. IMX 
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{or all men everywhere; that we may live worthy of the troUi 
which we have learned, aiid be found to have kept the command* 
ments^ so that we may be saved with an everlasting salvaticna. 
After prayer, we salute one another with a kiss. After this, 
bread, and a cup of wine and water are brought to the president^ 
which he takes, and ofiers up praise and glory to the Father 
of all things, through the name of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, and gives thanks that we are accounted worthy of 
these things. When he has ended the prayers and the 
thanksgiving, all the people present respond, amen ! which, m 
Hebrew, signifies, so tnay it he," 

The description above given, relsUes to the celebration of the 
Xiord's supper when baptism was administered. In the follow- 
ing extract, Justin describes the ordinary celebration of the 
supper on the Lord's day. ** On the day called Sunday, we 
all assemble together, both those. who reside in the country, 
and they who dwell in the city, and the commentaries of the 
{^postles and the writii^gs of the prophets are read as long as 
time permits. When the reader has ended, the president, in 
an address, makes an application, and enforces an imitation 
^ the excellent things which have been read. Then we aU 
stand up together^ and offer up our praifers. After our 
prayers, as I have said, bread, and wine and water are brought, 
4|nd the president, in like^manner, offers prayers and thanks- 
givings, acQording to his ability , oirq divojus avt^, and the 
pe<^le respond, saying Amen !"^ 

Justin, according to Eusebius,^ wrote his Apologies at 
Rome. He was personally acquainted with most of the 
{Nrincipal churches in every land. Whether we regard this 
as descriptive of the usage, of the church at Rome, or of the 
churches generally it is peculiarly gratifying to learn, from a 
witness so unexceptionable, that the church in his time con- 
tinued still to worship God in all the simplicity of the prim- 

» ApoL 1, 61, 65, 67, pp. 71, 82, 83. See aboye, 168^ 
*7 Hut. Eccl. Lib. 4. c. 11. 
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Hit e disciples. They meet as brethren in Christ ; they ex- 
ehange still the apostdical salutation, the kiss of charity; 
the Scriptures are read, and the president or pastor makes 
a familiar address, enforcing the practical duties which have 
been presented in the reading; a prayer is offered in die 
consecration of the sacred elements, in which the suppliant 
prays according to his ability, following only the 8Uggesti(»s 
of his own heart, without any form ; after this, they re- 
ceire the bread and the wine in remembrance of Christ All 
is done in the affectionate confidence, the simplicity, and 
singleness of heart of the primitive disciples.^ 

The testimony of Justin, however, is claimed on both 
sides. The whole controversy hinges on that vexed passage, 
Sot^ dvpaiug avttp. The congregation all stood up, and the 
president prayed, otni dvvufus avr^, according to Ms oMUty. 
Some understand by this phrase, that h^ prayed with as loud 
a voice as he could ; the very mention of which interpreta- 
tion is its sufficient refutation : cmjus mentio est ejus refvior 
Ho. Others translate it, with all the ardor and fervency of 
his soul. 

Such are the interpretations of those who contend for the 
use of a liturgy in the primitive church. On the other hand, 
Justin is understood to say, that the president prayed as wM 
as he could, to the best of his ability, or as Tertiillian says, 
** ex proprio ingenio,** If this be the true meaning, it leads 
to the conclusion that the prayers offered on this occasion 
were strictly extemporaneous. This is the interpretation, 
not only of non-conformists generally, but of some church- 
men. It is the only fair interpretation of the phrase, accords 
jng to the usus hquendi of this author. 

The same expresdion occurs in other passages of our au- 
thor, which may serve to illustrate the sense in which he 
uses this equivocal phrase. " We, who worship the Ruler 

" Comp. Schoene, Geschichtsfbrsehungen der Kireh. Gebrftnche, 
l.€. 102, 103. 
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of the Universe, are not atheists. We affirm, as we are 
taught, that he has no need of blood, libations and incense. 
Bat, with sapplieation and thanksgivings, we praise him ao 
cording to our ability, oen; dwa^^, for all which we enjoy, 
i<p* oig TiQoaqieQOfjied'a Ttaaiv, having learned that, worthily 
to honor him is, not to consume in fire by sacrifice what he 
has provided for our sustenance, but to biBstow it upon our- 
selves and upon the needy, to show ourselves thankful to him 
by invocations and hymns for our birth, our health, and all 
that 1^ has made ; and ibr the vicissitudes of the season."^^ 

The Ciatholic and Episcopal rendering of this passage 
makes the author say, that, in all our suferings, itp olg 
TtQovipeQOfied'a Aatrtp, we praise him, oatj dwaiug, with the 
utmost fervency of devotion. This, however, is a mistaken 
tendering of the verb, nqoccpiqoiuuy which, in the middle voice 
means not to o^r in sacrifice, €»r to worship, but to particu 
patCy to enjoy. So it is rendered by Scapula, Hedericu0, 
Bretschneider, Passow, etc. The passage relates, not to an 
act of sacrifice, nor of public worship, as the connection shows, 
but to deeds of piety towards God, and of benevolence to men, 
done according to their ability; by which means they offer- 
ed the best refutation of the groundless calumnies of their en- 
emies, who had charged them with an atheistical neglect of 
the gods. The declaration is, that for all their blessings they 
express, c^ecording to their ability, thanksgivings to God, and 
testify their gratitude by deeds of charity to their fellow-men. 

" Having, therefore, exhorted you, o<t^ dvvafiig, according 
to our ability, both by reason, and a visible sign or figure, we 
know that we shall henceforth be blameless if you do not be- 
lieve, for toe have done what we could for your conversion.**^ 
He had done what he could ; by various efforts of argu- 
ment and exhortation, and by visiUe signs he had labored ac- 
cording to his ability, to bring them to receive the truth. 
The exhortation was the free expression of his heart's desire 

» Apol. 1. c. J3. pp. 50, 51, » ApoL 1. c. 55, p. 77. 
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for their eonTenkm. Can there be any doubt that the phrase 
denotes the same fireedom of ei^kression in prayer? These 
passages appear to as clearly to illustrate the meaning of the 
phrase in question as used by our author, and to justify our in- 
terpretation.3^ 

If one desires further satisfaction on this point, he has on- 
ly to turn to the works of Origen, in which this and similar 
forms of expression are continually occurring, to denote the in- 
vention, ability, and powers of the mind* Origen in his reply 
to the calumnies of Celsus, prq>oses to refu^ them, ** accord- 
ing to his ability."39 In his preface, he has i^logpzed for the 
Christians " as well as he could."^ These Christians sought, 
" as much as possible," to preserve the purity of the church.^^ 
They strove to discover the hidden meaning of God's word, 
" according to the best of their abilities.''^^ L;i these instances 
the reference is not to the fervor of the ^irits, the ardor of the 
mind, but to the exercise of the mental powers. The act per^ 
formed is done according to the ingenuity^ the talents of the 
agents in each case. 

Basil, in giving instructions how tp pray« advises to make 
choice of scriptural forms of thanksgiving, and when you have 
praised him thus, accm'ding to yo^ur ability, cog dvpctam, ex- 
actly equivalent to dvvoftt^ — then he advises the suppliant 
to proceed to petitions.^^ The Greeks and the Romans pray 

'^ Comp. King, in the author's Antiquities, pp. 213 — ^215. Note. 

^ **Ooij dvPOfuSj Lib. 6. § 1. Vol. I. p. (i94, so also, ttard rd ^tVorov, 
§ 12. p. 638. 

^ Kard r^v fta^voiW ^vpotfuv, Praef. Lib. contr. Cel. 

^ *'Chnj dvvofug, Contr. Cel. Lib. 3. Vol. I. p. 482. 

^ Lib. 6. § 2. p. 630. Comp. also in Comment, in Math. 0017 ^1^ 
vofUg, Tom. 17. Vol. 111. p. 809, nard to Svvwtov, Tom. 16. Vok HI. 
p. 735, wxrd S^wxfuv, Tom. 17. Vol. III. p. 779, also Vol. IV. p. 6. 
atard t^v 7ta(^oupav Svvofuv, Tom. 17. Vol. HI. p. 794. 

Since writing the above, Clarkson's Discourse on Liturgies has 
fallen under our notice, in which many other passages are given from 
Justin, Origen, Chrysostom, Basil, etc., all illustrating the same use 
of the phrase, pp. 6&— 73, 1 14—121 . 

» Basil, £>e Ascet., Vol. II. p. 536. 
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each in their own langnage, according to Origen, and. eaoh ' 
praises God as he is able.^ But enough has been said upon 
this point, and the reader may safely be left to his own con- 
clusions. 

We come next to Tertullian. '' We Christians pray with 
eyes uplifted, with hands outspread, with head uncovered ; 
and, . . without a monitor^ because from the hectrt"^ Can 
this be the manner of one praying ftom a prayer-book ? 
Clarkson has shown, with his usual clearness, that the heih 
^en MTorshipped by ritual, . . and rehearsed their prayers from 
a book ; and that Tertullian says this to contrast the Chris* 
tian mode of worship with these heartless forms. These 
warm-hearted Christians needed no such promptings to give 
utterance to their devotions. Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. 

Again, '' When the sacramental supper is ended, and we 

have washed our hands, and the candles are lighted, every 

one is invited to sing unto God, as he is able ; either in psalms 

G<^lected from the Holy Scriptures, or composed by himself, 

de propria ingenio. And as we began, so we conclude all 
with prayer."® 

From Tertullian we have the earliest information ref|>eGt- 
ing the religious ordinances of 4he churches in Africa. The 
reader will not fail to notice, that this church also retains still 
the simplicity of the apostolical churches, mingled with some 
Roman customs. The brethren form a similar fraternity. 
Their religious worship opens with prayer, after which the 
Scriptures are read, and familiar remarks are offered upon 
them. Then fdlows the sacramental supper, or more properly 
the love-feast of the primitive church, which they begin with 
prayer. After the supper, any one is invited to offer a sa- 

" tfff Svpaitah Origen, Contra Cels. Lib. 8. o. 37. p. 7G9. 

^ lUuc Bursam suspieientes Christiam manibuB expansis, qaia in* 
nocuis, capite nudo, quia erubeBoimuB ; denique sine monitore, quia 
de pectore oramos. — Jlpol, o. 30. 

** Apol. 0. 39. 
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6ced song, eitker from the Scriptures, <Nr indited by himsdC 
And the whole ends with prayer. The entire narrative indi- 
cates a free, informal mode of worship, as far removed from 
that which is directed by the agenda and rituals of liturgical 
worship as can well be conceived. 

In the same connection, Tertullian also forcibly illustrates 
the sincerity and purity of this primitive worship. Speaking 
of the subjects of their prayers, he says, '* These blessings I 
cannot persuade myself to ask of any but of him, from whcwn 
alone I know that I can obtain them* For he only can be- 
stow them. And to me he has covenanted to grant them. 
For I am his servant and him only do I serve. For this ser- 
vice I stand exposed to deaths while I offer to him the noblest 
and best sacrifice which he requires, — sprayer proceeding from 
a chaste body, an innocent soul, and a sanctified spirit"^ 
Beautiful exemplification of the words of our Lord to the wo- 
nian of Samaria, " Believe me, the hour cometh, when, ye 
shall neither in the mountain, nor yet ajL Jerusalem, worship 
the Father. God is a Spirit, and they that worship him most 
worship him in spirit and in truth." John 4: 21, 24. 

The authority of Tertullian is against the supposition that 
the primitive churches used forms of prayer. ''We pray," 
says he, " without a monitor, because from the heart," sine 
monitore quia depectore. Much ingenuity has been employed 
to reconcile this expression with the use of a prayer-book, but 
viewed in connection with the fi'eedom and simplicity in 
which worship was at that time conducted, its real import 
is sufficiently .obvious. He justifies, indeed, the use of the 
Lord's prayer ; but seems to intimate that to God alone be- 
longs the right of prescribing forms of prayer. " God alone,-' 
says he, '^ can teach us how he would be addressed in prayer." 
But, he adds, " our Lord, who foresaw the necessities of men, 
after he had delivered this form of prayer, said * Ask and ye 
shall receive,*' and there are some things which need to be 

<o ApoJ. «. 30, 
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asked, according to emry (fnt^s circumstances ; the rtg^ftil and 
ordinary beiirg first used as a foui]datioii,> we may lawfaHy add 
other occasional desires^ and make this the basis of other pe^ 
titions."4i 

From this passage k appears that their manner was, at the 
beginning of the third century, to repeat the Lord's prayer as 
the basis and pattern of all appropriate prayer to God, and 
then to enlarge in fVee, unpremeditated supplications, accord* 
ing to their circumstances and desires. 

There is another circumstance mentioned above by Ter« 
tiilHan, which shows how far the worship of the primitive 
Christians was at this time from being coiifined to the pre* 
scribed and unvarying formalities- of a ritual. It appears that 
in their social worship each was invited forth to sing praises 
to God, either from the holy Scriptures, or *' de propria inge- 
nio" of his own composing. Grant, if you please, that these 
sacred songs may have been previoudy composed by each. 
They are still his own, and have to the hearer all the novelty 
and variety of a strictly extemporaneous effusion. So he who 
leads in prayer, like the one who sings his song, may offer a 
free prayer which he has previously meditated. But in the 
opinion of many, such songs may have been offered impromp^ 
tu, tike the songs of Moses and Miriam, and Deborah, Sime^ 
on and Anna. Augustine speaks of sdchssongs, and ascribes 
to divine inspiration the ability to indite them. The improo 
vi^atori of the present age are an example of the extent to 
which such'gifls may be cultivated without any supernatural 
aid.^ If, therefore, such freedom was allov^ed in their 
psalmody, much more might it be expected in their prayers. 

7. The atiUude of the primitive Christians in prayer is 
against the supposition that they used a prayer-book. What, 
according to Tertulliaii and others, was this attitude? It 

<» De Orat.c. 9. 

** Comp. Walch. De. Hymn. EccL Apost. 5 520. MOnter, Metr. 
Offenbar. Prief., 
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with armfl raised towards beav«i, and bands outapready^ 
0r, it was kneeling and proptraie, with the eyes closed, toslmi 
out from view every object that might divert the mind Iron 
its devotions; or, as Origen expresses it, ** closing the eyes ef 
kh senses, but erecting those of his mind," Few facts in an- 
cient historj are better attested than this. The coins that 
were struck in honor of Constantine, represented him in the 
attitude of prayer. But how ? not with prayer-^book in hand, 
but, with hands extended, and ejfes upturned, as if. looking t^ 
wards heaven, tig &im ^Ijenew donsh ipat9ra(idpogM 

Now all this, if not absolutely incompatible with the use 
of a liturgy, must be allowed at least to have be^i a rery in- 
convenient posture, upon the supposition that a liturgy was 
employed. Can we suppose that this attitude would have 
been assumed at the beginning in the use of a cumbersome 
roU? 

8. We have yet to add that the manner in which preeoo- 
ceived prayers began to be used, is decisive against any di- 
vine authority for their use. It is im acknowledged histori- 
eal fact, that in the earliest stages of the Episcopal system, 
there was no settled and invariable form of prayer. All that 
was required was, that the prayers should not be unpreraedb* 
tated, but previously composed and committed to writing. 
Still they were occasional, and may have had all the vari^y 
and adaptation of extempore prayers. This fact strikingly 
exhibits an intermediate state in the transition of the church 
from that freedom and absence of forms which characterized 
her earliest and simplest woiship, to the imposing formaii* 
ties of a later date. - But it precludes the supposition that 
an authorized liturgy could have previously existed.^ 
. 9. If it were necessary to multiply arguments on ^is 

^ IHuc sursum suspicientes Christiani manibus ezpansig, etc. Ter- 
tul. Apol. c. 30. Comp. De Oral. c. 11. Adv. Marcion, c. 23. Clem- 
enfi. A)ez. Strom. 7. 

** Euseb. Vit. Const. Lib. c. 15. 

^ Comp. Riddle's Christ Antiq. p. 370. 
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point we might mention the secret disci^ine of the church 
as evidence against the 'use of a liturgy. This of itself is 
regarded by Schone and others, as . conclusive on this sub-> 
ject ; a written and prescribed liturgy being quite incompat^ 
ible with these mysteries. Basil refused to give* e9q>ianaiion» 
ID W'fiting to Mfletus, but referred him to Theophrast fer 
verbal information, that so the mysteries might not be di«^ 
Tulged by what he would have occasion to write. " Mys^ 
teries/' said Origen also, with reference to the same point,. 
** must not be committed to writing." The tocramentaL 
prayers -and baptismal rites, which should have a place in a 
liturgy, were among these profound mysteries. How they 
«ould have been kept veiled in such mystery, if recorded in* 
a prayer-book, is past our comprehension. 

Basil, of the fourth century , informs us that he pronounced 
the doxology with varied phraseology— rthat the baptismal 
formulary was unrecorded, and^hat the church- had not.even 
a written creed or confession.'^ Glarkson has shown by a 
multitude of citations, that the same is trae, of every part 
of religious worship which a liturgy prescribes. He has 
also given many instances of occasional prayers, which are 
inccmsistent with the supposition that they were rehearsed 
from a prayer-book.^^ 

Finally, the origin of these ancient liturgies, and the occa«» 
aiim^n which they were prepared, is. no Recommendation of 
them. 

They had their origin in an ignorant and degenerate 
age. Palmer ascribes the four original liturgies, in which all 
others have originated, to the^^A century* He thinks, how- 
ever, that some expressions in one, may perhaps be traced 
to the fourth. The utmost that even the credulity of the Ox^ 

^ jivtfjv Si ofiohfyiar r^g niarmttg eig naxl(^a mat vidv %ai aytop 
^KPtvfia ix no&uv yf^a^iLfjAtwv (%ofiev, — De Spiritu SanctOy c. 27. p. 57,, 
comp.. p. 55. * 

^ Discourse on Liturgies. 
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lord Traetaiians preteods te claim id fwor of tbeir antiqnitf , 
k, that " one, that of Basil, may be traced with tolerable cer- 
tainty to the fourth ceotury^ and three olhers to the middle 
of the fifth.''^ Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory, Basil and 
ChrysoBtom, those great laminaries of the church, had passed 
away, and an age of ignorance and superstition had succeed- 
ed. Riddle of Oxford, the faithful chronicler of the church, 
gives the fcrflowing sketch of the degeneracy of this age, — 
the close of the fourth century. 

** Superstiiimis veneration oftnartyrs and their relics, cre- 
dulous reliance upon their reputed powers of intercession, re- 
ports of miracles and visions at their tombs, and other fellies 
of this kind, form a prominent feature in the religion of the 
age. 

" New Festivals during this century, — Christmas-day, A»- 
caision*day, Whitsunday (in the modern sense). 

" Baptismal Rites, Ceremonies , etc. — 1. Wax tapers in the 
hands of the candidates; 2. Use of salt, milk, wine, and 
honey; 3. Baptisteries; 4. Easter and Whitsuntide, tiipes of 
baptism; 5. Twofold anointing, before and after baptism; 
6. Dominica in A Ibis. 

** The Lord's Supper, 1. was now commonly called Missa 
by the Latins ; 2. Tables had come into use, and were now 
called altars ; fi. Liturgies used ai the celebration of the rite ; 
4. Elements still administered in both kinds as before ; 5. No 
private masses. 

" Rapid progress of church oligarchy , and formation of 
the patriarchate" 

Again, A. D. 4^, '* Christian morality declines. — Two dis- 
tinct codes of morals gradually formed, one for perfect Chris- 
tians,, and another for the more common class of believers; 
—-the former consisting of mysticism and ascetic or over- 
strained virtue, — the latter in the performance of outward 
ceremftnies and ritual observances. The distinction itself un- 

« Tract, No. 63, Vol. i. p. 439. 
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sound and mischievous ;. the morality, to a great extent, peiv 
verted or fictitious. 

" History now records fewer examples of high Christiaii 
i&haracter than before. Complaints of the fathers, and de>^ 
crees of councils, lead us to fear thsit impiety and disorder^ 
conduct prevailed within the borders of the church to a mel- 
ancholy extent Superstition makes rapid progress "^ 

Out of this age, when nothing was introduced ''but cor* 
ruptions, and the issues thereof; no change made in the cur- 
rent usages, but for the Worse ; no motions from its primitive 
postvire, but downwards into degeneracy ;''^-oat of this age, 
proceeded the first litucgy, the offspring of ignorance and 
superstition! 

The clergy had become notoriously ignorant and corrupt, 
unable suitably to guide the devotions of public worship ; and, 
to assist them in their ignorance and incompetence, liturgies 
were provided for their use.^ " When, in process of time, 
the distinguished fathers of the church had passed away,' and 
others, of an inferior standing, arose in their places with less 
learning and talents for public speaking,^-as barbarism and 
ignorance continued to overspread the Roman empire, and 
after the secret mysteries of Christianity had been done away, 
or, at least, had assumed another form of manifestation, — 
then, the clergy, not being competent themselves to conduct 
the exercises of religious worship to the edification of the peoi- 
pie, saw the necessity of prroviding themselves with written for- 
mulas for their assistance. For this purpose, men were read- 
ily found to indite and transcribe them. In this manner, 

« Riddle's Chronology, A. D. 400, A. D. 439. 

^ The reader will find abundant evidence of this ignorance, in the 
councils of this age, and in Blondell, Apologia Hieroa., pp. 500, 501, 
Clarkson, Discoarse on Liturgies, pp. 193.— 197, and Witsius, Exet" 
citat. De Oratione, § 30, 31, p. 85. In the council of Ephesus, in the 
fifth century, Elias signs his name by the hand of another, because he 
could not write his name ; to quod nesciam liter as* 3o, also, Caju- 
mas : propter ^i quod literas ignorem. 
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arose its fiirnittUries, which ace known undar the name (^ lit- 
urgies and missds, and which afterwards, in order to give 
greater authority to them, werenscribed to distinguished men, 
and even to the apostles themselves, as their authors."^^ 

Now we seriously ask, Shall superstition, ignorance, and 
barbarism, rather than God's own word, teach us how we 
may most acceptably worship him ? Shall we forsake the 
example of Christ and the apostles, to imitate ignorant men, 
who first made use of a Htnrgy, because they were unable, 
without it, decently to conduct the worship of God ? 

How forcibly does the formality of such liturgical services 
contrast with the simplicity and moral efficacy of primitive 
worship ? Christianity ascends the throne, and, in connec- 
tion with the secular power, gives laws to the state. The 
government has a monarch at its head; and the church, 
bishops in dose alliance with him. The simple rites of re- 
ligion, impressive and touching by their simplicity, have 
given place to an imposing and princely parade in religions 
worship^ Splendid churches are erected. The clergy are 
decked out with gorgeous vestments, assisted by a numer- 
ous train of attendants, and proceed in the worship of God 
with all the formalities of a prescribed and complicated 
ritual. Age after age these liturgical forms c<Mitinue to in» 
crease with the superstition and degeneracy of the church, 
undl her service becomes encumbered with an inconceivable 
mass of missals, breviaries, rituals, pontificals, graduals, an- 
tjphonals, psalteries, etc., alike unintelligible and unmeaning. 

But the simplicity of primitive Christianity gives it power. 
It has no cumbersome rites to embarrass the truth of God. 
Nothing to dazzle the eye, to amuse and occupy the mind 
that is feeling after God, if haply it may find htm. All its 
solemn, simple rites are in harmouy with the simplicity of 
that system of go^el truth, which is at once the wisdom of 

^ Geschichtsforschungen, der Kirch. Gebrauche, II. S. 120, 121. 
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God and the power of God, in the conversion of men. They 
present an easy and natural medium for the communication: 
of religious truth to the soul, and lay the mind open to its 
quickening power, without, the parade of outward forms to 
hinder its secret influences upon the mind. 



REMARKS. 

1. To the people of the congregation forms of prayer are 
inappropriate. 

There is an intimacy in all our joys, our sorrows, and oar- 
trials ; an intimacy and identity which makes them peculiar- 
ly our own ; so that they find not a just expression in the lan- 
guage of another. The language may be more select, more 
appropriate, in the estipiation of another who knows notour 
hearts, hut it is not our own, and but poorly expresses our 
emotions and desires. How variable withal, is this infinite, 
play of the passions in the heart ; and how prepost^ous the 
attempt to give utterance to them in one unvarying tone I 
As if the harp of David were always strung to the same key 
and sounded one unchanging note! First, stereotype the 
mind and heart of man, and then is he prepared to express 
his devotions in the unvarying letter of a liturgy. 

Amid all the ills that man is heir to, new and unforeseen 
calamities are ever and anon met with, which would natural- 
ly bring men to the throne of grace with supplications and 
entreaties of a special character. Shall we wait now until 
notice is given to the diocesan in the distant metropolis, and 
a prayer returned at last duly prepared for the occasion ? 
But before it comes, that occasion may have gone by, and 
given place to something ebe for which the bishop's form is 
altogether inappropriate. 

2. Liturgical forms become wearisome by constant r^e- 
tition. 

90* 
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The love of change is inherent in the breast of mao. 
We must hate variety. Without it, even our refined plea^ 
Aores lose their charm in a dull and dead monotony. So a 
liturgy, however excellent in diction, or noble in sentiment, 
loses its interest by perpetual repetition. The continual re- 
currence even of the best possible form, that of the Lord's 
prayer, injures its effect upon our own mind. We have 
heard it at the table in our daily meals; at morning and 
evening prayer, and in some instances it has been the only 
prayer offered in our hearing on such occasions ; at funerals, 
at marriages, in baptism, in confirmation, at the sacrament 
of the Lord's supper ; and in every public service, not once 
merely, but twice or thrice, and even more than' this ; as 
if no religious act could be rightly done, without the intro- 
duction somewhere of the Lord's prayer. Such ceaseless 
repetition only creates a weariness of spirit, in which one 
earnestly craves a freer and more informal mode of worship. 
Let the following testimony suffice for illustration. "How 
often have I been grieved to observe coldness and comp^a- 
tive indifference in the reading-desk, but warmth and anima- 
tion in the pulpit ! In how many different places have I 
been obliged to conclude, this man preaches in earnest, but 
prays with indifference ! I have asked myself, I have asked 
others, what is the reason of such conduct"^ The case so 
embarrassing to our churchman is easily explained. In the 
reading-desk, the Episcopal preacher utters the cold dicta^ 
tions of another ; in the pulpit he expresses the warm sug- 
gestions of his own heart. Here, accordingly, his utterance 
is instinct with life and spirit ; there it is changed by per- 
petual repetition into chilling indifference. 

8. The significancy of a liturgy is lost by its constant fep- 
<etition. 

To one who but seldom frequents an Episcopal house of 
worship, there may be much that is impressive in the liturgy. 

"* Cimrchman, in Christiaii Observer, 1804, p. 271. 
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But the inipression, we apprehend, mast be greatly dinaiDiflb^ 
ed by a constant attendance* The words of the prayer-bocJc, 
when grown faoiiliar, lose in a great degree, their signifi- 
cancy. They fall upon the ear like the murmur of the distant 
waterfall, lulling the mind to repose, or leaving it to the un- 
disturbed enjoyment of its idle musings. The listless inat- 
tention of men to the reading of the Scrijptures, is a subject 
of public and painful notoriety ; and the reason assigned is, 
liiat, by long familiarity and constant repetition, the words 
even of the great . Jehovah fall upon the ear without making 
any adequate impression on the mind. The same result, in 
a much higher degree, may be expected from the constant 
recital of the liturgy. It may be a form of sound words ; but 
it becomes in time no more than a form of words, received poih 
sivdy and without producing the requisite, impression. *' This 
same service, now repeated for the thousandth, the ten thou- 
sandth time — which has stood printed before the eye ever 
since it could* trace a line, which no moment of personal <Hr 
public excitement ever wanned or can' warm into a higher 
flight, — ^this same weary monotony for youth and age — ^thia 
eternal dead letter loses much of its power by long ptractice, 
and dwells often in the memory after it has ceased to touch 
the heart." 

4. A liturgy is often not in harmony with the subject of 
discourse. 

The preceding remarks relate to the disadvantages of the 
liturgy to tfae.people ; the present, and some that follow, have 
reference to the inconvenience experienced by the clergyman 
from the same source. Every preacher knows the impor- 
tance of harmony in his services. And if permitted, in the 
freedom of primitive worship, to direct them accordingly, he 
studiously seeks to make the impression from the prayers, the 
psalmody, and the reading of the Scriptures, coincident with 
the subject of his sermon ; so that all may conspire to pro* 
dttce a single impression upon the hearer. The final result 
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upon tbe audience is ascribable in a great degree to the har- 
mony which pervades the entire service. But here tbe lit- 
urgy interposes its unyielding forms, to break up this har- 
mony of the service, and sadly to impair the effect of it upcHi 
the audience. 

5. The liturgy is not a suitable preparation for the imprech 
sion of the sermon: 

Much of the practical effect of the preacher's discourse de- 
pends upon the previous preparation of the mind for it This 
preparation results, in a great degree, from a happy adapta- 
tion of the preliminary sen^ices to this end. But the prelim- 
inaries of the liturgy move oh with unvarying formality, car- 
rying the mind, it may be, directly away from the subject of 
the discourse that is to follow, or leaving the audience unin- 
terested and unprepared for any quickened impression from 
the preacher. He rises to address them, with the disheart- 
ening conviction that they' are in no state rightly to receive 
what he has to say, he advances in his discourse, under the- 
consciousness that he is toiling at a tdsk that is too heavy for 
him ; and retires at last with the feeling that he has only la- 
bored in vain, and spent his strength for nought. So in the 
event, it appears; all has been done with cold and decent 
formality, but the profiting of the hearer is not apparent. 
How mtlch of the inefficacy^ of the pulpit in the Episcopal 
church is ascribable to this cause, we leave the reader to 
judge. 

6. A liturgy curtails unreasonably the time allotted to the 
sermcm. 

A sermon we know may be, and often is, too long ; it may 
also be too short Following the protracted recitals of the 
liturgy, it is necessarily crowded into a narrow space, at the 
cimclusion of a service which has already unfitted the audience 
for a calm; sustained attention to the preacher. What he has 
to say, must be quickly said; he therefore hurries through a 
brief and superficial exposition of his subject, and dismiflses 
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it wUh a hasty ^plication, before it has had time to assume 
in the* hearer's micd that importance which belongs to its mo- 
mentous truths. And. the final result is that it falls powerless 
upon the consciences of the audience; 

7. The liturgy exalts the inventions of man above the truth 
of God. 

The liturgy is ever prominently before the audience ; claim- 
ing the first attention, the highest place in all the acts of wor- 
ship. In some liturgies the reading of the Scriptures forms 
no part of the public service, and in others, the word of God 
is mixed up with a mass of foreign ingredients which do but 
neutralize its power. The tendency of the whole arrang&> 
ment is to keep back the word of God, to hold in check its 
power, to rob religious truth of its chief glory as the meuis 
of salvation, and to substitute in its place a system of mere 
formalism. 

In this connection, the profound remarks of Archbishop 
Whately, respecting undue reliance on human authority, are 
worthy of serious consideration. He exposes with great force 
the disposition of men, to ''obtrude into the' place of Scr^ 
ture, creeds, catechisms, and liturgies, and other such com^ 
positions, set forth by any church." This disposition he ach 
eribes to deep seated principles of our nature. He supposes 
that nothing but a miraculous providence could have so di- 
rected the qxwtles and primitive Christians, that they left no 
such formulary of religious worship, or compend of the Chrii^ 
tian faith. *' Such asystematic course of instruction, carry- 
ing with it divine authority, would have superseded the fruning 
of any others — ^nay, would have made even the alteration of a 
single word, of what would on this supposition have been 
Scripture, appear an impious presumption. ... So that there 
would have been an almost inevitable danger, that such -an 
authoritative list of credenda would have been regarded, by a 
large proportion of Christians, with a blind, unthinking reve» 
rence, which would have exerted no influence <m the charac- 
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ler. They would have had a form of godliness; but, deny- 
ing the power thereof, the form itself would have remained 
with them only the corpse of departed religion."^ 

Ought not then this momentous consideration to excite a 
wise jealousy of a tendency, which may so easily be abused ? 
In our mind, it is an urgent reason for confining the ceremo- 
nials of religion within the strictest limits. But this continu- 
al recital of creeds and confessions, this perpetual profession 
of faith in the " holy catholic church," these rites of the ritu- 
al ever recurring, and foremost in importance, to which every 
thing else gives place in public worship, — ^who can doubt the 
practical influence of all this? It casts into shade and dis- 
tance God's own word. It brings forward the dictations of 
canonized tradition as the rule of faith and of worship ; and 
spiritual truth is forgotten in this parading of the ceremo- 
nials of religion. 

8. The book of Common Prayer dishonors the holy sab- 
bath. 

We have sought in vain for any clear expression of the di- 
vine authority of the Lord's day. It is specified in the calen- 
dar among many other holy days of the church, some of which 
seem to be regarded with equal reverence. The q>ecifi- 
cations respecting it, all serve to direct the mind to it as 
merely an ordinance of the church. They bring it down from 
its lofty place as a divine institution, and blend it unworthily 
with a multitude of saints' days, which a blind superstition 
first established and still venerates. When the true doctrine 
of the sacred sabbath was. first promulgated, it encountered 
for half a century the furious opposition of the established 
church on this very principle, that it was derogatory to the 
authority of the church, and to the reverence due to its festivals 
and fasts. The advocates of this doctrine were suspended 
from their ministerial duties, deposed and imprisoned for da^• 
ing to assert, that this holy sabbath depended on higher au- 

w Errors of Homanismi pp. 49— 6X. 
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thority than the usage and decrees x>f the church. Whatever 
may be the sentiments of Episcopalians at present respecting 
this day, we cannot resist the conviction, that it has in the 
prayer-book no higher place than the other holy days of the 
church. 

9. We object to the .popish origin and tendencies of the 
English liturgy. 

It is a translation and compend of the popish ritual, and 
slill- savors too strongly of its origin. We hear, indeed, so 
much of this *' excellent," "this noble and pathetic liturgy," 
that it seems almost like sacrilege to touch that holy thing 
with other sentiments than those of profound veneration. But 
we dislike its origin, and the character which it inherits. 
Must we, in this nineteenth century, go back to the dark 
ages of popery, and learn from her traditions, her supersti- 
tions, how we may best worship God in spirit and in truth? 
But this " pathetic litany," " this noble liturgy," it is said, — 
** is it not admirable?" To which we must still reply, 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes !^ 

Let us examine a Httle. What change has the liturgy un- 
dergone, in passing over from the Romish to the English 
church j and what is the difierence between the religion of 
the two churches. The chief points of distinction, accord- 
ing to Hallam, are the following: 

1. The liturgy was translated into the vernacular language 
of the people. Formerly, it had been in an unknown tongue. 

2. Its acts of idolatrous worship to saints and images were 
expunged. 

3. Auricular confession was done away; or rather it was 
left to every man's discretion, and went into neglect. 

4. ''The doctrine of transubstantiation, or the change, at 
the moment of consecration, of the substances of bread and 
wine into those of Christ's body and blood," was discarded. 

*♦ 1 dred the Greeks ; yea, when they offer gyilea. — Hoioard's Trant^ 
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5. The cdibMf of the dtxgj was mboliBhed.s 
With these iDodificatiaiu the religioa of Rome became 
tti;ic (fthe church of England. And to this day, her ritual, 
cTudd; GiriDed in ibe iofaney of {HvtealaniBni, which Milton 
ili'iinniinaiei " an eilract of the mass trandated," coalinuea 
with tittle Tariation to he the liturgy of the whole Epkatsopal 
cliurdi in England and America. Like the anuent litm^iea, 
it waej>r^ared for a priesthood who were too ignorant to 
conduct religious worship with decenoj without h. Even 
tlir hook of honilies was drawn up at the same time, " to 
su|>pty the defect of preaching, which few of the dergjr at 
that time were capable of performing."^ 

Multitudes in the kingdom were stron^j attached still to 
th(? Roman Catholic religioa. It was a poJi^c measare to 
conciliate these as far as possible. For various reasons, 
the Reformers songlit to make a gradtud, rather than an 
abrupt departure from popery. The liturgy vccordinglj had 
then, and still retains many popish affinities. These we seen 
in the canonizing of saints, and celebration c^ saint's days; 
in ihe absolution by the priests, modified so as to anite the 
Ptiiteftant idea of forgiveness of sin hy God alone, with the 
pojiish absolution by the priest; in the endless reiterations <rf 
the Lard's prayer ; in the inordinate prominence that is giv- 
en to liturgical forms; in the qualified and cautious phrase- 
olo^ry of the communion service, and the special care that all 
the cimseerated bread and wine ahtli be eaten and drunk, so 
that none of it shall be carried out of the church, — a point 
upnn which the papists are ridiculously superstitious.^'' These 

"• Conititutional History, Vol. I. pp. 116 — 1S6. 

»= Nesl'i Histflry of Puritans, 1. p. 90. HeUierLngton'a Hiatorj of 
Wpstiainster UivineB, p. 21. 

" !■ Um arnendmpnt or the litacgf , under Elix&betfa, ■■ the word* 
UBed il dwtributing tbr elementi. were so contrired u neither to aC- 
fend the Pupiab, or Lathertn, oi Zuinglian communicuil." — Hallam't 
Contt. Hut. Vol. 1. p. 150 note. Very catholic and accommodatiDg, 
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piDfpish tenets are seen panicuhrly in the baptidnitd regenera- 
tlewa of the liturgy, by whrohs the child beeomes ** regeiicfate,, 
and grafted into the body of Christ's church. . . . We yield thee* 
hofirty thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath pleased thee- 
to regenerate this infant with thy Holy Spirit, to receive hiftt^ 
for thine own chiW by adoption." The order of confirmatiOAi 
18 so conducted as to confirm one in the delusion, that he ha» 
become " regenerate by water, and the Holy Ghost," through 
the mstmtmentality of this rite, rather than- by ih^i grace 
which is the gift of God, The burial service, also, isexceed- 
iitgly objeetionable. ''Forasmuch as it hath pleased Al^ 
mighty God, of his great mercy, to take ut(^ kimseif ih& soaV 
of our deceased brother here departed, we therefore commit^ 
his body to the ground ; ' earth to earth, ash^s to ashes, dusftr 
to-dust, m sure andcertmn hopevf tht resurr'ectim T& ttirndt 
life through our Lord Jesiis Christ." This is said of every 
one alike, however profligate his life, however hc^eless his 
death. In the American service, instead of this, at the grave 
is said or sung, " I heard a voice from heaven, saying linto^ 
me, *-Writej from henceforth bl<essed are the dead who die in 
the Lord; even so, saith the Spirit, for they rest from their 
labors.' " Rev. 14: 13. The practical influence of this ser^ 
vice is appsirent from the following remark of Archbishc^ 
Whately. ** I have known a person^ in speaking of a deceas- 
ed neighbor, whose character had been itreligious and profit- 
gate, remark, how great a comfort it was to hear the words 
of the funeral service read over her, * because, poor woman, 
she had been such a bad liver.' "^8 

Without controversy, a temporizing policy guided the. 
early Reformers in the preparation of the English prayer- 
book. However many of the Episcopal church may repu- 
diate the semi-popish delusion of Puseyism, which has come 
up over the length and breadth of our land, it is indirectly 

*• Errprs of Romanism, p. 55. 

ai 
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9opportecl, if not (rfainly taught, in her ritual The English 
reformers attempted a sinful compromise with the corruptions 
of the church of Rome. In the language of Macaulay, *' The 
scheme was merely to rob the Babylonian enchantress of her 
ornaments ; to transfer the full cup of her sorceries to t>ther 
bands, spilling as little as possible by the way. The Cath- 
olic doctrines and rites were to be retained in the church of 
£ngland."90 

The great effort of a large party in this church at present 
is to reinstate these popish doctrines and rites — an effort 
which Roman Catholics regard with the deepest interest ^ 
The celebrated Dr. Wiseman expresses, in the liFeliest terms, 
his gratification at " the movement" of the Oxford Tracta- 
liana " towards Catholic ideas and Catholic feelings." He 
has " watched its progress with growing interest," because 
he ** saw in it the surest guarantee and principk of success. 
The course which we (papists) ought to pursue seems simple 
vad clear, — to admire and bless^ and, at the same time, to SC" 
cond 9nd favor, as far as human means can, the course which 
God's providence has opened, and is pursuing ; but to be 
careful how we thwart it. It seems to me impossible to read 
the works of the Oxford divines, and especially to follow them 
chronologically without discovering a daily approach towards 
our hd>y church, both in doctrine and afiectionate feeling; 
Our saints, our popes, our rites and ceremonies, offices, nay, 
our very rubrics are precious in their eyes, far alas beyond 
what many of us consider them."^® 

^ Review of Hallam's Constitutional History. See in the Appen- 
dix a further illustration of this. 
^ Cited m Rev. II. H. Beamish's Letter to Dr. Pusey, p. 9. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PSALMODY OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

The singiag of spiritual songs constituted, from the he? 
ginning, an interesting and important part of religious wor- 
ship in the primitive church. The course of our remarks 
on this sul^ject will lead us to consider, 

I. The argument for Christian psalmody as a part of re- 
ligious worship. 

n. The mode of singing, in the ancient church. 
III. The changes in ^he psalmody of the church. 

^ I. Argument for the psalmody of the primitive church. 

1. From reason. 

Praise is the appropriate language of devotion. A fer- 
vent spirit of devotion instinctively seeks to express itself in 
song. In the strains of poetry, joined with the melody of 
music, it finds an easy and natural utterance of its elevated 
emotions. Can it be doubted, then, that that Spirit which 
was shed abroad upon the disciples after our Lord's ascension, 
would direct them to the continued use of the sacred psalm- 
ody of their own Scriptures, indited by the inspiration of 
the same Spirit ? Is it unreasonable to suppose, that the 
glad spirit with which they continued praising God, might, 
direct them to indite other spiritual songs to the praise of 
their Lord, whose wondrous life and death so employed their 
contemplations, and whose love so inspired their hearts? 
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The opinion has been expressed by Grotius, and is supported 
by many others, that we have, in Acts 4 : 24 — 90, an epi- 
tome of such an early Christian hymn to Christ.^ 

2. From analogy. 

The singing of songs constituted a great part of the re- 
ligious worship of all ancient nations. In all their religioas 
festivals, and in their temples, those pagan nations sung to 
the praise of their idd gods.3 The worship of the Jews^ 
not only in the temple, but in their synagogues and in theiir 
private dwellings, was celebrated with sacred hymns to God. 
jifany of the loftiest, sweetest strains of Hebrew poetry were 
song by their sacred minstrels on such occasions. Christ, 
himself, in his final interview with his disciples, before his 
crucifixion, sung with them the customary paschal songs, at 
the institution of the sacrament ;^ and, by his example, san&- 
tified the use of sacred songs in the Christian church. All 
analogy drawn from other forms of religious worship, pagan 
and Jewish, requires us to ascribe to the primitive Christians 
the use of spiritual songs in their public devotions. 

3. From Scripture. 

The same is clearly indicated in the writings of the New 
Testament. 

Without doubt, in the opinion of Miinter,^ the gift of the 

» Comp. Augusti, DenkwOrdigkeiten, Vol. V. 248. 
• Semper id est cordi musis, semperque poetis 
Ut divos celebrent, laudes celebrentqae Tironim 

Tkeooritus^ cited by Gerbtriy MusUm Sacra, T. 1 . 

Pref. Comp. 61. § 5, in which, are many 

references of a similar kind. 

The collect for such occasions is comprised in Psalms 113 — 118, 

we first two before the paschal supper, and the remainder after it. 

The theory has been advanced, but without reason, that Christ him- 

eelf mdited the hymn on this occasion. Neither is it necessary to 

Buppose that all the hymns above-mentioned were sung by him and 

the disciples at this time. 

* Com. MQnter, Metriscb. Uebers#t«. der Ofieobar. Jobum. Vor- 
•^, S. 17. 
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Hdy Spirit on the day of Pentecost was accompanied with 
poetic inspiration, to which the disciples gave utterance in 
the rhapsodies of spiritual songs. Acts 2 : 4, 13, 47. The 
opinion of Grotius and others, with reference to Acts 4: 
24*-=-30, has already been mentioned. But there are other 
passages which clearly indicate the use of religious songs in 
the worship of God. Paul and Silas, lacerated by the cruel 
scourging which they had received, and in close confinem^ 
in the inner prison, prayed and sang praises to God at mid- 
night. Acts 16 : 25. The use of psalms and hymns, and 
spiritual songs, moreover, is directly enjoined upon the 
churches, by the apostle, as an essential part of religious de- 
votions. Col. 3 : 16. Eph. 5 : 19. The latter epistle was a 
circular letter to the Gentile churches of Asia ;^ and, there- 
fore, in connection with that to the church at Colosse, is ex- 
plicit authority for the use of Christian psalmody in the re- 
ligious worship of the apostolical churches.^^ 

The use of such psalmody, evidently, was not restricted 
merely to the public worship of God. In connection with 
the passage from Ephesians, the apostle warns those whom 
he addresses against the use of wine, and the excesses to 
which it leads, with evident reference to those abuses which 
dishonored their sacramental supper and love-feasts. In op- 
position to the vain songs which, in such excesses, they might 
be disposed to sing, they are urged to the sober, religious use 
of psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. 

The phraseology, therefore, indicates that they were not 
restricted to the use of the psalms of David merely, as in 
the Jewish worship ; but were at liberty to employ others of 
appropriate religious character in their devotions. It seems 
also that the Corinthians were accustomed to make use of 
songs composed for the occasion. 1 Cor. 14: 26. And 

^ Neander's Apost. &irch. I. 450, 3d ed. 

* All thifl 18 shown at length by J. G. Walch, De Hymnia Eccle- 
■iae Apo0tolicae. 

81* 
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Ihod^ the apostle had occasion to correct their disorderly pro- 
ceedings, it does not appear that he forbade the ose of soch 
SMigs. On the contrary, there is the highest probability 
that the apostolical churches did not restrict themsdves 
flunply to the use oi the Jewish Psalter. And the evidence 
if sufficiently clear, that the primitive churches very early 
employed, in their devotions, not merely the psalms, appro- 
priately so called, but hymns and spiritual songs indited for 
4he worship of the Christian church. 

Grotius and others h^ve supposed that some fragments of 
these e^rly hymqs are contained, not only as above-mention- 
ed, in Acts, but perhaps, also, in 1 Tim. 3: 16. Something 
like poetic antithesis they have imagined to be contained in 
1 Tim. 1 : I. 2 Tim. 2: 11—13. The expression in Rev- 
^atbn, " I am Alpha and Omega ; the first and the last," 
has been ascribed to the same origin, as has also Rev. 4: 8^ 
together with the song of Moses and the Lamb, Ilev. 15: 3, and 
the songs of the elders and the beasts. Rev. 5 : d — 14. Cer- 
tain parts of the book itself have been suf^posed to be strict- 
ly poetical, and may have been used as such in Christian 
worship, such as Rev. 1: 4—8. 11: 15—19. 15: 3, 4. 21: 
1 — 8. 22: 10 — 18. But the argument is not conclusive; 
and all the learned criticism, the talent, and the taste that 
faave been employed on this point, leave us little else than un- 
certain conjecture on which to build an hypothesis. 

4. From history. 

The earliest authentic record on this subject is the cele- 
brated letter from Pliny to Trajan, just at the close of the 
apostolical age, A. D. 103, 104. In the investigations which 
he instituted against the Christians of his period, he discover- 
ed, among other things, that they were accustomed to me^ 
before day, to offer praise to Christ as God, or as a God, as 
some contend that it should be rendered.^ The expressicm 

"* Carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere sec am invicem. — EpisL Lib. 
10.97. 
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is somewhat equivocal, and might be used with reference to 
the ascription of praise in prayer, or in song. But it appeaors 
that these Christians rehearsed their carmen inmcem, alter' 
natefyy as if in responsive songs, according to the ancient 
custom of singing in the Jewish worship. Tertollian, only a 
century later, evidently understood the passage to be descri{^ 
tive of this mode c^ wori^ipping God and Christ, for he says 
that Pliny intended to express nothing else than assemblies 
before the dawn of the morning, for singing praise to Christ 
and to God, coetus antehtcanoSf ad canendum Christo et Deofi 
Eusebius also gives the passage a similar interpretation, say** 
ing, that Pliny could find nothing against them save that, 
arising at the dawn of the morning, they sang hymns to Christ 
as God, rtkiiv ro ya dfia t^ m disyeiQOfiivwg rov Xqujtov 
®eov dUtfy vfivEiv,^ Viewed in this light, according to the 
most approved interpretation of the passage, it becomes evi« 
dence of the use of Christian psalmody among the Christians 
immediately subsequent to the age of the apostles. ^^ Ter- 
tuUian himself also distinctly testifies to the use of songs to the 
praig^ of God, by the primitive Christians. Every one, he says, 
was invited in their public worship to sing unto God, accord- 
ing to his ability, either from the Scriptures, or de propria in- 
genio, one indited by himself^ according to the interpretation 
joi Miinter. Whatever may be the meaning of this phrase, 
the passage clearly asserts the use of Christian psalmody in 
their religious worship. Again, he speaks of singing, in con- 
nection with the reading of the Scriptures, exhortations, and 
prayer in public worship.^^ Eusebius also speaks of singing 
in a similar manner. ^^ 

Justin Martyr also mentions the songs and hymns of the 
Ephesian Christians. ** We manifest our gratitude to him 
by worshipping him in spiritual songs and hymns, praising 

8 Apolog. c.% 9 Eccl. Hist. Lil^. 3. 38. 

w Manter, Metrisch. Offenbar. S. 25. 

" De Anima, c. 9. » Vit. ConBt Lib..4.*c. 45. 
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him for our birth, for our health, for the vicissitudes of the 
seasoDs, and for the hopes of immortality/'^^ 

The testimony of Origen, t A. D. 254, again, of the church 
of Alexandria, is to the same effect In answer to the charge 
of Celsus, that the Christians worshipped the great God, and 
sang hymns also to the son and to Minenra, he says, '* we 
know the contrary, for these hymns are to him who alone is 
called God over all, and to his only begotten [Son]."^^ 

Eusebius also has left on record the important testimony of 
Caius, as is generally supposed, an ancient historian, and 
contemporary of Tertullian. " Who knows not the writings 
of Irenaeus, Melito, and others, which exhibit Christ as God 
and man ? And how many songs and odes of the brethren 
there are, written from the beginning, jam pridem, a long 
time sinctt by believers, which offer praise to Christ as the 
Word of God, ascribing divinity to him.*'^^ This passage not 
only presents a new and independent testimony to the use of 
spiritual songs in the Christian church, from the remotest 
antiquity, dft aQXfjSf to the praise of Chrbt as divine, but it 
shows that these, in great numbers, had been committed to 
writing, as it appears, for continued use. So that we here 
have evidence of the existence of a Christian hymn-book from 
the beginning. 

Christ, the only-begotten of the Father, is the burden of 
these primitive songs and hymns. Here is he set forth doc- 

^ Apol. c. 13. Jufltin Martyr wrote, as ie supposed, also a work 
on Christian Psalmodjr, the loss of which we have deeply to deplore. 
Living within half a century of the age of the apostles it would l>e 
particularly interesting to receive from him a treatise on this inter- 
esting subject. The references are from Semisch, Euseb. EqcI. Hist. 
Lib. 4. c. 18. and Phot, fiibl. Cod. Vol. 1. p. 95. o imyQafi/buvog 
%lf6XTTjQ. Comp. Fabric. Bibliothec. Graec. ed Harl. VII. p. 67. 

>* Against Celsum, Lib. 8. c. 67. p. 792, ed. Ruaei : vfivovQ yd^ eig 
lU^w xbv inl naoi k6y6fMvw dtov^ ual rdv(MVoyivi{ avrov- 

'* IlaaXfiol di oaoi mtnl t^dai ddtX^iSv ano^xv^ ^^^ matiop y(f(up&- 
ea$, T^ XSyov xov Biov viv X^uttdp vfivoim ^eoloyovvteg^ — Eetl, 
mn. Lib. 6. 38. 
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trinalfy, 'd^&>h>yi)t(is, us the incarnate Word of God^ qs 
God and man. His luediatorial c)iaracter was the subject of 
the songs of these apostolical and primitive saints. This 
sacred theme inspired the earliest anthems of the Christian 
church ; aud, as it has ever been the subject of her sweet- 
est melodies and lofliest strains, so doubtless will it continue 
to be, until the last of her ransomed sons shall end the songs 
of, the redeemed on earth, and wake his harp to nobler, 
sweeter strains in heaven. ^^ 

One ancient hymn of the primitive church appears to 
have come down to us entire, from that distant period. It 
is found, indeed, in the Paedagoge of Clement of Alexan- 
dria, a work bearing date some hundred and fifly years from 
the time of the apostles ; but it is ascribed to another, and 
assigned to an earlier origin. It is wanting in some of the 
manuscripts of Clement. It contains figurative language 
and forms of expression which were familiscr to the church 
at an earlier date ; and, for various reasons, is regarded hy 
Miinter and Bul],i7 as a venerable relic of the early church, 
which has escaped the ravages of time, and still reinains, a 
solitary remnant of the Christian ps^mody;ci* .that early age. 
However this may be, it is certaii^ly very anciept, and the 
earliest that has been preserved and transmitted to us. Jt is 
a hymn to Christ ; and, though regarded merely as a poetical 
production it has little claim to consideration, it shows what 

'•"Whatever may be the doctrinal truth in regard to the character 
of Christ, it is abundantly evident, that he was worshipped as divine 
in the prayers and psalmody of the primitive church. See the au- 
thor's Christian Antiquities, pp. 203—206. This truth, again, is con- 
firmed by the fact mentioned by Neander, that, ** In the controversy 
with the Unitarians, at the close of the second and beginning of the 
third century, their opponents appealed to those hymns in which, 
aforetime, Christ had been worshipped as God." — AUgem. Kirch, 
Hist, I. 523, 2d ed. 

'7 Metrisch. Offenbar., S. 32. Bull's DefenBio fidei Nicaenae, § 
111. c. 2. p. 316, cited by MOnter. 
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was ilie strain of their derotioDB. We see in it the heart of 
primitive piety laboring to give utterance to its etnotious of 
wonder, love and gratitude, in view of the offices and cha- 
racter of the great RedeemerJ^ It is not found in the later 
collt'cU of the church, becauae, as is supposed, it was 
iboughl to resemble, in its measure and antipbonal structure, 
tlic MUigs which were used in pagan worship. 

The songs of the primitive Christians were not restricted 
to tlieir public derotiona. In their social circles, and around 
their domestic altars, they worshipped God in the sacred song ; 
and, in their dail; occupations, they were wont to relieve 
their toil and relVeeh their ^irits, by renewing their favorite 
Boiii^s of Zion. Persecuted and afflicted as they oflen were, 
— in Htdilary cells of the prison, in the more dismal abodes of 
the mines to which they were doomed, of as wandering ex- 
iles in foceiga countries, — still they forgot not to sing the 
Lord's song in the prison or the mine, «■ in the strange lands 
to wliicb tb^ were driven.i' 

II. Mode of singing in the ancient church. 

Both the Jews in their temple service, and the Greeks in 
their idol worship, were accustomed to sing with the accom- 
paciiinent of instrumental music. The converts to Christiani- 
ty accordingly must have been familiar with tbis mode of 
Binding. The word, yiaUetv, which the apostle uses in Eph. 
6: 19, is supposed by critics to indicate that they sang with 

'^ The reader will find this hymn la the suUiar'a Christian Anti- 
quities, pp. mis, 227. It !■ an snapaeBtic ode, with occasional inter- 
changes of spondees and dacljla, which this measure admits. It is 
suppiiaed also to coniist of parts which msj hire been sang in re- 
sponses. The dirisioDs are as follows,— lines, 1_10, 11— 8S, 29—45, 
46—63. 

" Conp. Jamieaon, cited in Christian Antiqaities, p. 375. It would 
ijut be dilRcultto adduce original authorises to this eSfect, but wemu'at 
confine ourselvea More particularly to the devotional psalmody of their 
public worship. 
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such accompaniiQ^nats. The same ia supposed by some to be 
intimated by the golden harps which John, in the Apocaiypse, 
put. into the hands of the four-and-twenty elders. But it is 
generally admitted, that the primitive Christians employed no 
instrumental music in their religious worship. Neither Am« 
brose, nor Basil, nor Chrysostom,^ in the noble encomiums 
which they severally pronounce upon music, make any men*' 
tion of instrumental music Basil condemns it as minister- 
ing only to the depraved passions of men.^^ 

It seems from the epistle o( Pliny, that the Christians of 
whom he speaks, sang akemately, in responses. The ancient 
hymn from Clement above-mentioned, seems to be construct- 
ed with reference to this method of singing. There is, also, 
an ancient but groundless tradition extant in Socrates,^^ that 
Ignatius was the first to introduce this style of music in the 
church at Antioch. It was familiar to the Jews, who often 
sang responsivdy in the worship of the temple. In some in- 
stances, the same style of singing may have been practised in 
the primitive church. But responsive singing is generally 
allowed not to have been in common use during the first three 
hundred years of the Christian era. This mode of singing 
was common in the theatres and temples of the Gentiles, and 
for this reason was generally discarded by the primitive Chris- 
tians.^ It was first practised in the Syrian churches ; it was 
introduced into the Eastern churches by Flavian and Diodo- 
rus, in the -middle of the fourth century ;®* from them it was 
transferred by Ambrose, A. D. 370, to those of the West, and 

» Ambrose, in Ps. 1. Praef p. 740. Basil, in Ps. 1. Vol. II. p. 713. 
Chrysostom, in Ps 41. Vol. V. p. 131. 

« Horn. 4. Vol. I. p. 33. 

« Eccl. Hist. Lib 6. c. 8. 

^ Theodorus Mopsoes. quoted by Nicetas Momin. Thesaar. ortho- 
dox, Lib 5. c. 30. in Biblioth. Vet. Pat. XXV. p. 161. --^ugustiy 
DmkicHrdigktitenj Vol. V. 5^78. 

*• Theodoret,^ Eccl. Hist. Lib. 2. c. 19. p. 682. 
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We are informed by Chrytoetom, that it was an ancient cas- 
toRi to sing the 140th pealin erery evening ; and that the 
Christiana continued through life the constant singing of this 
psahn.^* The song of Zion was a sacred fountain, which, 
like living waters in a desert, sustained in this barren wil- 
derness the growth and vigor of primitive piety, and over- 
spread with perpetual verdure the vineyard of the Lord. 
On this point the sentiments of Herder are peculiarly interest- 
ing ; and no one can speak with more authority respecting 
the psalmody of the ancient church. Speaking of the ear- 
liest hymns of the Latin church, after remarking that they 
exhibit little poetic talent or classic taste, he adds, " But who 
can deny their influence and power over the soul T These 
sacred hymns of many hundred years' standing, and yet at 
every repetition still new and unimpaired in interest — ^what a 
blessing have they been lo poor human nature! They go 
with the solitary into his cell, and attend the afflicted in dis- 
tress, in want, and to the grave. While singing these, one 
forgets his toil, and his fainting, sorrowful spmt soars in he»> 
venly joys to another world. Back to earth he comes to \» 
bor, to toil, to suffer in silence and to conquer. How rich 
the boon, how great the power of these hymni^"^ He pro- 
ceeds to say, that there is in these an efficacy and power which 
lighter songs, which philosophy itself can never have; a 
.power which is not ascribable to anything new or sti4king 
in sentiment, or powerful in expression. And then raises 
the question, ** whence then have they this mighty power 1 

^ Chrysost. in Ps. 140. Tom. 5. p. 427. 

^ Augustine gives the following account of the power of this 
music over him on the occasion of his baptism. *** Oh how freely waa 
I made to weep by these hymns and spiritual songs ; transported by 
tlie Toices of the congregation sweetly smging. The melody of their 
voices filled my ear, and divine truth was poured into ray heart. 
Then burned the sacred flame of devotion in my soul, and guying 
tears flowed from my eyes, as well they might." — Confess, Lib. 9. 
c. 9. p. 118. 
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what is it that so moves net" To which he re{^ies, sinh 
pUcUy and truih. " Embodying the great and sim{rie truths 
of xeligion, they speak the sentiment of a uniTersal creed — 
they are the expression of one heart and one faith. The 
greater part are suitable to be sung on all occasions, and daily 
te be repeated. Others are adapted to certain festivals ; and as 
Uiese return in endless successiiNi, so the sacred song perpet- 
ually repeats the Christian faith. Though rude, and void of 
refined taste, they all speak to the heart ; and, by ceaseless re- 
petition, sink deep the impress of truth. Like these, the 
aacred song should ever be the simple oflfering of nature, an 
incense of sweet odors, perpetually recurring, with a fra- 
grance that suffers bo abatement."^ Such is the simple 
power of. truth wrought into the soul by the hallowed devo- 
tions of the sanctuary. Striking the deepest princif^es of 
ear nature, stirring the strongest passions pf the heart, and 
mingling with our most tender recollections and dearest 
.hopes, is it strimge Uiat the simple truths and rude air of the 
sacred song should deeply move us? So presented, they 
only grow -in interest by continued repetition. And in the 
lapse of years, these time-hallowed associations do but sink 
the deeper, in J;he soul : 

*'Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear." 

IIL Changes in the psalmody of the church. 

In the course of a few centuries from the fourth onward , 
several variations were introduced in the mode of performing 
this part of public worship, the effect of which was to with- 
,draw the people from any direct participation in it, and to 
destroy in a great degree its moral power. 

1. The first of these changes has been already mentioned^ 
' siiq^iug alternately by responses. This was introduced into 

^ Briefe zar fieforderung der Humanitat. 7. Samml. S. 28 sq. 
Cited by Angnsti, DenkwQrdigkeiten, VoL V. a 296,297. 
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the Syriac cbarches, afterwardt into iha Eastern chnrch, and 
finally, into the Western, by Ambrose. In tbis the congre- 
gation still bore some part, all uniting in tbe cboras, and 
singing tbe responses. 

2. Tbe appointment of singers as a distbct class of officers 
in tbe cburcb, for tbis part of religious worsbip, marks another 
alteration in tbe psalmody of tbe cburcb. These were first 
appointed in tbe fourth century. But tbe people continued, 
lor a century or more, to enjoy their ancient privilege of all 
singing together. 

3. Various restrictions were from time to time laid upon 
tbe use of hymns of human composition, in distinction from 
the inspired psalms of David. Heretics of every name had 
their sacred hymns, suited to their own religious belief, which 
had great effect in propagating their errors. To resist their 
encroachments, the established cburcb was driven to tbe ne- 
cessity, either of cultivating and improving its own psalmody, 
or of opposing its authority to stay tbe progress of this evil. 
The former was the expedient of Ambrose, Hilary, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Augustine, etc. But the other al- 
lemative in turn was also attempted. The churches by ec- 
clesiastical authority were restricted to tbe use of the Psalter 
and other canonical songs of the Scriptures. All hymns of 
merely human composition were prohibited, as of a dangerous 
tendency and unsuitable to tbe purposes of public worship. 
The synod of Laodicea, A. D. 344 — 346, c 60, passed a de* 
cree to that effect Tbe decree was not, however, fully en- 
forced. But this and similar efforts on the part of the clergy, 
had the effect to discourage the use of such religious songs. 
The Arians of that age also opposed these ancient sacred 
hymns, for a different.reason, and cultivated a higher style of 
sacred music. 

4. The introduction of instrumental music. The tenden- 
cy of this was to secularize the music of the church, and to 
encourage singing by a choir. Such musical accompani- 
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flietttB were gradually introduced ; but they can hardly be 
Mgned to a period earlier than the fifth and sixth centuries. 
Organs were unknown in church until the eighth or ninth 
century. Previous to this they had their place in the theatre, 
rather than in the church. They were never regarded with 
&Tor in the Eastern church, and were vehemently opposed in 
nany places in Uie West In. Scotland no organ is allowed, 
toi this day, excq>t in a few Episcopal churches. '' In. the 
English convocation, held A. D. 1562, in queen Elizabeth's 
time, for settling of the liturgy, the retaining of organs was 
carried only 6y a casting vaie" 

5, The introdaction of profane, secular music mio the ciureh 
was one of the principal means of corrupting the psalmody of 
the church. An artificial, theatrical style of music, having no 
lenity to the worship of God, began to take the place of 
those solemn airs which before had inspired the devotions of 
His pec^le. The music of the theatre was transferred to the 
ehurch; which, accordingly,- became the scene c^ theatrical 
pomp and display, rather than the house of prayer and of 
praise, to inspire, by its appropriate and solemn rites, the 
spiritual worship of God. The consequences of indulging 
this depraved taste for secular music in the church are exhibH 
ted by Neander in the following extract. " We have to re- 
gret, that both in the Eastern and the Western church, Uieir 
sacred muwc had already assumed an artificial and theatrical 
i^aracter j and was so far removed from its original simplicity, 
that even in the fourth century^ the abbot Pambo of Egypt 
complained that heathen melodies, [accompanied as it seems 
with the action of the hands and the feet,] had been intro* 
duced into their church psalmody.''^^ laidorus of Pelusium, 
also complained of the theatrical singing, especially of the 
women, which, instead d* inducing penitence for sin, tended 

Tttfiaivovai (fdXXovoi?) ^oSas. — Scriptores Ecclemastici, De Mu- 
flica, T. 1. 1784. p. 3. 

3a» 
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MQoli more to awaken.Biiiful deBire&^s Jerome, abo, in 
marking upon Eph. 5 : 19, says, " May all hear k wiiooe 
baaineaa it is to sing in the church. Not with the voices bat 
with the heart, we sing praises to God. Not like the coa&- 
dians shoald they raise their sweet and liquid notes to entar* 
tain the assembry with theatrical songs and melodies in the 
clrarch ; but the fear of God, piety, and the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, should inspire our fKMigs. Then would not the 
▼oiee <^ the singers, but the utterance of the divine word> ex* 
pel the evil ^irit from those who like Saul are possessed wilh 
it But instead of this, that same spirit is invited rath«r lo 
the possession of those who have converted the house of God 
into a pagan theatre."^^ 

The assembly continued to bear some part in the psalmody 
of the church, even after this had beoome a cultivated 
theatrical art, for the practice of which, <Ae singers were i^ 
pointed, and trained as a distinct order in the church. The 
congregation may have, ccmtinued for a time to join in the 
ehorus or in responses. But is it conceivable that a pfomiaosK 
•OQS assembly could unite in such theatrical music as is hete 
the subject of complaint V Was not music, executed in this 
manner, an art which must require in its performers ja. de- 
gree of skill altogether superior to that which all the members 
of a congregation could be expected to possess ? 

6. The practice of sacred music, as an ornamental, culti- 
vated art, took it yet more completely from the people. It 
became an art which only a few. could learn. The many, 
UMtead of uniting their hearts and their voices in the songs 
of Zion, could only sit coldly by as spectators. A promis- 
cuous assembly, very obviously, could not be expected to 
^bear a prominent part in such theatrical music as is here the 
subject of consideration. They might, indeed, unite in some 

" Isidor. ?elu8. C. ]. Ep. 90. Biblioth. Vet Pat Vol. VII. p. 543. 
"> Comment, in £p. £ph. Lib. 3. c. 5. T. 4. p. 387. ed. Martiaiiay. 
Cited in Allgem. Kirch. Gesch. 11. S. 681, 2d ed. 
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siinpie chorus, and are generally understood not to have been 
«lt»ely excluded from all participation in tbe psalnuMiy of 
the church until the sixth . or seventh century. Grjegory ib^ 
Great was instrumental in bringing singing schools into re- 
pute, and after him Charlemagne. Organr came about this 
timie into use. But in the early periods of the Ghristtiuai 
ehiirch, instrumental music was. not in use in religious wor^ 
ship. 

7* The clergy eventually claimed the right of performio^ 
the sacred music as a privilege exebisively thtir awn. Thk 
expedient shut out the people from any participaitimi in this 
delightful part of public worship. 

Finally, the more effectually to exclude the people, * the 
singing was in Latin. Where that was. not the vernacular 
tongue, this rule was of necessity an effectual bar to the paN 
ticipation of- the people in this part of puNic worship. Bfr* 
sides, the doctrine was industriously propagated that the 
Latin was the appropriate language of devotion, which b«- 
oame not the profane lips of the laity, in- these religious s^ 
lemnities; but oidy those of the clergy, who had been con» 
secrated to the service of the sanctuary. The Reformation 
again * restored to the people their ancient and inestimable 
right But in the Roman Catholic churchy it is still divided 
between the chants of the priesis and the theatrical perfc^- 
niapce& of the choir, which effectually pervert the devotional 
ends of sacred music* 



REMARKS. 

I. To accomplish, in the happiest manner, the devotional 
ends of sacred music, the congregation should unitedly join 
in it 

In advancing an opinion so much opposed to the taste of 
the age, the writer has no expectation that it will be received 
with the consideration which, in his opinion, its importance 
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denands. For he caimol resbt the conrictioD, that in aep* 
araling the congregation generally from a partioipatioB ia 
this delightful part of poUic worship, we have taken the 
nost effectaal measure, as did the Catholic clergy in the 
pmod which has passed under ren^w, to destrc^ the deeo* 
Homd influence of sacred music. What^ may we ask, was 
the secret of the magic charm of sacred music, in the early 
Christian church 7 Whence its mighty influence over, those 
primitive saints! It was, that the great truths of religion 
were embodied in their psalmody, and set to such simple airs 
that all eould Uend their voices and their hevts in the sacred 
song ; and, though they may have exhibited little of whtt 
is denominated musical taste, or of the symphonies of a 
modern oratorio, they oflfered unto God the mdody of the 
heart, by for the noblest praise. Their sacred scmgs became, 
as we have seen, the baUads of the peof^e,^ sung at ail times, 
and upon every occasion. Religious truth became inwrou^t 
into the very soul of these Christians by their sacred aonga 
II entered, not only into their public 'devotions, but inlo 
their family worship, their domestic pleasures, and their so* 
cial entertainments. Thus religioos truth addressed itself 
to the hearts of the people in a manner the most persuasiTe 
|»ossiible. It became associated, both with the most endear- 
ing recolleetions of the heart, and its most hallowed aaso* 
oiations. Will the music of our churches, however skilfully 
played upon the organ, or sweetly sung by a few select 
voices, ever so move the heart, and mould the character (^ 
the whole society ? No ; like the cold corroscations of the 
Northern lights, it does but amuse and .delight the spectator 
fi»r a while, and then passes away, leaving the bosom dark 
and cheerless as before. But when the music of the church 
is let down from the orchestra to the congregation below, 

^ One has inrisely said, '* Let me make the ballads of the people, 
and 1 care not who makes their laws." Bat connected with religion 
Hieir power is immensely increased.- 
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tod runs with Its quickening influence, froni man to nHm, 
until all feel their soul asc«iding in the song which they 
miftedly raise to God, then it is that the 

" Heart grows warm with holy fire, 
And kindles with a pure desire." 

No one can witness the worship of the churches in Ger« 
many, without being struck with the devotional influence of 
their psalmody. They are a nation of singeis. Rarely is 
one seen in the church, whether old or young, who does not 
join in the song ;^^ and with an evident interest which it has 
not been the good fortune of the writer often to witness, or 
to experience in the churches of America. In .our country 
Uus subject is encompassed with intrinsic difficulties which 
we pass without remark. But were it possible ever to make 
the modification under consideration in our church-music^ 
even at the expense of the musical skill and talent which 
are now displayed^ we must believe that much would be gaiib- 
ed to the devotional influence of our sacred music. Whst 

*^ The singing is the most devotional part of the religious worship 
of ihe Lutheran and Evangelical churches of Germany, and in pro- 
portion to the oth^r parts of worship is extended to an inordinate 
length. For example, on one occasion in the ordinary serviees of the 
Sabbath, the singing before sermon was observed, by the writer, tooc- 
cnpy fifty minutes. In the course of this time, two prayers were of- 
fered, neither of which occupied the space of three minutes^ a.nd two 
portions of Scripture were read, which did not occupy more than five 
minutes. All the prayers, including the litany, did not exceed ten 
minutes m length ; while the singing employed near an hour. The 
prayers are liturgical forms to a great extent, briefly rehearsed at dif- 
ferent times by the clergyman, in which the congregation seem not 
to be deeply interested. The singing is the act of the congregation 
unitedly, with which they are never weary, with which, I had almost 
said, they never appear to be satisfied. And yet the hymns in com- 
mon use have but very humble claims to consideration for the poetie 
taste which they display. In this respect they would hardly equal the 
antiquated collect of Tate and Brady. With the Oivine SoQgs of 
Watts, and with our lyric poetry generally, they bear no oomparUion. 



thoughy in honrirfer atraiiifl, and more simple airs, the ^utel^ 
et raiae to God their sacred soogs of praise? What if some 
discordant notes occasionally distarh the harmony of the bm»- 
sict if still they do bat fullil the apostolical injunction, sing* 
ing and making mdody in their hearts to the Lord, the no- 
Uest, the best, the only true end, of sacred music is accom- 
]rfished. Such are the strains which He who inspires the songs 
of heaven ddights most to hear : 

** Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ears no heart-felt raptures raise." 

% Christian psalmody was one of the principal means of 
ptomoting the devotions of the primitive church. 

Enough remains on record in relation to this subject, to 
show what interest these venerable sainls and martyrs had in 
their sacred songs* Enough, tashow what power their psaln»- 
ody possessed to confirm their faith, to inspire their devotion^ 
to bring them nigh to God, and to arm them with more than 
mortal courage for the fi^y conflict to which they were sumo 
moned in defence of their faith. Has this most interesting 
and important part of religious worship its just influence with 
us T Is its quickening power shed abroad over our assem- 
blies, like the spirit of heavenly grace, warming the cold heart 
into q>iritual life, and reviving its languid a£fections, as if with 
a fresh anointing from on high ? 

3. Christian psalmody afibrds the happiest means of en 
forcing the doctrinal truths of religion. 

Reason with man, and you do but address his understand- 
ing; you gain, it may be, his cold convictions. . Embody the 
truth in a creed, or confession of faith ; to this he may also 
yield assent, and remain as unmoved as before. But express 
it in the sacred song. Let it mingle with his devotions in the 
sanctuary, and in the family ; let his most endeared associa- 
tions cluster around it, as the central point, not only of his 
faith, but of his hopes, his joys ; and what before was a s^ec- 
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ulatWe belief, has become his Hying sentiment, — ^the govern- 
ing principle both of the understanding and the heart. The* 
shigle book of psalms and hymns, therefore, does unspeaka- 
bly more to form the doctrinal sentiments of men, than all 
tke formularies, creeds, and confessions of polemics and di- 
vines. " The one," says Augusti, " is chiefly for the mihis- 
ter; the other is in the hands of the people, and is, as you 
may say, his daify creed "^ The heart, in religion, as in ev- 
erything else, governs the understanding. The sacred song 
that wins the one, fails not also to convince and to control 
the other. With great propriety, therefore, has the hymn- 
book long been styled, the Layman^s Bible.^ 

Every religious denomination, accordingly, has its hymn- 
book ; and in ancient times the same was true of every reli- 
gious sect. The spiritual songs of the primitive Christians 
were almost exclusively of a doctrinal' character. "In fact, 
almost all the prayers, doxologies, and hymns of the ancient 
church are nothing else than prayers and supplications to the 
triune God, or to Jesus Christ. They were generally alto- 
gether doctrinal. The prayers and psalms, of merely a mo- 
ral character, which the modern church has in great abun- 
dance, in the ancient, were altogether unknown."^^ And yet 
modem Christians have not been inattentive to this mode of 
defending their faith. Their different cDllections of psalms 
and hymns abound with those that are expressive merely of 

4* DenkwQrdigkeiten, V. S. 411. 

43 Augvti, Denkwardigkeiten, V. S. 4] 1 ; also, 277. Augnfltine 
recognizee the same sentiment, as follows : — Cam reminiscor lachry- 
mas meas quas fudi ad cantus ecclesiae tuae in primordiis rec opera- 
tae fidei meae, et nunc ipso qaod moveor, non cantn, aed rebus quae 
cantantar, cum liquida voce et convenientissima modulatione cantan- 
tur, magnam instituti hujus utilitatem rursus agnosco. Tamen cum 
mihi accidit ut me amplius cantus quam res quae canttur moveat, poe- 
naliter me peecare confiteor, et tanc mallem non audire cantantera. 
—CoiffeM. L. 10. c. 33. Vol. 1. p. 141. 

^ Augusti, Denkwflrdigkeiien, Vol. V. p. 417. 
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poiats of doetriney at the expense, often, of aD poelieel 
■gery or expresBkm.^ 

4. Christian psalmody is one of the most efficient means 
of promulgating a rdigioos system among a people. 

This was one of the earliest and most SQCcessfol expedients 
for spreading the ancient heresies of the church. Bardnaa- 
nes, the famous Syrian Gnostic, in the latter part of the se- 
cond century, made tins the principal means of propagating 
his sentiments. He composed songs expressive of the ten^s 
which he would inculcate, and adapted them to music, to be 
sung by the people. His son, Harmmiios, followed the ex- 
ample of his father ; and such, according to Augusti, " was 
the influence of their efforts, that the Syrian church was well 
nigh oyerrun with their errors."'^ And not only the Gnos- 
tics, but the Manicheans, the Donatists, and almost every he- 
retical sect, employed, with surprising success, the same 
means of promulgating their tenets. Taught by their exam- 
ple, the orthodox finally sought, in the same manner, to resist 
the progress of their errors. Such were the efforts of E^h- 
raelta the Syrian, Hilary, Augustine, and others.^? 

Lather well understood this method of propagating truth 
and refuting error, and employed it with a skilful hand. 

^ For example, the successive stanzas of one of the hymns in the 
Lutheran collection, begin, each, with one of the terms at the beg^in- 
ning of the creed. 1. I believe in God the Father, etc. 3. I believe 
in God the Son, etc. 3. I believe in God the Holy Ghost, etc. 

^ Composuit carmina et ea modulationibus aptabit, 6nzit psalmos 
induzitque metra, et mensuris ponderibusque distribuit veces. Ita 
propinavii simplicibus venenmn duloedine temperatum ; aegroti qutp- 
pe cibum recusabant salubrem. Davidem imitatus est, at ejus pul- 
chritudine ornaretur ejusque similitudine commendaretur. Centum 
et quinquaginta composnit hie qaoqne psalmos. Ephraem Syms, in 
Hymn 53, p. 553. Comp. Sozomen, h. e. 3. c. 16. Theodor. Lib. 4. 
c. 29; also, 1. c. 22.—DenkwiirdigkeUeny Vol. V. S. 872, 273. 

« Augusti, DenkwOrdigkeiten, Vol. V. S. 275, 276, 414,415. For 
further information on this point, see J. Andr. Schmidt. De modo' 
propagandi religionem per carmina. Helmst. 1720. 4to. 
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For his great work he possessed remarkaMe qaalificalions^ 
whieh are seldoia united in one man. Among his varied 
aceonyplishments, not the least important were his poetical 
and musical talents. He was taught music with the firs^ 
rudiments of his native language ; and when, as a wander- 
iag minstrel, he earned his daily bread by exercising his mu«- 
sical powers, in singing before the doors of the rich, in the* 
streets of Magdeburg and Eisenach, he was as truly preparing 
for the future Reformer, as when, a retired monk in the 
cloister at Erfurt, he was storing his mind with the truths of 
revelation, with which to refute the errors and expose the 
delusions of papacy. One of his earliest efforts at reform' 
was the publication of a psalm-book, A. D. 1524, com- 
posed and set to music chiefly by himself.^^ The songs of 
Luther confirmed the Christian's faith and soothed the suf^ 
icings of the martyr at the stake. One of his earKest 
hymns he consecrated to commemorate the martyrs of Brus*^ 
sels ; and the whole reformed church felt the sustaining in-^ 
fluence of this single song which we give in the margin.^ 

^ This psalm-book is usuallj ascribed to Luther, though it bean 
not his name. It contained eight psalms, of which, however, but 
one bears his name. But he published in 1525, two editions, the first 
containing sixteen, and the other fortj. In the collection of sacred 
mnsie in use by the Lutheran churches in Germany, oonsisting of 
two hundred and fifty- three tunes, ttetnty'five are ascribed to Luther, 
either as the author of them, or as having been revised by him, and 
adapted to the use of the church. The authorship of a few is doubt* 
ful, though they ate assigned to that age. 

^ Flung on the heedless winds 
Or on tiie waters cast. 
Their ashes shall be watched 
And gathered at the last. 
And from that scattered dust, 
Around us and abroad 
Shall spring a plenteous seed 
Of witnesses for God. 

Jesus hath now received 
Their latest living breath,— 
33 
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Hifl associate Hans Sach cooperated whh him by pnUishing 
in 1523, the *' Nightingale of l¥itiemberg." His efforts 
at an earlier period at Nuremberg had according to lyAn- 
higak, great inflnence in promoting the work of the Reform- 
ation. ** From a humble workshop situated at one of the 
gates of the imperial city of Nuremberg proceeded sounds 
that resounded through all Germany preparing the minds of 
men for a new era, and everywhere endearing to the people 
the great revolution that was then in progress. The spiritual 
songs of Hans Sachs, his Bible in verse powerfully assisted 
this work. It would, perhq)s, be difficult to say to which it 
was most indebted, the Prince, Elector of Saxony adminis^ 
trator of the empire, or the shoemaker of Nuremberg I" 

The psdms of the church, in the time of the Reforma- 
tion, were whdly of a doctrinal character. " Hymns merely 
inculcating moral truths, which are so- abundant in modem 
collections, were unknown at this early period. As now, in 
symbols and catechisms, we have an abstract of the Chris- 
tian faith, so then, was the substance of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian faith embodied in their divine 
songs."^ Weapons so simple were employed with surpris- 
ing efifect by the great Reformer. Even bis enemies ac- 
knowledged their hated power. " These hymns, many of 
which are manufactured in Luther's own laboratory, and sung 
in the vernacular tongue of the people, — it is wonderful what 
power they have in propagating the doctrines of Luther! 
Some of them doctrinal in their character, others imitating 
devotional psalms, they repeat and blazon abroad the faults 

Tet vain is Satan's boast 

Of victory in their death. 

Still — still^ though dead they speak, 

And trumpet tongued. proclaim 

To many a wakening land, 

The one availing name. 

Cited from D'Avbigni. 
^ August], DenkwQrdigkeiten, Vol. V. S. 287. 
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of the churchy whether real or iinaginary."5i Such ia the 
mighty power of sacred psalmody in propagating the Chris- 
tian faith : 

V 

** These weapons of our holy war, 
Of what almighty force they are !" 

Have our missionaries employed, with due diligence and skill, 
this mode of warfare, and applied these weapons with suffix 
cient success to the assault upon the strongholds of Satan ? 
5. Is hot the influence of aacred music too much over- 
looked as a means of moral discipline, in our efforts to ed- 
ucate the young, and to reform the vicious ? 

^ Cant'ilenae vemaculo idiomate, quarum plarimae ex ipsias Lo- 
tfaeri officina sunt profectae, mirum est, quam promoyeant rem Lu- 
theranam. Quaedam dogmaticae, aliae aemulantur psalmos pios ;— 
recitant exagitantqae Christianorum vitia sive vera, give ficta. Thom- 
as deJesu, (Didacas Davila) TTiesaur. sapient, divinae, T. 2. p. 541. 
Lather inserted in the title-page of his hymn-book, published at Wit- 
tenberg, in 1543, the following stanza : 

<*^Viel falscher Meister jetzt Lieder dichten, 
Siche dich fhr, nnd lem' sie recht richten. 
Wo Gott hin bauet sein' Kirch' und sein Wort, 
Da will der Teufel ^yn mit Trug and Mord." 

AugiLsti, Denktclirdigkeiten, Vol. V. S. 287. 
The influence of congregational singing in England at an early 
period in the reformation is noticed by bishop Jewel. *^ A change 
now appears yisible- among the people ; which nothing promotes more 
than inviting them to sing psalms. This was t>egun in one charch 
in London, and did quickly spread itself, not only through the city^ 
but in neighboring places. Sometimes at Paul's Cross there will be 
six Uiousand singing together.*' By the Act of Uniformity, 1548, 
the practice of using any psalm openly "** in churches, chapels, orato* 
rios and other places" was authorized. At length, after being popu- 
lar for a while in France and Germany, among both Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants, as psalmody came to be discountenanced b^ the 
former as an open declaration of Lutheranism, so, in England, psalm- 
singing was soon abandoned to the Puritans, and became almost a pe- 
culiarity of Monconformity."— Coiu£er'« View of all RdigUms, p. 
321. Note. 
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Has it the place which its great importance demancls in 
our primary schoob and higher seminaries of learning ? In 
Germany, the child is universally taught to sing in the pri- 
mary school. Singing is as much a part of the instruction 
in these schools as arithmetic or grammar. This is one of 
the blessings which they owe to their great reformer. " Next 
to theology/' said Luther, '* it is to Music that I give the 
highest place, and the greatest honor.^ A schoolmaster 
ought to know how to sing ; without this qualification I 
would have nothing to do with him." Can a more amiable 
provision be made for the future happiness of the child than 
to train his heart and ear for the delights of music by teach- 
ing his infant lips to sing the praises of his God and Saviour? 

In our admirable system of prison discipline, has it its 
proper place among the reforming influences which are em- 
ployed to quicken the conscience of the hardened transgres- 
flor, and turn him from the error of his ways ?^ Has the 
power of sacred music been sufficiently employed to restore 
the insane ? We know the magic power of David's harp to 
tame the ferocious and frenzied spirit of Saul ; will not the 
same means have a similar effect, to soothe and to tranquil- 
ize the poor maniac's bewildered soul, and to restore him 
to his right mind 7 We submit these inquiries respectfully 
to the careful consideration of the reader, and leave the sub- 
ject for the discussion of abler pens. 

Finally. This subject suggests the importance 4>f simpli- 
city in church psalmody. 

Let our sacred songs be simple in their poetry. Such is 

^ Ich gebe nach der Theologia, der Musica den nfthesten Locam 
und hochste Ehre. Opp. W. 22. S. 2253.— Cited b,y D'Aubigni. 

^•** I always keep these little rogues singing at their work,'* said 
a distinguished overseer of an institution for juvenile offenders, iu 
Berlin, *' I always keep them singing, for while the children sing, the 
devil cannot come among them at all ) he can only sit out doors there 
and growl ; but, if they stop singing, in comes the devil." — Pf<^. 
Stawe, on Com, Schools, p. S6. ^ 
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. th^. poetry of nature, of devotion, e€ the Seriptarei. If we 
would have the songs of Zion come from the heart, the off- 
spring of pure and deep emotion, if we would have them stir 
the souls of the whole assembly for heart-felt, sympathetic 
worship, they must be indited in the simplicity of pure devo- 
tion. And let the notes of sacred music have the same de- 
lightful simplicity. Let them be adapted to Congregational 
singing. Let all be trained to sing as early and as univer- 
sally as they are taught to read ; and if we would have the 
soul ascending in the song, let the whole assembly join in the 
solemn hymn which they raise to God. The primitive church 
knew nothing of a choir, set apart and withdrawn from the 
congregation, for the exclusive performance of this delightful 
part of public worship. " The Bible knows nothing of a wor- 
ship conducted by a few, in behalf of a silent multitude; but 
calls upon everything that hath breath to join in this divine 
employ." Have we done well, then, in substituting for the 
voice of all the people in^the praise of God, the voice of a few 
in a choir ? For the sweet simplicity of ancient melodies, 
hallowed by a thousand sacred associations, have we wisely 
introduced the musical display of modern airs? Have we 
done well in substituting, even for the rude simplicity of our 
fathers, if such you please to call it', the profane and secular 
airs of some modern harmonies ? Afler admiring those noble 
portraits of the great and revered reformer which adorn the 
galleries of his native country, clad in the easy, simple and 
appropriate costume of his age, who would endure the sight 
of that venerable form dressed out in the modern style, so trim 
and sleek, of a fashionable fop ? With the same wretched 
taste do we mar, in attempting to mend the music of the 
great masters of another age, by conforming it to the style of 
the present. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to observe in the public jour- 
nals and current literature of the day, the return of the pub- 
lic mind to a better taste in sacred music; and to notice that 

33* 
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Mreral of the aUeil mmen is the comtry have entered m 
^vmeflt opon the werk of reform. Hearen speed their woiic, 
end haflteD on the day, when, with sweet aocord of hearts and 
ireiees attaned to the wc^ship of God, all shall join in sii^ 
ng to his praise in the great congregation. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

HOMILIES IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 
Under this head we shaU direct our attention, 

I. To the discourses of Christ and of the apostles, s 

II. To the homilies of the fathers in the Greek church. 

_ • * 

IlL To those of the fathers in the Latin church. 

I. The discourses of Christ and of the apostles. 

The reading of the Scriptures, in connection with remarks 
and exhortations, constituted a part of the social worship of 
the primitive ' church. The apostles, wherever they w^eot, 
frequented the synagogues of the Jews, where, after the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, an invitation was given to any one to 
remark upon what had been read. In this way they took oc- 
casion to speak of Christ and his doctrines to their brethren. 
Their addresses were occasional and apposite ; varied, with 
consummate skill, according to the circumstances of the hear- 
er, and addressed, with great directness and pungency, to the 
vnderstanding and the heart. 

In the Acts, we have brief notices of several of the addreto- 
es of Peter, and of Paul, and of one from ^Stephen, frooi 
wliich vee may gather a distinct impression of their style of 
address. The first from Peter was before the disciples, whd, 
to the number of one hundred and twenty, were assembled 
to elect a substitute in the place of the traitor, Judas. Acts 1: 
15. It is calculated to soothe the minds of his hearera, op- 
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pressed by the melanchdj end of this apostate, by showing 
that all had transpired according to the prediction of God's 
word, and to fulfil the counsel of his will. 

The second was delivered on the occasion of the shedding 
abroad of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost Acts 2: 14. 
After refuting the malicious charge of having drunk to ex- 
cess, he proceeds to show from the Scriptures, that all which 
the multitude saw was only the fulfilment of ancient prophe- 
cy ; he charges them with having crucified the Lord Jesos 
Christ, whom God had exalted as a Prince and a Saviour, to 
give repentance unto Israel, and remission of sins. Such was 
the force of his cutting reproof, that three thousand were 
brought to believe in Christ crucified. 

His third address, on the occasion of healing the lame man 
in the temple, Acts iii, was of the same character, and att^id- 
ed with a similar result. His fourth and fifth were delivered 
before the Sanhedrim, in defence of himself and the apostles. 
Acts 4: 7. 5: 29. Of these we only know that the subject 
was the same as in the preceding, — Christ, wickedly crucified 
and slain by the Jews, and raised from the dead for the salva- 
tion of men. Before Cornelius the centurion. Acts 6: 34, 
after explaining the miraculous manner in which his Jewish 
prejudices had been overruled, and how he had been led to 
jsee the comprehensive nature of the goi^el system, he gives 
an outline of its great truths, attested by the Scriptures, re- 
lating to Christ, to the resurrection and the final judgment 
All these discourses manifest the same boldness and fervency 
of spirit, and are directed to produce the same result — ^repent- 
ance for sin, and faith in Christ 

Stephen, in his defence before the Sanhedrim^ Acts vii, 
traces the history of God's dispensations to the Jews, and of 
their treatment of his servants the prophets, whom th^ had 
rejected and slain, and charges them with having finally con- 
sua^mated their guilt by becoming the betrayers and murder- 
^s of the holy and just One. Paul, in his address at Anti- 
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oeh, pursues the same style ; showing how, from age to age, 
God had been unfolding his purpose to give salvation to men 
by Jesus Christ, and finally bringing the whole to bear with 
tremendous force in its applicaticm to his hearers. ^ Be- 
ware, therefore, lest that come upon jou which is spoken 
in the prophets ; * Behdd, ye despisers, and wonder and 
perish ; for I work a work in your day, a work which ye shall 
in no wise believe, though a man declare it unto you.' " 
Acts 13 : 40, 41. Time would fail us to Mlow the apostle 
in his masterly address before the Areopagus at Athens, Ads 
17: 22, — to attend to his afl^ting interview with the elders of 
Ephesus at Miletus, Acts 20 : IS, and to his admhrable d€h 
fence before the Jews, and before Festus, and Agrippa the 
king, Acts xxii, xxiii, xxvi. With the Greeks he reasoned 
as a Greek, making no reference to the Jewish Scriptures ; 
but, from their own poets, and the natural principles of phi- 
losophy and of religion, convincing them of the vanity of their 
superstitions. With the Jews he reasoned as a Jew, out of th^ 
own sacred books, and testified to all, both Jew and Greei:, 
Uie great doctrines of repentance, and faith in Christ, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the general judgment 

The addresses of the apostles are remarkable at once fer 
their simplicity and their pow». None ever preached with 
such effect as they. Wherever they went converts weie 
multiplied and churches reared up, in defiance of all oppo- 
sition, and in the face of every conceivable discouragement. 
Strong in faith and mighty in the Scriptures, these few men, 
in a few short years, were instrumental in making greater 
conquests over the kingdom of Satan, and winning more 
souls to Christ, than all the missionaries of all Christendom 
have gained in half a century. Whence, then, this mighty 
power ? Without venturing into this interesting field of in- 
quiry, we may offer a few suggestions in relation to the char- 
acteristics of the apostles' preaching. ' 

1. They insisted chiefly on a i^w cardinal points^ con- 
prising the great truths of the Christian religion. 
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Christy and him crucified; repentance; faith in 
and the remission of sins ; the resurrection ; and the general 
judgment ; — these are the great points to ^hich all their ad- 
dresses are directed. The simplicity of these truths gave a 
like simplicity to their preaching. Beaming full on their 
OMm minds, and occupying their whole soul, these momen- 
tous truths fell from their lips with tremendous power upon 
the hearts and consciences of their hearers. No power of 
oratory or strength of argument could equal the awful con- 
ception which they had of what they preached. They could, 
therefore, only speak in the fulness of their hearts, and with 
earnestness and simplicity, what they had heard, and seen, 
and felt. The word thus spoken was quick and powerful ; 
it cut to the heart ; it converted the soul. 

ft. Their full conviction of the truths which they preach- 
ed, gave directness and pungency to their addresses. 

They preached no cunningly-devised fables. No refined 
speculations or doubtful disputations employed their speech. 
But, honest in their sacred cause, and much impressed with 
what they said, and anxious only to fasten the same impres- 
sion in the minds of their hearers, they spoke with honest 
earnestness, the convictions of their inmost soul. These 
strong convictions gave them the noblest eloquence, the elo- 
quence of truth and of nature. Pittas est qtiad disertum 
facit, says the great Roman orator. Piety insjptres true elo- 
quence. This was the secret of their eloquence. They 
felt the high importance oC what they said ; and, springing 
from the heart, their exhortations touched the hearts of those 
to whom they spoke. 

3. Their preaching was wholly scriptural; based on the 
Scriptures, and restricted to the single purpose of making 
manifest the truths of God's word. 

They preached not themselves, but Jesus Christ, in the 
very character. in which he is revealed in the word of God, 
and to which all the prophets have given testimony. Stand- 
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fng thus in the coansel of th^ Lord, they had strong ground 
of defence, and holy boldness in declaring what Crod had 
said. Their preaching was, accordingly, in the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power. Armed with this energy di- 
vine, is it wonderful that the word spoken had this quicken- 
ing power 1 

4. The contradiction and persecution which they con* 
tinually experienced, gave peculiar earnestness and power to 
their ministrations. 

One who, Hke Paul, could say, " None of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that 
I might finish my course with joy and the ministry which I 
have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the 
grace, of God," Acts 30 : 24 ;-— such a man only waxes bolder 
in the truth by all the conflicts to which he is called ; and 
summons up unwonted powers in proclaiming the gospel 
which he preaches at the peril of his life. Standing in jeop- 
ardy every hour, with an eye fixed on eternity, and fearless of 
every foe, is it surprising that, with surpassing energy and 
power, the apostles declared the gospel of the grace of God to 
their fellow-men? 

5. They preached in God's name, and were sustained by 
the undoubted assurance of his support. 

They were ambassadors for God ; and, supported by his 
authority, had great boldness in declaring the messages of his* 
grace. If God be for us, who can be against us? Strong 
in the Lord and in the power of his might, fearless of danger 
and of death, they gave themselves up to the guidance of his 
Spirit, speaking as the Holy Ghost gave them utterance ; and 
like their Lord, teaching as one having authority, and not *as 
the Scribes. 

After those fragments of the public addresses of Christ and 
the apostles, which are recorded in the Scriptures, no exam- 
ple of a similar discourse in the primitive church remains, un- 
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tH we coHie down to Origeo, in the third jDentury. It is, how- 
ever, generally admitted, that such DBuniliajr remarks, ia oon- 
oeetion with the reading <^ the ScriptureSy coatiiraed niu- 
fermly to coastitote a part of the social and puUic worship of 
the primitive Christians. Such instructions were expected 
particularly from the presbyters, Acts 20 : 28. 1 Pet 5:2; 
bttt the privilege of public ^>eaking was not restricted to them. 
The freedom of their worship permitted any one, with the 
exception of the female sex, to speak in their assemblies. 
This was not originally the exclusive or principal duty of 
the presbyter.i^ Hilary's testimony to this effect has already 
been given.^ Origen, again, was invited by the bishops of 
Caesarea and the vicinity to preach in public, though he had 
sever been ordained as a presbyter.3 

TertuUian, and Justin Martyr, each say enough to dbow 
that the churches of Africa and Asia,, respectively, still con- 
ducted their religious worship in the freedom and simplicity 
of earlier days. ** We meet together to read the holy Scrip- 
lares, and, when circumstances permit, to admonish one an- 
other. In such sacred discourse we establi^ our faith, we 
encourage our hope, we confirm our trust, and quicken our 
obedience to the word by a renewed application of its truths."^ 
The whole account indicates that ** the brethren" sought, by 
fiimiliar remarks, and mutual exhortations, to enforce a prac- 
tical application <^ the portion of the Scriptures which had 
been, read ; and to encourage cme another in their religious 
hopes and duties. 

The account from Justin, which has already been given^ 
correj^ponds with that of TertuUian, with the single excep- 
tion, that the addresses were from the presiding presbyter, 

^ Apost. Kirch. 1. c. 5. Comp. J. H. Bohmer, Dissertat. 7. l>e 
Dif. inter ordinem ecclesiaBt. etc. § 39. Eschenberg, Versuch Reli- 
gionsrortragre, S. 85. Rothe, AnfUnge, Vol. 1. S. 1^&— 100. 

s Chap. 11. p. 340. 

3 Easeb. EccL Hist. 6. c. 19. Comp. Lib. 5. c. 10. Lib. 6. 19. 

« TertuUian, Apol. 39. 
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who conducted the worship of the assembly. In bolh ibp 
stances it was a biblical exercise, designed to .enforce a prac* 
tica} application of the truths which had been presented in 
the reading. Not a single text, but the entire passage from 
the Scriptures which had been read, was the subject of 
remark. 

The taste of the present age is against this style of preach^ 
log.; and, by common consent of pastor and people, it h^s 
fallen into neglect, fiut it has certain peculiar advantages, 
which deservedly recommend it to the consideration of every 
minister of Christ 

1. It is recommended by apostolical precedent. 

The apostles were directed by wisdom irom on high, to 
adopt, or, if you please, to continue this mode of address ta 
the Christian church. They were content simply to com- 
mend, the truth to their hearers as God had revealed it. They 
strove, as the only and ultimate end of all their preaching, to 
lay open the heart and conscience to the naked truth of God. 
So presented and applied, that truth became quick and pow- 
erful in producing the end of all preaching, — the conviction 
and conversion of men. 

% This style of preaching is recommended by its practical 
efficacy. 

Never, elsewhere, has the ministry of man been attended 
with results so interesting and momentous as were those which 
followed the ministrations of the holy men in the first ages <^ 
the church, who knew no other style t>f address than the one 
we are consid^ing, and who simply sought to give a plain ex- 
position of Scripture, with a direct and pungent application 
to the hearer. 

3. Expository preaching givcB variety to the ministrations 
of the pulpit. 

The preacher, by continnally offering the hasty suggestions 
of his own mind, is in danger of falling into a regular traia 
of thought and illosiration \ and this> by frequent recurrence^ 
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tamffpwe sameBento his ministrttioin, and render tbem tt 
nonotonoos, alnM>0t, as the regular tone of his Toice. His ser* 
moBB thrown off in quick succession, from a mind jaded by the 
eeaadess recurrence ofthe same duties, maj not unfrequently 
exhibit to the hearer only the separate lineaments of the same 
features. But in the various portions of the sacred volume there 
is a rariety, a richness, and fertility which no uninspired intel- 
lect ever possessed ; and these, if successively introduced, may 
be an exhaustless theme of discourse,— *ever new, gratefully di- 
versified, and yet alike interesting and edifying in their turn. 
All Scripture is given by ii^spiration of God, and is prolitaUe 
fer doctrine, for reproof, for correction, lor instruction in right- 
eousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works. 2 Tim. 3: 16. Why forever set 
this aside, to inflict upon our auditory what is too often the 
production c^ a barren mind, or a wearied intellect and a 
eold heart. 

4. Expository addresses affiyrd the happiest means of apply- 
ing religious instruction to all classes and conditions of men. 

In a consecutive exposition of the Scriptures a vast variety 
of tqpics arises, which, discreedy handled, may be made the 
means of enforcing duties, that otherwise would never be em- 
braced within the teachings of the ministry. A single epis- 
tle of Paul, <Mr one of the evangdists, thus expounded, wfll in 
a few months, lead the preacher to remark upon many sub* 
jects, which, otherwise^ in the whole course of his ministry, 
night never find a plade in his puUic discourses. 

& The preparation of such discourses affoi^ds the preacher 
the happiest opportunity of enriching his own mind with va- 
ried and profitable learning. 

Many a sermon is written without the addition of a single 
valuable thought, or of a new fact to the acquisitions of the 
preacher. But how varied ^he inquiries which arise in the 
attempt to elucidate a portion of Scripture. Geography, his- 
tory, philology, philosophy, theology doctrinal and practical, 
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idl are pat in requisilicm, and bring thek varied conttiUlUem 
to elucidate tbe sacred page, and to enrich his. own mind. 
His lexicons are recalled from the neglected shelf.. Hifl 
Bible, in the original tongue, is. resumed. He drinks at th^ 
sacred fountain, refreshing alike to the heart and the mind, 
and returns to his people with fresh acquisitions, that make 
him both a wiser man and a better clergyman. 

Finally, this mode of address, above all others, gives the 
preacher opportunity to bring the truth of God, with its living, 
life-giving power, to bear upon the minds of bis people. 

That which the preacher speaks is now no longer his own. 
It is Jehovah's awful voice which speaks, calling^ upon >the 
hearer to listen obediently to his high commands. The aiH 
dience may cavil at the preacher, or sit by in cold indiffetr 
ence, but they have a solemn interest in these messages of 
Crod to them. Opposition is silenced, and the ear is opened 
to attend while Jehovah ^aks. What would have faltai 
powerless from the preacher's lips, now comes with divine 
authority and power to convince and convert the soul. Mutr 
titudes, on earth and in heaven, can attest the mighty pow* 
er of divine truth, thus phinly set forth from the word ofOod, 
in bringing them to repentance. Let the minister observe 
Uie moral efficacy of his various ministrations, and he will find 
that when he has ceased to preach himself, when he has with- 
drawn himself most from the notice of his hearers, and 
brought forward the word of God, to unfold to them its tre* 
mendous truths, then has he seen the happiest fruits of his lar 
bors. Let him return, after a long absence, to the former 
seene of his labors, and he will find, that while his bearers 
have forgotten his most elaborate sermons, they still remem- 
ber his faithful expositions of the word of God in the evening- 
lecture. 
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It. Horoiltea in the Greek church.^ 

From the third century, the homilies of the Greek and Ro- 
man fathers are so different, that it will be most convenient to 
consider them separately, confining our attention to that pe- 
riod which extends in the Greek church, from Origen, A. D. 
8«I0, to Chrysostoni, A. D. 400, and in the Roman, from Cyp- 
rian to Augustine. 

With Origen a new style of public address began in the 
Greek church, which had, indeed, some advantages, but was 
attended by many and still greater faults. The following 
brief outline of the characteristics of the style of preaching 
now under consideration, and of the circumstances which 
led to its adoption, is given chiefly from Eschenburg, who is 
admitted to have written on this subject with more candor 
and discrimination than any other author* 

1. Origen introduced that allegorical mode of interpreting 
^e Scriptures, which, while it affected to illustrate, contin- 
ued, for a long time, to darken the sacred 'page. Not con* 
tent with a plain and natural elucidation of the historical 
sense of the text, it sought for some hidden meaning, diArkly 
shadowed forth in allegorical, mystical terms. Great as was 
Origen in talent, industry, and learning, he showed still great* 
er weakness in the childish fancies in which he indulged as 
an interpreter of Scripture. The great respect in which he 
was held gave currency to his mode of preaching, so that he 
became the father of all that allegorical nonsense, which for 
a long time continued to dishonor the public preaching of the 
ancient church. 

2. The sermons of the period und^ consideration, were 

• The writers of the period now under consideration, are Origen, 
A. D. 230, Gregory of Neocaesarea, A. D. 240; Athanasius, A. D. 
325 ; Basil the Great, A. D. 370 ; Gregory of Nyssa, A. O. 370 ; Gre- 
gory Nazianien, 379. Among otliers of less note, may be classed, 
Methodius, A. D. 290 ; Macarius, A. D. 373 ; Ephraem the Syrian, 
A. D. 370 ; Amphiloginus, A. D. 370—375 ; and Neci&rias, A. O. 381. 
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oeeupied irith profitless, polemical discussions and* specula- 
live theories. 

The question with the preacher seems too often to hare 
b^n, not what witl produce the fruits of hdy living, and pre* 
pare the hearer for eternity ; but how the opinions of another 
can best be controverted ; worthless dogmas, it may be, de* 
serving no serious consideration. The speculations in which 
the preacher indulged were advanced without due regard to 
tlieir fracHced tendency. Whether those who adopted them 
would be made wiser and better, was a question not often 
asked. Doctrinal points, rather than moral truths, were 
taught from the Scriptures ; and often were sentiments coih 
demned which were truly jiist, while others were extolled 
which were wholly worthless. 

3. The preachers of this period claimed most undeserved 
respect for their own authority. 

Flattered by the great consideration in which they were 
held, and the confidence in which the people waited on them 
for instruction, they converted the pulpit into a stage for the 
exhibition of their own pertinacity, ignorance «nd folly. 
They manifested an angry impatience at the errors of others, 
persecuted them for following their own convictions, and con- 
demned them for refusing assent to arbitrary forms, which 
they themselves prescribed as conditions of salvation. With 
all their self-conceit, they manifested a time-serving spirit 
As the opinions of the court and of the principal men in the 
nation favored one rdigious party or another, so were they 
more or less reserved in exposing the errors of the same. The 
polemic discourses from the pulpit changed with every change 
of administration ; and what a short ume before had been ad- 
vanced as wholesome truth, under a change of circumstance! 
came to be denounced as damnable heresy. 

4. The sermons of this period were as faulty in style, as 
they were- exceptionable in the other characteristics wfaicll 
kave been mentioned* 
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Not only was the simf^icity which characterizecl the teach- 
ings of Christ and of the apostles, in a great measure lost, in 
mbsurd and puerile expositions of Scripture, and corrupted 
fay the substitution of ?ain speculations, <len?ed especial! j 
from the Platonic philosophy, but the style of the pulpit was 
in other respects vitiated and corrupt Philosophical terms 
and rhetorical flourishes, forms of expression extravagant and 
fai-ietched, biblical expressions unintelligible to the people, 
unmeaning comparisons, absurd antitheses, i^iritless interro- 
gations, senseless exclamations and bombast, disfigure the ser- 
mons of the period now under consideration. 

Causes which contributed to form the style above de^ 
acribed. 

1. The prevalence of pagan philosophy. 

The preacher was compelled to acquaint himself with the 
philosophical speculations of the day, to expose their subtle- 
ties, and he unconsciously fell into a similar mode of phi- 
losophizing. 

2. The conversion of many philosophers to Christianity, 
especially at the beginning of this period, had an influence in 
corrupting the simplicity of the Christian system, both in doc- 
trine and in discourse. 

They sought to incorporate their philosophical principles 
with the doctrines of Christianity, and to introduce their rhe- 
toric and sophistries into the discourses of the clergy. Every 
discussion gave occasion for the introduction of various forma 
of expression unknown in Scripture. But to give greater au- 
thority to such discussions, certain phrases were selected from 
the Scriptures, to which a meaning was attached similar to 
the philosophical terms in use ; and out of this strange com- 
bination, a new dialect was formed for the pulpit. In this 
way the few and simple doctrines of Christianity received 
from an impure philosophy many additions from time to time ; 
and by continual controversy were darkened the more, and 



^aduaily akaoat exduded from the instruGtions of tke pul- 
pit. 

3. The evil in qaestion was Aggravated by the want of 
suitable preparation for the .ministry. 

Some betook themselves to the schools of the. Platonie 
philosophy, and . became practised in the arts of the orators 
and sophists of the day. Others sought, in deserts and in 
cloiBters, to prepare. themselves for the sacred office. Here 
they brooded ,over what they had previously read and heard. 
Here, removed from intercourse with men, they only learned 
io be visionary, perverse, self-willed and immoral. The con- 
sequence was, that their instructions abounded with distorted, 
false views of virtue and doctrine, and of the means of monl 
improvement. - 

4. Ignorance of the original languages of the Scriptures, 
and of just principles of interpretation, contributed to the same 
result. 

Philo, Plato, and others, were read, instead of the evange* 
lists,, and Paul, and the other apostles. The Hebrew was 
little cultivated, and the true principles of interpretation were 
unknown. 

5. A blind self-conceit had much influence in setting aside 
the great truths and duties of religion. 

Forgetful of the religious edification of his people, the 
* preacher was «oocupied -with spepulations upon trifling and un- 
meaning things. . These accordingly were the topics of his 
public discourses, whenever he was not employed in the eo* 
deavor to expose some heretical dogma. 

6. The religious controversy of the day gave an unprofitable 
direction to the instructions of the pulpit. 

The preacher had constantly the attitude of a polemic, 
watching with a vigilant eye any defection from the truth, 
and hastening to oppose the outbreak of some destructive 
heresy. 

7. The increasing influence of the bishop. 
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This W18 itself t new soarce of poiemical fiseussioB. The 
bishops al the head of their churches, and, in the larger ca» 
lies, already having great authority over the presbytera and 
deacons, would not receive from these the least contradictioii. 
If any reflection was east opon the dignity of the bishop, wh&- 
dier Justly <Mr unjustly, that was enough. Not content mer&» 
)y to be honored, the bisbops would be implicitly obeyed. 
To this demand some one perhaps ventured to dissent. If 
he had the courage or inconsideration to advance an opposita 
opinion concerning a doctrine of Scripture, <Mr a sentiment 
avowed in a public address, he was, if possible, ejected from 
office by the bishop ; and for what he had saidor written was 
condemned as a heretic 

8. The increasing formalities of public wordiip had no 
small influence in diverting the mind from the true object of 
poUic religious instruction. 

These forms, of which Christianity in. its original simfdict- 
tf had so few, were generally multiplied ; great attention was 
paid to the adorning of the churches; festivals became nume* 
ious ; the effect of all which was to turn off the mindTrom the 
essential truths and duties of religion, and fasten attention 
upon other things, which have not the least influence in pro- 
moting the spiritual improvement of man. The preacher 
sought to adapt his addresses to these forms and fe^ivals,* 

* *' Of this depraved state of the public mind, we have a striking 
example from Soerates. In relating the endless discords of the church- 
et IB regard to their ritea and festivals, he refers to the decision of ths 
apostolical council, Acts 15: 23--30, to show that the apostles gave no 
instructions touching these forms, but insisted only on moral duties, 
and proceeds to say, *8ome, however, regardless of these practical in- 
junctions, treat with indifference, every species of licentiousness^ but 
contend as if for their lives for the days when, afesUoal skauid beheld.* " 
•^Eeel. Hist, Lib. 5. c. fm. The same degeneracy characterised ths 
church before the Reformation. '^ In proportion as a higher value 
was attached to outward rites, the sanctification of the heart, had be- 
come less and leas an object of concern ; dead ordinances had every- 
where usurped the place of a Christian life; and, by a revolting yet 
natural alliance, the most scandalous debauchery hid been combmed 
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and often fell into extravagances and fanaticism. ' Monks, as- 
cetics and recluses were extolled as saints, and commended 
as examples of piety. 

Finally, the efieminaey, the tendency to gloom and melan- 
choly, and the love of the marvellous which have ever eha^ 
racterized the Eastern nations, became to some extent infuded 
into the religious discourses of their preachers. 

III. Homilies in the Latin church* 

The writers of this same period, from A. D. 250 to 400, to 
whom reference is had in the following remarks, are Cyprian, 
Zeno and Ambrose. The characteristic distinctions be- 
tween these and the Greek fathers whose public discourses 
have been considered, are given by our author in the follow- 
ing summary. 

1. The Latins were inferior to the Greeks, in their exege- 
sis of the Scriptures. They accumulated a multitude of pas- 
sages, without just discrimination or due regard to their ap- 
plication to the people. 

2. They interested themselves less with speculative and 
polemic theology than the Greeks. 

3. They insisted upon moral duties more than the Greeks, 
but were equally unfortunate in their mode of treating these 
topics, by reason of the undue importance which they attached 
to the forms and ceremonies of religion ; hence their reverence 
for saints and relics, their vigils, fasts, penances and austeri- 
ties of every kind. 

4. In method and style the homilies of the Latin fathers 
are greatly inferior to those of the Greeks. 

with the roost superstitious devotion. Instances are on record of theft 
committed at the altar, seduction practised in the confessional, poison 
mingled with the Eucharist, adultery .perpetrated at the foot of the 
CTOBB.'^-^D'JUubigni's Ref. Vol. JII p. 348. This is one of the evils 
of Prelacy. It encourages a debasing superstition which, by corritpt- 
ing the doctrines of religion, vitiates the morals of the people. 
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1. The Itck of suitable meana of educalioBu 

Tbey neither had schools of theology, like the Greeks, nor 
were .they as familiar with the literature and oratory of their 
own people. Ambrose was promoted to the office of bishop, 
with scarcely any preparation for its duties. 

2. Ignorance of the original languages of the Bible. 

Of the Hebrew they knew nothing ; of the original of the 
New Testament they knew little ; and still less of all that is 
osnnntinl to its right interpretation. When they resorted to 
the Scr^nures, it was too frequently to oppose heresy by an 
indiscriminate accumulation of texts. When they attempted 
to explain, it was by perpetual allegories. 

3* The want of suitable examples, and a just standard of 
public speaking. 

Basil, Ephraem the Syrian, and the two Gregories, were 
contemporaries, and were mutual helps and incentives to one ' 
another. Others looked to them as patterns for public preach- 
ing. But such advantages were unknown in the Latin church. 
The earlier classic authors of Greece and Rome were discard- 
ed, from bigotry ; or, through ignorance, so much neglected, 
that their influence was little felt. 

4. The unsettled state of the Western churches should be 
mentioned in this connection. 

Persecuted and in exile at one time, at another engaged in 
fierce and bloody contests among themselves,^ the preachers 
of the day had little opportunity to prepare for their appropri- 
ate duties. Literature was neglected. Under Constantino, 
Rome herself ceased to be the seat of the fine arts, and bar- 
barism began its disastrous encroachments upon the provinces 
of the Western church. 

5. The increasing importance of the bishop's office. 
The pride of the bishops, and their neglect of their duty 

' The contests for the election of bishops often ran so high as to end 
in bloodshed and murder, of which «n example is given in Walcb's 
History of the Popes, p. 87. Aounianttf Marcellinus, Lib. 27. c. 3. 
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is {>reacher9, kept pace with their adrsnceineiitm anthontj. 
Ad in the Gkeek church, so also in the Latin, this sense of 
tbmr own importance gave a polemic character to their preach^ 
ing. But iii the latter church they were not merely careM 
to assert and defend their own dignity ; many also became 
mdcdent and pleasure-loring, as their incomes increased; or 
they manifested a spirit equally foreign from that of a public 
religions teacher. They sought, in every possible way, to 
promote then: own power and self-aggrandizement. They 
created new and needless offices, better suited to assist them in 
commanding, in governing; and in maintaining their dignity, 
than to promote the instruction and edification of the people. 
By such means they sought to blind the eyes of the people,- 
and to forestall the pqpular sentiment, which otherwise might 
be too easily formed against their pride and n^lect of duty 
atr religious teachers. 

Others sought, by the appearance of great sanctity, by celi<« 
bacy . and seclusion, by fasting and the like, to maintain and 
to augment their importance. In the practice of these aus- 
terities, they wasted so much time that little remsuned to be 
emproyed in preparation for public speaking. 

6. The increase of the ceremonies and forms of pnblie 
worship. 

The effect of all these was, to give importance to the bish<^ 
op ; and, in his zeal for the introduction and general adoption 
of them, the essential points of the Christian religion were 
forgotten; Need we rdale with what zeal Victor, the Roman 
bishop, engaged in the controversies respecting Easter and 
the ceremonies connected with it ? What complicated rites 
were involved with the simple ordinance of baptism, and the 
abuses with which they were connected ; what importance, 
what sanctity, was ascribed Co their fasts, and what controver* 
sies arose between the Latin and the Greek church from the re- 
luctance of the latter to adopt the rites of the former t What in- 



credible eifeett were aieribed to the sign of cbecrooBl* Where 
indeed would the eDumeration end, if we shonld attempt a spe^ 
cifieation of all the ceremonies, with their various abuses, 
which were introduced during the period under coosideratioo ? 
Thus ancient Episcopacy touched with its withering blight 
the ministrations of the pulpit, both in the chorches of the 
East and of the West.» 

To the foregoing Tiew we subjoin one or two remarks. 

1. Episcopacy is an incumbrance to the faithful minister 
in the discharge of his appropriate duties. 

The reader has noticed what obstacles these ancient pre- 
latists of the church encountered in their ministry. So much 
attention was requisite to guard the Episcopal prerogatives, 
such vigilance to root out the heresies that were perpeiuallj 
shooting up in rank luxuriance within the church ; so much 
time was wasted in useless discussions about rites and (brms, 
festivals and fasts, and all the ceremonials of their religion, as 
sadly to divert their attention from their appropriate work of 
winning souls to Christ. 

All this is only the natural result of an exclusive and for- 
ma] religion. Such a religion addresses itself powerfully to 
strong, original principles of our nature. And the results 
are as distinctly manifest in modern, as they were in ancient 
prelacy. Undue importance is given to the externals of reli- 
gion, which have little or no place in the ministrations of the 
pulpit. In the perpetual lauding of the church, her rites, and 
her liturgy; in the conscious reliance upon her ordinances; 
in the sanctimonious exclusiveness, which boasts -of apostoli- 
cal succession and divine right ; in the sleepless vigilance to 
guard against any imaginable departure from the rubric, — in 

* Cyprian, Lib. 2. Testimop. adv. Indaeos. c. 21, 22. Lactant. In- 
■tit. Lib. 4. c. 27,28. Vol. 1. p. 594, ed Boemann. 

> Many other particulars in relation to the homilies of the ancient 
church are given in the author's Christian Antiquities, c. 12. pp. 237 
^853. 
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all these we see the hifluences still at work, which wrought 
such mischief in the ministry of ancient prelacy ; still, as then^ 
embarrassing th^ faithful preaching of Christ and him cruci-*- 
fied. The charges of the bishops and the sermons of the- 
clergy, show distinctly the strong bias which the mind re- 
ceives from a religion surcharged with ceremoniais^ and 
boasting its exclusive prerogatives. These unconsciously as- 
sume undue importance in the preacher's mind. His Bible 
famishes him with a text; but too frequently his rubric sug- 
gests his subject.i^' Such is the natural course of the human: 
mind. It fastens strongly upon what is outward and sensual; 
forgetful of that which is inward and spiritual. '* The Divine 
Founder of Christianity, as if in wise jealousy of a tendency 
which may be so easily abused, confined the ceremonials of 
his religion within the strictest lirotts." 

According to the canons of the church, which were adopt- 
ed in 1603, '* whosoever shall affirm that the rites and cere- 
monies of that church are ' wicked, antichristian, or supersti" 

m 

tious* shall be excommunicated, ipso facto, and not restored 

*° Even the .Christian Observer, for May, 1804, has an article from 
a charchman, gravely inquiring, not after the best means for the con- 
version of men, and their continuance in the Christian faith, but for 
the '' most elFectual means which a faithful clergyman can take during 
his life, in order to prevent his fiock from becoming Dissenters after Ids 
death /" As though the highest ends of a faithful Episcopal minister 
were, not to save the souls of his people, but to save them from be« 
ccmiing Dissenters. In the foregoing remarks, illusion has hardly 
been made to the Puseyite party in that church ; and yet a late writer 
claims on that side, nine of the thirteen charges which have been d^ 
livered by English bishops, within a short time past ; and even of the 
remaining four, only one was decidedly against the party. One of 
this class, instead ofvbe ng absorbed in the great doctrines of the gos- 
pel, is intent, with almost a mystic monomania, upon the arrangement 
of the merest tr»6es, — clerical costume and pulpit etiquette, chaplets, 
crosses, crucifixes, wax candles, flowery, " red,"" white," and "inter- 
mingled." 

*' Nesck) quid meditans nugamm et totos in illls.'* 
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until he repent, and pubKcIy revoke his wicked errors." Can. 
d» The teTenty-fourth canon directs that archbishops- aad 
bishops shaJ] wear the accnstomed apparel of their degrees, 
and that the subordinate orders shall ^ wear gowns with stand- 
ing sleeves, straight at the hands ; or wide sleeves, with hocxls 
or tippets, of silk or sarcanet, and square caps." They are 
not to wear '* wrought night-caps, but only plain night-caps 
of black silk, satin, or velvet." At home they may wear 
'^ any comely or scholar-like apparel, provided it be not cut 
or pinkt ; and that in public they go not in their doublet and 
hose, without coats or cassocks ; and that they wear not any 
light -colored stockings." All this is gravely entered in the 
canons of the church, and " ratified by letters-patent from the 
king, under the great seal of England, after having been dili- 
gently read with great contentment and comfort" 

2. As a conservative principle, to preserve the unity of the 
church, Episcopacy is entirely inadequate. 

If the unity of the church consist in a name merely, and in 
firms, — in the use of a prayer-book and surplice, — ^then may 
Episcopacy be said to preserve this unity ; but in what else 
have they of this communion ever been united ? how else 
have they kept the unity of the faith ? In the ancient church 
what was the success of the Episcopal expedient to preserve 
the unity of the church ? Let Milton reply. " Heresy begat 
heresy with a certain monstrous haste of pregnancy in her 
birth, at once born and bringing forth. Contentions, before 
brotherly, were now hostile. Men went to choose their bish- 
op, as they went to a pitched field, and the day of his election 
was like the sacking of a city, sometimes ending in the blood 
of thousands; . . so that, instead of finding prelacy an im- 
peacher of schism and faction, the more I search, the more I 
grow into all persuasion to think rather, that faction and ^he, 
as with a spousal ring, are wedded together, never to be di- 
vorced." 1* 

" Prose Works, Vol. 1. pp. 121, 122L 
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What idea does the profession of Episcopacy at present 
give of one's religious faith ? Is he Calvinistic, Arroinian, 
or Unitarian; high-church or low-church ; Puseyitish, semi- 
popish, or what ? '' The religion of the Church of England/' 
says Macaulay, '' is so far from exhibiting that unity of doc- 
trine which Mr. Gladstone represents as her distinguishing 
glory, that it is, in fact, a bundle of religious systems without 
number^ It comprises the religious system of Bishop Tom- 
line, and the religious system of John Newton, and all the 
religious systems that lie between them. It comprises the 
religious system of Mr. Newman, and the religious system 
of the Archbishop of Dublin, and all the religious systems 
that lie between. All these different opinions are held, 
avowed, preached, printed, within the pale of the church, by 
men of unquestioned integrity and understanding. ^'^^ 

As an expedient, therefore, to preserve the unity of the 
church, Episcopacy must be pronounced an entire failure. 
And yet they of this denomination present the extraodinary 
spectacle, of the most discordant isect in all Christendom 
boasting the conservative powers of their religion as its dis- 
tinguishing glory, and urging a return to this, their " one 
body in Christ," as the only means of preserving the unity of 
the church!" 

" Review of Gladstone's Church and State. Mtscel. Vol. 3. p. 2iM. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BENEDICTION. 

I. Origin and import of the rite. 

It seems to have been from remote antiquity, a comoioo 
belief, that either a blessing or a curse, when pronounced 
with solemnity, is peculiarly efficacious upon those who are 
the objects of it.^ So common was this belief, that it gave 
. rise to the proverb, ** The blessing and the curse fail not of 
their fulfilment" The consequences were momentous, ac- 
cording to the character of the person from whom the pro- 
phetic sentiment proceeded. The blessinj; of the aged patri- 
arch, of the prophet, the priest, and the king, was sought with 
peculiar interest, and their execration deprecated with corre- 
sponding anxiety. Of the king's curse we have an instance, 
in 1 Sam. 14: 24. Saul adjured the people and said. Cursed 
be the man that eateth any food until the evening, that I may 
be avenged on mine enemies. Comp. Josh» 6: 26, with 1 
Kings 16: 34. The blessing and the cui'se of Noah upon his 
sons. Gen. 9: 25 — ^28, and of Moses upon the children of Is- 
rael, Deut. xxviii, xxxiii, are familiar illustrations of the same 
sentiment, as is also the history of Balaam, whose curse upon 
Israe^Balak sought with so much solicitude. Num. xxii, xxiii, 
xxiv. The blessing of the patriarchs Isaac and Jacob, re- 
spectively, was sought with peculiar anxiety, as conveying to 
their posterity the favor of God and the smiles of his provi- 

> Drra detestatio nulla expiatur victima. — Hor. Epod. 5, 90. Hence 
also the expression, Thyesteae preets, in the same ode. Comp. Iliad. 
9,456. 
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^cnoe. Gen. xxvii, and idviii, xlix. Comp. Deut. xxxiii* 
Tiie eon of Sirach expresses a similar sentiment, 3: 9. ** Tlie 
blessing of the father establisheth the houses of children ; but 
the ciirse of the mother rooteth out foundations." 

With the question relative to the prophetic character of 
these patriarchai benedictions we are not now concerned. It 
is sufficient for our preseht purpose that the benediction of 
patriarchs, of parents, and of all those who were venerable 
for their age, or for their religious or official character, was 
regarded as peculiarly efficacious in propitiating the favor of 
God towards those upon whom the blessing was pronounced. 

In addition to all this, the Aaronitic priesthood were di- 
vinely constituted the mediators between God and his people 
Israel. They were th<>. intercessors for his people before his 
altar ; and stood in tlieir official character, as daysmen be- 
tween the children of Israel and Jehovah their God. In this 
official capacity, Aaron and his sons were directed to bless 
the children of Israel, saying, ** The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee. The Lord make his face shine upon thee and be gra- 
cious unto thee. The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee 
and give thee peace." Thus were they to put the name of 
God upon the children of Israel, and the promise of God was 
that he would bless them. Num. 6: 24 — 27. In conformity 
with this commission to the house of Aaron, it was a univer- 
sal custom in the worship of the Jews, both in the temple and 
in their synagogues, for the people to receive the blessing on- 
ly at the mouth of the priests, the sons of Aaron. If none of 
these priests were present, another was accustomed to invoke 
the blessing of God, supplicating in the prayer the triple bless- 
ings of the benediction, that the assembly might not retire 
unblessed ; but this was carefully distinguished from the sacer- 
dotal benediction.^ 

This view of the subject may perhaps aid us in forming a 
just idea of the nature and import of the sacerdotal benedic- 

' Vitringa, De Synagoga, Lib. 3, part 2. c. 20. 
35* 
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lioD. The term hmediciicn is used to express both the act 
of hhssing^ and that of consecratmg^ — ^two distinct religious 
rites. The sacerdotal benediction, according to the views 
above expressed, seems to be a brief praj^r^ offered with pe- 
culiar solemnity unto God, for his blessing upon the ptopie, 
hif one who has been duly set apart to the service of the minis- 
try, as an intercessor with God in their behalf*^ 

Both this and the other forms of benediction, in the acts of 
consecration and dedication, are exclusively the acts of the 
clergy. Only the higher grades of the clergy were permitted 
in the ancient church, to enjoy this prerogative. The coun- 
cil of Ancyra and others restricted ii to bishops and presby- 
ters.^ And in all Christian churches it is still a general rule 
that none but a clergyman is entitled to pronounce the bene- 
diction. In the Lutheran church none but an ordained cler- 
gyman is duly authorized to perform this rite. The licen- 
tiate accordingly includes himself in the petition, saying, not 
as the ordained minister, The Lord bless you, etc., but The 
Lord bless us> And if a layman is officiating, he includes 
the form of benediction in his prayer, varying yet again the 
emphasis, and saying, The Lord bless us, etc Their doc- 
trine is, that the minister stands in the place of Christ, to 
bless the people in his name ; and that in the benediction 
there is an actual conferring of the blessing of God upon the 
people— of which, however, none are par^kers but those who 
receive it in faith. Such, also, is the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of the priesthood, derived from the prelacy of the ancient 
church. Immediately upon the rise of Episcopacy, the cler- 
gy began to claim kindred with the Jewish priesthood.' The 
bisho(^ became the representative of the Lord Jesus Christ; 
and the priesthood,, like that of the Jews, the mediators be- 

' According to Ambrose, the benediction is — sanclifieationibvs et 
gnUiarum v»tiva coUutio—voHva ; quia benedicens vovet et optat. — J. 
Gretseri, Vol. V. 178, in Lib. 1. De Benedictionibus. 

^ Cone. Nic. c. 18. Ancyr. c. 2. Arelat. 1. c. 15. Constit. Apoat. 
Lib. 8. c. 2a 
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iween God and man. This delusive dogma changed thecW 
racter of the Christian ministry. They now became the 
priests of a vicarious rdigion\ ministering before ihe Lord, 
Jor the ptople, as the medium of communicating his blessing 
lo them. This perversion of the Christian idea of the minis- 
try, which in an evil hour was put forth as the doctrine of the 
church, «>pened the way for infinite superstitions^ and did 
more harm to spiritual Christianity than any single delusion 
that ever afflicted the church of Christ. It is remarkable, 
however, that neither the New Testament nor primitive Chris- 
tianity gives us any intimation of a vicarious priesthood. 

With reference to the intercessory office of the- Jewish 
priesthood, Christ our mediator and intercessor with the Fa- 
ther is, indeed, style4 our great High Priest. Heb. 4: 14. 
Comp. also, 2: 17. 3: 1. 5: 10. His benediction he pro- 
nounced upon the little children, when he took them in his 
arms and blessed them. Mark 10: 16. In his separation 
fron) his disciples at Bethany, when he was about to return 
unto his Father in heaven, he ended his instructions to them 
by pronouncing upon them his final benediction, " He lifted 
up his hands and blessed them ; and it came to pass, that 
. while he blessed them, he was parted from them and carried 
up into heaven." Luke 24; 50, 51. These acts, however, 
have no reference to the sacerdotal benedictions of the Jew- 
ish priesthood. They are only the expressions of the benev- 
olent ^irit of our Lord ; the manifestations of that love where* 
with he loved his own to the end. 

The apostles, also, frequently begin and end their epistles 
with an invocation of the blessing of God upon those to whom 
they, write ; sometimes in a single sentence, and sometimes 
with a triple form of expression, analogous to the Aaronitic 
benediction. But these, again, appear to be only general 
and customary expressions of the benevolent desires of the 
writer towards those whom he addresses. They are a brief 
prayer to the Author of all good for his blessing upon the per- 
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MiM addreieed. Whatever be tlie ibrni of the salutation, it 
itf only ezpreasive of the love and bene?oleiice, which swelled 
the hearts of the i4>ostle8 towards the beloved brethren to 
whom they wrote. 

But in all the writings of the New Testament we have no 
indication of the use of the MocerdsUai henedictum^ in.the Jew- 
ish and prelatical sense of the term, in the religioos worship 
of the apostolical churches. It appears, indeed, not to have 
been a religious rite, either in the apostolical or primitive 
ehurches, during the first or second century. Neither tbe 
apostolical fathers, nor Justin Martyr, nor TertuUian, make 
any mention of the sacerdotal benediction. This omission 
of a religious rite, in itself so becoming and impressive, is the 
more remarkable in the primitive Christians, inasmuch as 
they, in other things, so closely imitated the rites of the Jew- 
ish synagogue, in which this was an established and impor- 
tant part of religious worship. 

In regard to the reasons of this omission, writers upon the 
sobjeet are not agreed. Some suppose that the secret disci- 
pline of the church affi>rded occasion for this omission. The 
docuine of the Trinity was one of these sacred mysteries, 
'which were carefully concealed from tbe uninitiated. So 
scrupulous were the churches on this point, that, for a time, 
even the use of tbe lord's prayer was prohibited in public as- 
semblies for religious worship; because it was thought that 
it conveyed an allusion to this sacred and hidden mystery. 

Others suppose that the occurrence of the sacred name of 
€tod, rrirn, to the Jews, verbum harrendi carminis^ which 
none but the high-priest was ever permitted to pronounce, 
and he only once a year, on the great day of the atonement, 
— that tbe occurrence of this awful name of Jehovah, was, to 
the early Christians, a reason for omitting the sacerdotal be- 
nediction.^ 

» Siegel, Handbach, Vol. II. S. 114. J. H. Haenen, Exercit. de ri- 
tu benediction is sacerdotalis. Jenae, 168!I2, cited by Siegel. Aagosti, 
Denkwordigkeiten, Vol. X. S. 179, 180. 
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But Jthe reader, we doubt not, has tuitietpated us in assign- 
ing altogether anotlier reason for the extraordinary omission 
of the sacerdotal benediction in the primitive church. Was 
it not the superintending providence of God, which gracious- 
ly withheld the apostles and prtniitive Christians from adopt- 
ing a rite^ rendered obsolete by the great atoning sacrifice of 
the High Priest of our profession, and susceptible of unutter- 
able abuses, as the subsequent history of the church too 
clearly shows? It is another instance of those remarkal^e 
Amissions, of which Archbishop Whately has largely treated,- 
and with consummate ability, in different works, lie has no- 
ticed the wise precaution with which God in his providence so 
ordered events, that no possible trace should be found in tbepri- 
BHtive church, of any prescribed mode of church government, 
to the exclusion of all others ; or of ^ creed, or catechism, or 
confession, or form of prayer, or liturgy, upon which super- 
stition could seize as an invariable rule of faith and practice, 
and abuse to support a sanctimonious religion, which should 
conform to the letter, but disregard the spirit of his word. 
Such an omission he regards as '' literally miraculous." Co- 
pying so closely after the synagogue, and yet, against all their 
Jewish prejudices, dropping this rite of their synagogue- wor- 
ship, the apostles must, on the same principle, be supposed 
to have been super naturally withheld from taking that course 
which would naturally have appeared to them so desirable. 

The apostolical benediction, then, in spirit and in import, 
is altogether unlike the Aaronitic benediction of the Jews, 
or the prelatical blessing of the bishop and priest. It is no- 
thing more than a brief prayer; a benevolent desire, offered 
with solemnity unto God, foT his blessing upon the people. 
The several forms of expression are one in meaning, and ex- 
press the desire, that the blessing of God, both spiritual and 
leinpnfRl, may be and irbide with the worshipping assembly. 
The clergyman alone pronounces the benedtcticm, not in the 
vicarious character of mediator or intercessor between God 
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hill people* twc aolelj in oonfonnity with the apoalolic 
precept, requiring all things to be done decentlj and in order. 
We now return to the preletical use of the benediction. 

II. Mode of adminif^ering the rite. 

The Jewish priests pronounced the blessing* standing and 
facing the people, with tlie arms uplifted, the hands outspread, 
and with a peculiar position of the fingers 'fi the congregation 
meanwhile standing. The attitude of the assembly and' of 
the officiating priest was the same in the Christian church. 
But the words of the benediction were chanted, and the sign 
of the cross was given. 

The sign of the cross both in the Eastern and Western 
church, was regarded as indispensable in the benediction. 
This sign is still retained, not only by the Roman Catholics, 
but even by many Protestants. The Lutherans make use of 
it, not only in the benediction, but in the consecration of the 
elements, in baptism, ordination, confirmation, absolution, 
etc The church of England also retained the sign in bap- 
tism.'' But how extensively it is observed at present in that 
church, the writer is hot informed. 

' Viiringa, De Syaa^foga, Lib. 3. p. 2. c. 20. p. 1118. Vitringa, 
Hadria, Reland, Antiq. Sac. Vet. Heb. p. 102. 

' See canon 3(), where it ia aaactioned and defended at length. 
The following is given, among many inatancee of the studied and su- 
persiilious formalities which have been observed, to give a mysterious 
significancy to this sign of the croits in the benediction *'■ Graeci 
aeque atque Latini, qutnque digitis, et tola manu crucem signantet 
benedicunt. Difierunt quod Latini, omnibus digitis extensis, Graeci 
indioe medio ac minimo extensis ac modicum incurvatis, non ita ta- 
men, ut inter se^respondeant ; sed pollez directione sit, rectaque res- 
piciens, medius, pollicis incnrvatione, introrsum vergat, minimus, in- 
ter pollicem et medium dirigatur ; pollice super annularis ad sese mod« 
erate deflexi unguem apposito id agunt. Qaa se ratione et ires di vi- 
llas personas, digitis nempe tribus extensis ; et doas in Christo natn- 
VM ', dnobus ad pe junctis, rentur significve/* — Leo Jill aiius^ Dc Etd. 
Oedd. ^ Orient, censens.^ Lib, 3. c. lb. pp. 1357«-1361, cited by Aa- 
gusti. 
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The benedietioa wfl» sometinies mmg, sometimeg ehanted, 
and soHiettfnes pronouiiced as » prayer. There was no gen- 
eral ruie or uniform castom on the sohject. But when of- 
fercd in connection with the responses of the people, it was 
Btmg and the responses chanted. Such, according to Augns- 
ti, is still the custom of the Lutheran church, and to some ex- 
tent also of the other reformed churches. 

In many places the benediction is pronounced twice, once 
at the close of the sermon, and again at the coocluston of the 
wcffshfp. 

in Catholic churches the congregation kneel, or inettne the 
head, while the benediction is ptonounced. The priest, sr- 
reyed in clerical robes, stands with uplifted hands and a pe* 
Cttliar arrangemeiit of the fingers ; speaking in the Latin 
tongue, in an elevated tone and with a prolonged acceirt 
resembling a chant. 

REMARKS. 

1. The sacerdotal benediction was very early made the 
means of enhancing the sanctity of the clerical office gen- 
erally, and especially of that of the bishop. 

It was supposed to have a peculiar efficacy in propitiating 
the favor of heaven. A mysterious, magic influence was as- 
cribed to it. Even Chrysostom seems to have supposed that 
it rendered one invulnerable against the assaults of sin, and 
the shafts of Satan.^ Accordingly it became to the clergy a 
convenient means, by which to impress upon the people a 
sense of the peculiar sanctity of their own office, and the 'im- 
portance of the blessings which the people might receive at 

" Imo vero, mibi ne commodes boras duas, sed tibi ipsi, ut ex ora- 
timie patriam aliquam consolatione, percipias, ut benedictionibus pie- 
nus recedas, ut omni exparte securus abeas, ut spirttualibus accept'm 
armis invictus diabolo et inexpregnabilis fias. — Cited by Siegdy Hand* 
bwfhyWol.U. S.3. 
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their hands* Evea kings rererently bowed to receire the 
benediction of the bishops, who, especisyy, were not slow to 
take advantage of this popular impression, and early claimed 
the exclusive right of blessing the people. The subordiBate 
clergy^ having been duty consecrated by them, were pernait- 
ted, in their absence and as their representatives, to pro- 
nounce the benediction upon the people. Still the act was 
virtually that of the bishops. Qm fadi per aiium fadt per 
$e* So that all clerical grace centred in the bishop ; Aid 
from him, through his clergy, descended upon the people of 
his diocese." In this way the rite became the means of ex- 
alting the office of the bishbp, and of inspiring the people 
with profound reverence for him and his official chsaracter. 

2. The sacerdotal benediction was soon perverted from its 
original and simple use, and bestowed on various occasions, 
apon a great variety of persons. 

If the clerical benediction was attended with such conse- 
quences to the people in their religious assemblies, it was na- 
tural to expect the same effects upon different classes of per- 
sons. Catechumens, accordingly, and candidates for bap- 
tism, energumens, penitents, etc., became the separate sub- 
jects of this rite. Persons of every description and condi- 
tion pressed to receive the blessing of the priest. Even in 
the age of Constantine this rage for the blessing of the cler- 
gy was forcibly manifested in its manifold applications to dit- 
ereut classes of persons.^® To what a pitch of extravagant 

• J. H. Bohmer, Jus. ProtesUnt, Lib. 3. vit. 40. § 14 and 41. 

^° G reiser gives tbe follawing instances, among many otiiers, to 
show in what estimation the blessing of the priest was held. Cum 
S. Epiphanius episcopus Salaminae Cypri Hierosolymis versarelnr, 
omnis aetntis et sexus turba eonfiuthat offer ens pttrimfas (ad bene- 
dictionem) pedes deoscidans^fimbrias vellens^ ita nt gradum ftromove' 
re non vtilens, in uno loco vix jiuetus undantis popvli sustineret^ Vol. 
y. p. 190. So also the venerable Bede, in his Hist. Eccl. Lib. 3. e. 
26. Tri magna erat veneratione tempore illo religionis habitus, ita ut 
ubicunque clericus aliquis aut monculius adveniret, gaudenter ab om- 
nibus, tanquam Dei famulus exciperetur, et jam si in itinera pergens 
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foHy and superstition it ailerWards arose, is sufficientlj man* 
Hest in the rtmals, missals, and agenda of the Rohiish church^ 

3. The perversions of this religious rite afford another il- 
rostratton of the ^^nseqiieiices of a departure from the sim- 
plicity and spirituality which become the worship of God. 

Possessed with the idea that clerical grace belonged to the 
ecclesiastical order, and mrght be imparted to another by 
itieir i>eRedictioB, men sought this blessing on many, and ol^ 
ten on friYoloas occasimis. It became an essential rite in al- 
most all the ordinances of religion, and was pronounced 
iipon all classes of persons. It also became essentially the con- 
secrating act by which men were inducted into the different 
ordeis and offices of the church. If clerical consecration 
gave a rdigious sanctity to men, se might it also to whatever 
else was to be set apart to a religious use. Hence the con- 
secration, not only of the bread and wine of the eucharist, but 
of the church, the altar, the bell, the organ, the holy water, 
the baptismal water, and of almost everything that belonged 
to the sanctuary, or could be employed in its service. 

If the blessing of heaven could in this manner be imparted 
to man, so might it be also to his fields, his flocks, his herds, 
and whatever ejse might be employed or improved for his- 
benefit. Indeed it would be difficult to say, what class of men, 
or what amidst all that is devoted to the service of man, has 
not at some 4ime been the . subject of sacerdotal benedic^ 
tion.'i 

inveniretar accurrebant, «t flexa cervice, vel manu signart vei ore il- 
lias se benedici gaudebant.^-Ci£e<2 by Gretser, as above. 

** The Gregorian Sacramentary, for example, specifies the follow- 
ing part'rcularff in which the benediction of the priest was pro- 
ndmiced, — Benedictio domos — et novae domus.— Putei — Uvae vel 
favi — Ad fruges novas — Ad omnia quae volueris — Grinis novae — ^Ag« 
ni et aliarum carnium — Casei et ovorum — Ad quemcunque froctam 
novarum arboram — Peregrinantiom, itenerantium. To which many 
things have been added, such as Navis — Armoram, ensis, pilei et 
vezttti, TBrriB-y Thalami eonjugali^^sepolchri, etc. 

96 
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When once the mind has takeo its departure from the 
great principles of religion, which, whether relating to faith 
or practice, are few and simple, it wanders, in endless mazes 
lost, uncertain where or upon what to settle, and be again at 
rest. So easy and natural, and so disastrous withal, is the 
descent of the human mind, from that which is inward and 
spiritual in religion, and pure and simple in its manifestation^ 
to that which is outward and formal. 

4. The foregoing considerations suggest another strong ob- 
jection to prelacy ; — ^its tendency to superstitiop. 

It is indeed a besetting sin in man, to give a misdirection 
lo his religious feelings, by a veneration for unworthy objects, 
or by an inordinate reverence for wbfit is really venerable in 
religion. Every religious ceremony^ however appropriate, is 
liable to degenerate into a mere form, and consequently to e|i- 
courage superstition* But this danger is immensely increased 
by the multiplication of rites and forms. The attention 
given to them soon becomes inordinate, extravagant, super- 
stitious. The tendency to superstition increases in proportion 
to the number and insignificance of the objects which are 
thus invested with religious veneration. And is there not 
much in the Episcopal system, to create and foster such a 
tendency? This profound veneration for saints and saints'^ 
d^ys, and for things that h.ave been the subject of Episcopal 
consecration, this^punctilious observauce of festivals and fasts,- 
this scrupulous adherence to the rubric, and the letter of the 
prayer-book, this anxious attention to clerical costume, to at- 
titudes and postures, — what is it all but superstition ? giving 
a religious importance to that which has nothing to do with 
heartfelt and practical religion ? Even the bishop of London 
in a late charge, while he professedly condemns the Oxford 
superstitions, expresses great anxiety that the rubric should 
be closely adhered to, wishes all his clergy to preach in white, 
sees " no harm," in two wax candles, provided they are not 
lighted; and approves of the •arrangement "lately adopted 
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in several ehurches, bj which the clergyman looks to the south 
while reading prayers, and to the west while reading lessons !'* 

5. Episcopacy encourages, indirectly, if it does not directo 
]y inc*:icate, the notion of a vicarious religion. 

Ancient prelacy transformed the minister of Christ, under 
the gospel dispensation, into a Levitical priest. By this meana 
the Christian religion was changed into something more re- 
sembling Judaism or Paganism, than Christianity. The 
priesthood became a distinct order, created by the appoint^ 
ment of God and invested with higli prerogatives as a vicari* 
ous propitiatory ministry^br the people ; — the constituted me- 
dium of communicating grace from God to man.^^ The na- 
ture of the sacraments was changed. The sacramental table 
became an aliar, and the contributions of the people an o^r- 
tng to the Lord. Papacy has held firmly to this doctrine t>f 
a vicarious religion down to the present time. Indeed no 
small share of the corruptions of that " mystery of iniquity," 
originated in its false idea of the Christian ministry. 

Protestantism at the Reformation was but half divorced 
from this delusion, and indications of its existence are still 
nianif<^st in Protestant Episcopacy. The very name of 
**pfiesi " is carefully retained ; one of the second order of the 
clergy is not a minister, a presbyter, a pastor, in the ritual, 
but always a '' priest" The bishop is a reverend, or right 
reverend '* father in God.'' And then that clerical grac^ 
which flows only through this appointed channel of commu- 
nication between God and man, the grace that is given by the 
imposition of the bishop's hands, the grace imparted to re- 
generate th^ soul in baptism, the grace that establishes the 
soul and seals the coveiiant in confirmation, the mysterious 
grace imparted in the benediction ; provided always, that the 
act be duly, solemnized by a priest divinely appointed and^is» 
copally ordained, — verily, all these resemble more the ininis- 

" Sacerdos constituitar medios inter Oeum et poplam. — 2%. Jl^i' 
1105, Summa 3. p. 22. * ' 
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IratioDi of the Levitical priesthood, than of the panton and 
teacbera whom Christ gave " for the perfecting of the saints 
for the work of the ministry J^' 

Momentous consequences followed from the substitotioD 
of a vicarious priesthood. No church without a hi^pp« apg^ 
tdical succession, divine right, the exclusive validity of £pi»- 
copal ordination, baptismal regeneration, the mysterious effic%» 
ey of the sacraments, the grace of Episcopal benediction and 
confirmation ; — ^truly these are awful mysteries; and they a^ 
feet more or leas the whole economy of grace. The jnatur^ 
and logical results of such a faith are seen in the movements 
of the Oxford Tractarians. The great object of these '^ ui^ 
protestantizing" reformers is, to re-instate in the chureh the 
prelatical ministry of other days, and to restore a vicarious 
rdigion with its endless absurdities and superstitions. Thus 
*'the character of the church of Christ is changed^ She is 
made to stand in the place of the Redeemer, whose work is 
marred. His atonement is incomplete, his righteousness in* 
sufficient Ceremonies are multiplied, and the kingdom of 
Ood is no longer righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost The office of the ministers is of course entire- 
ly changed and their true character lost Thunders more 
awful than those of Sinai are heard. All is discouragement : 
the object of the Christian ministiy in their hands being ap- 
parently to try how difficult, how painful, hoW uncertain the 
Christian's course can be made with that ministry^ and how 
impossible without it I 

" In a word, their steps are dark, their -ministrations mys* 
lerious ; suited rather to the office of a priest of some heathen 
mythology than of ambassadors from Christ, ministers of the 
everlasting gospel, whose feet are beautiful upon the moun- 
tains, as those that bring glad tidings, that psiblish peace. 

^ Behold almost a whole convention moTingr off in a body to pros- 
trate themfielyes before their bishop, and receive his blessing. Saish 
are the •ciperstitions connected with the perversioajof the benediction. 
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•*The aspect which it wears towards those of other •com- 
munions is fearful in the eittreme. No purity of faith, ho la- 
bor of love, no personal piety, no manifestation of the fruits of 
the Spirit, will avail anything. Though steadfast in faith, 
joyful through hope, and rooted in charity, they' pass not 
through the eye of this needle, and shall not see the kingdom 
of God." 

The great evil of such a system is, that it is a religion of 
forms, of mysterious rites and awful prerogatives. Heaven in 
liiercy save us from a religion which substitutes these things 
for the gospel of the grace of God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. To Episcopacy in any form, the one great objection 
which includes almost all others is this — it unavoidably, if 
not intentionally, encourages that besetting sin of man, — the 
innate propensity to substitute the outward form for the in- 
ward spirit of religion. 

We close, therefore, this protracted view of the Govern- 
ment and Worship of the Primitive Church, with a deepened 
impression of the greafness of that wisdom ffbm on high, 
which guided the apostles in adopting an organization so sim- 
ple and at the same time so efficient in promoting those great 
ends for which the church of Christ was instituted ; which 
also directed them in the establishment of those simple, and 
impressive forms of worship, which most happily promote 
the spirituality and sincerity in the worship of God, that 
alone are well pleasing in his sight. Nor can we resist the 
conviction, that the substitution of the Episcopal government 
and worship for the apostolical, was an efficient if not the prin- 
cipal cause of that degeneracy and formality, which soon sue* 
ceeded to the primitive spirituality and purity of the church. 
It began in the multiplication of church officers and ceremo- 
nies. Everything that could attract attention to religion by 
its pomp and ceremony was carefully brought to the aid of the 
church. It had been alleged by the heathen as air objection 
to the Christians, that they had no solemn rites, nothing attrao- 

26* 
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tirei Jiothing imponog to command the admtratkm of men. 
To obviate this objection and reconcile the heathen to tlie 
Christian religion, not a few even of theae pagan rites, with a lit- 
tle variation, were incorporated into the rituals of the charch- 
es. After thb fatal departure from the spirit of the gospel, 
the progress of declension exhilMted in constantly increasing 
ostentation and formality, was easy and rapid* The elegant 
•nd forcible language of Robert Hall is the happiest expres- 
aion which we can give to our view of this speedy and disaa- 
Irous degeneracy. " The descent of the human mind, from 
the spirit to the letter, from what is vital and intellectual to 
what is ritual and external in religion, is the true source of 
idolatry and superstition in all the multifarious forms which 
they have assumed ; and as it began early to corrupt the re- 
ligion of nature, or more properly of patriarchal tradition, so 
it soon obscured the lustre and destroyed the simplicity of 
the dhristian institute. In proportion as genuine devotion 
declined, the love of pomp and ceremony increased. The 
few and simple rites of Christianity were extolled beyond all 
reasonable bounds ; new ones were invented, to which mys- 
terious meanings were attached ! till the religion of the New 
Testament became in process of time as insupportable as the 
Mosaic law.** 
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The reader wRl better understand the propriety of calling the 
Episcopal liturgy '' an extract of the mass translated, " by com- 
paring some extracts from the Mass Book, with coitespondiog 
portions from the Book of Common Prayer. For the sake of 
comparison they are set in peonllel column& 
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MASS BOOK. 
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A Table of the Festivals, tokUh are 
ta be ifbstrved by uU the CtUholics 
qf the U. States, aeeording to the 
last Regulations of the Holy See. 

All the Lord's days throughout 
the y-ear. 

Cifeamcision. 

Epiphany. 

Purifficatioa. 

St. Matthias. 

St. Joseph. 

Annunciation. 

Bt. Mark. 

St. Philip and St. James. 

Finding of the Cross. 

Mativity of St. John Baptist. 

St. Peter and St. Paul. 

St. James. 

St. Ann. 

St. Lawrence. 

Assumption. 

St. Bartholomew. 

Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. 

Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 

St. Matthew. 

St. Michael. < 

St. Luke. 

St. Simon and St. Jude. 

All Saints. 

All Souls. 
St. Andrew. 
Conception. 



A Table o^ Feasts, to be observed 
in this Church, throughotU ihs 
Ywir. 

All Sundays in the Tear. 

The Circumcision of oar Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The Epiphany. 

The Conversion of St. Paul. - 

The Purification of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

St. Matthias the Apostle. 

The Annunciation of the Bless- 
ed Virgin. ♦ 

St. Mark the Evangelist. 

St. Philip and St James, the 
the Apostles. 

The Ascension of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

St. Barnahas. 

The Nativity of St. John the 
, Baptist. 

St. Peter the A))0stle. 

St. James the Apostle. 

St. Bartholomew the Apostle. 

St. Matthew the Apostle. 

St. Michael and all Angels; 

St. Luke the Evangelist. 

St. Simon and ^t. Jude, 
Apostles. 

All Saints. 

St. Andrew the Apostle. 

St. Thomas the Apostle. 



the 
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St. Thomas. The Nativity of our liord Jesne 

I'hristmas. Christ. 

8t. Stephen. St. Stephen the Martjr. 

St. John. St. John the Evangelist. 

Holy Innocents. The Holy Innocents. 

£aster Monday. Monday and Tuesday in Eas- 

Easter Tuesday. ler-Week. 

Ascension Day. ' Mondav and Tuesday in Whit- 

Whitsuu Monday. sun-Week. 



WhiUun Tuesday. 
Corpus Christi Uay. 



FASTS. 



The fort^y days of Lent. ^sh' Wednesday* 

The ember days at the four sea- Good-Friday. 

sons, being the Wednesday, Fri' Other Days of Fasting ; tm 

day and Saturday y of the &ni week which the Church require^ 'such a 

in Lent ; of Whitson-week ; af- Measure of Jfhstvaenct, as is mors 

ter the 14th of September; and of especially suited to extraordinary 

the third week in Advent. Jicts and Exercises of Dereotion : 

The Wednesdays and Fridays The Season of Lent, 

of all the four weeks of Advent. The Ember-days at the Four 

The vigils or eves of Whitson- Seasons, being the Wednesday, 
day ; of the Saints Peter and Paul; Friday, and Saturday, after the 
ol the Assumption of the Bless- first Sunday in Lent, the Feast of 
ed Virgin ; of All Saints ; and of Pentecost, September 14, and De- 
Christmas day . cember 13. 

AU Fridays throughout the year. The three Rogation Days, being 

The abstinence on Saturday is the Monday, Tuesday ^ and Wed- 

dispensed with, for the faithful esday before Holy Thursday^ or 

throughout the United States, for the Ascension of our Lord, 

the space of ten years (from 1833) All the Fridays in th& year, ex- 

czeept when a fast falls on Satur- cept Christmas* Day. 

PREFACE. 

It is truly meet, and Just, tight Dearly beloved brethren, the 
and available, that we a1 ways,'and scripture moveth us, in sundry 
in all places, give thanks to thee, places, to acknowledge and con- 
O holv Lord, Father Almighty, fess our manifold sins and wick- 
eternal God : Through Christ our edness, and that we should not 
Lord ; by whom the Angels praise dissemble nor cloak them before 
thy. Majesty, the dominations the face of Almighty Crod, our 
adore it, the powers tremble be- heavenly Father, but confess 
fore it, the heavens and the hea- them with an hamble, lowly, pen- 
renly virtues, and blessed Sera- itent, and obedient heart; to the 
phim, with common joy, glorify end that we may obtain forgive- 
it : With whom we beseech thee, ness of the same, by his infinite 
that we may be admitted to join goodness and mercy. And al- 
our voiees ; saying in an humble thouprh we ought, at all times, 
manner : — humbly to acknowledge our sins 
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[The Lord's Prayer often re- 
peated.] 
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before God ; yet ought we chiefly 
so to do, wlien we assemble and 
meet together, to render thanks 
for the great benefits that we have 
received at his. hands, to set forth 
his most worthy praise, to hear 
his most holy word, and to ask 
these things which are requisite 
and necessary, as well for the 
body as the soul. Wherefore I 
pray and beseech you, as many 
as are here present, to accompa- 
ny me, with a pure heart and 
humble voice, unto the throne of 
the heavenly .grace,.sayjng : — 

[The same wearisome repeti- 
tions.] 



Gloria Patri, 

Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost ; 

As it was in the begmning, is 
now, and ever ^hall be, world with- 
out end. 



VeniU, exuUemus Domino. 

Come let us praise the Lord 
with joy ; let us joyfully sing to 
God our Saviour. Let us come 
before his presence with thanks- 
giving, and Ie.t us make a jubila- 
tion to him with psalms. 
, For the Lord is a great GQd,'and 
a great King above all Gods ; for 
the Lord toiU not reject his people. 
For in his hands are all the ends 
of the earth ; and the heights of 
the mountains are his. 

For the eea is his, uid b» made 



Gloria Patri. 

Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son and to the Iloly Ghost. 

As it was in the beginilhig, ii 
now and ever shall be World with- 
out end. 

l^^By this rubric," say the Com- 
missioners of 1661, " the G4oria 
Patri is appointed to be said six 
times ordmarily, in ev^ir morn- 
ing and evening service, frequent- 
ly eight times in the morning and 
sometimes ten ; which, we think 
carries with it, at least, an af^ 
pearance of that vain repetition 
which Christ forbids."] 

Venite^ eixtdtemtis Domino, 

O come, let us sing nnto the 
Lord, let Us heartily rejoice in the 
strength of our salvation. 

I<et us come before his presence 
with thanksgiving, and show our- 
selves fflad in him with psalms. 

For uie Lord is a great God ; 
and a great King above all gods. 

In his hand are all the corners 
of the earth ; and the strength o^ 
the hills is his also: 

The aea.is hi», snd he made it ', 
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it ; and his hands have formed the 
dry land. Come let us adore and 
fall down before God ; let us weep 
before the Lord that made us. 
For he is the Lord our God ; and 
we are his people, and the sheep 
of his pasture. 

To*day, if you shall hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts. As 
in the provocation, according to 
the day of temptation in the wil- 
derness, where your fathers tempt- 
ed me ; they proved me, and saw 
my works. 

Forty years long was I offended 
T^ith that generation ; and I said, 
these nun always err in their 
hearts. And they have not known 
my ways ; so I swore in my 
wrath, that they should not enter 
into my rest. 

^ Gloria in Excelsis, 

Glory be to God on high, and 
peace on earth to men of good will; 
we praise thee ; we bless thee ; 
we adore thee ; we glorify thee ; 
we give thee thanks for thy great 

Slory, O Lord God, heavenly 
king, Gk>d the Father Almighty : 
O Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son ; O Lord God, Lamb 
of God, Son of the Father; who 
takest away the sinrof the world, 
have mercy on us ; who takest 
away the sins of the world, receive 
our prayer; who sittest at the right 
hand of the Father, have mercy 
on us. For thou only art holy ; 
thou only art the Lord ; thou on- 
ly, O Jesus Christ, together with 
the Holy Ghost, art most hiffh in 
the glory of God the Father. 
^men. 
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and his hands prepared the dry 
land. 

O come, let us worship and 
fall down ; arid kneel before the 
Lord, our Maker. 

For he is the Lord our God ; 
and we are the people of his pas- 
ture, and the sheep of his hand. 

O worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness ; let the whole 
earth stand in awe of him. 

For he cometh, for h .• cometh 
to judge the earth ; and with 
righteousness to judge the world, 
and the people with his truth. 



Te DeUm l/iudamvs. 

Thee, ^Sovereign God, our grate- 
ful accents praise ; 



Gloria in Excdsis. 

Glory be to Grod on high, and 
on earth_ peace, good will towards 
men. We praise thee, we bless 
thee, we worship thee, we glorify 
thee, we give thanks to thee for 
thy great ^lory, O Lord God, 
heavenly Kmg, God the Father 
Almighty. 

O Lord, the only begotten Son, 
Jesus Christ ; O Lord God, Lamb 
of God, Son of the Father, that 
takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy upon us. Thou that 
takegt away the sins of the world, 
have mercy upon us. Thou that 
takest away the sins of the world, 
receive our prayer. Thou tha;t 
sittest at the right hand of God 
the Father have mercy upon us. 

For thou only art holy ; thoa 
only art the Lord ; thou only, O 
Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art 
most high in the Glory of GU)d 
the Father. Smen. 

Te Deum laiidamus. 

We pr'^ise thee, O God ; we ao> 
knowledge thee to be the Lord. 
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We own thee, Lord, and bless 

thy wond'rous ways. 
To thee, eternal Father, earth's 

whole frame 
"With loudest trumpets sound im- 
mortal fame. 
Xiord God of hosts ! to thee the 
heav'nly pow'rs 

With sounding anthems fill thy 
vaulted tow rs : 

Thy Cherubs, Holy, Holy, Ho- 
ly cry ; 

Thrice, Holy, all the Seraphim 
reply. 

Both heav'n and earth thy ma- 
jesty display : 

They owe their beauty to thy 
glorious ray. 

Thy praises fill the loud Apos- 
tles' choir ; 

The train of Prophets in the song 
conspire ; 

JLiegions of Martyrs in the cho- 
rus shine ; 

And vocal blood with vocal mu- 
sic join. 

By these thy Church, inspired 
with heav'nly art. 

Around the world maintains a 
second part. 

And tunes her sweetest notes, 
O God, to thee, 

The Father of unbounded ma-r 
jesty, 

The Son, ador*d co-partner of 
thy seat. 

And equal, everlasting Paraclete. 

Thou King of glory, Christ, of 
the Most High, 

Thou co-eternal, filial Deity ; 

Thou, to save the world from 
impending doom, 

Vouchsarst to dwell within a Vir- 
gin's womb ; 

Death thou hast conquer'd ; from 
its fetters'free, 

The faithful in thy kingdom reign 
with thee. 

At God's right hand, on a resplen- 
dent throne 

Thou sitt'st ; thy Father's glory 
18 thy own. 
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All the earth doth worship thee, 
the Father everlasting. 

To thee all Angels cry aloud ; 
the Heavens, and all the Powers 
therein. 

To thee. Cherubim and Sera- 
phim continually do cry. 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
of Sabaoth. 

Heaven and Earth are full of 
the Majesty of thy Glory. 

The glorious company of the 
Apostles praise thee. 

The goodlv fellowship of the 
Prophets praise thee. 

The noble army of Martyrs 
praise thee. 

The holy Church, throughout 
all the world, doth acknowledge 
thee. 

The Father, of an infinite Ma- 
jesty ; 

I'hine adorable, true, and only 
Son ; 

Also the Holy Ghost, the Com- 
forter. 

Thou art the King of Glory, 
O Christ. 

Thou art the everlasting Son 
of the Father. 

When thou tookest upon thee 
to deliver man, thou didst hum- 
ble thyself to be born of a Virgin. 

When thou hadst overcome the 
sharpness of death, thou didst 
open the kingdom of heaven to 
all believers. 

Thou sittest at the right hand 
of God, in the Glory of the Fath- 
er. 

We believe that thou shalt 
come to be our Judge. 

We therefore pray thee, help 
thy servants, whom thou hast re- 
deemed with thy precious blooik 

Make them to be numbered 
with thy saints, in glory everlast- 
ing. 

O Lord, save thy people, and 
bless thine heritage. 

Govern them and lifl them up 
for ever. 
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Thou art to judge the IWing and 
the dead ; 

Then spare those souls for whom 
thy veins have bled. 

O taice us up aiuongst the blessed 
above, 

To share with them thy everlast- 
ing love. 

Preserve, O Lord, thy people, and 
enhance 

Thy blessing on thy own inheri- 
tance : 

Forever raise their hearts, and 
rule their ways : 

Each day we bless thee, and pro- 
claim thy praise. 

No age shall fail to celebrate thy 
name. 

Nor hour neglect thy everlasting 
fame. 

Preserve our souls, O Lord, this 
day from ill ; 

Have mercy on us, Lord, have 
mercy still : 

As we have hop*d, do thou re- 
gard our pain ; 

"We've hop'd in thee ; let not our 
hope be vain. 

The Benedicitc^ or Cnnticlt of the 
Three Children. Daniel iii. 

All ye workd of the Lord, bless 
the Lord ; praise and exalt him 
above all, forever. 

O all ye angels of the Lord, 
bless the Lord \ O ye heavens, 
bless the Lord. 



O all ye waters that are above 
the heavens, bless the Lord ; O 
all ye powers of the Lord bless 
t|^ Lord. 

O ye sun and moon, bless the 
Lord ; O ye stard of heaven,bless 
the Lord. 
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And we worship thy name, 
ever, world without end. 

Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep as 
this day without sin. 

O Lord, have mercy upon us, 
have mercy upon us. 

O Lord, let thy mercy be upon 
us ; as our trust is in thee. 

O Lord, in thee have 1 tmsted 
let me never be confounded. 

Day by day we magnify thee. 



Benedicitey omnia opera Domini. 

O All ye Works of the Lord, 
bless ye the Lord ; praise him, 
and magnify him for ever. 

O ye Angels of the Lord, bless 
ye the Lord ; praise him, and 
magnify him for evpr. 

O ye Heavens, bless ye the 
Lord; praise him, and magnify 
him for ever. 

O ye Waters that be above the 
Firmament, bless ye the Lord ; 
praise him, and magnify him for 
ever. 

O all ye Towers of the Lord, 
bless ye the Lord ; praise him, 
and magnify him fur ever. 

O ye oun and Moon, bless ye 
the Lord ; praise him, and mag- 
nify him for ever. 

O ye Stars of Heaven, bless ye 
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O every shower and dew, bless 
ye the Lord ; O atl ye spirits of 
God, biess the Lord. 



O ye fire and heat, bless the 
Lford ; O ye cold and heat, bless 
the Lord. 



O ye dews and hoary frost, bless 
the Lord ; O ye frost and cold 
bless the Lord. 



snow, bless the 



O ye ice and 
Lord ; O ye nights and days bless 
the Lord. 



O ye light and darkness, bless 
the Lord ; O ye lightnings and 
clouds, bless the Lord. 



O let the earth bless the Lord ; 
let it praise and exalt him above 
all, forever. 

O ye mountains and hills, bless 
the Lord ; O all ye things that 
spring up in tlie earth, bless the 
Lord. , 



O ye fountains bless the Lord ; 



O ye 
Lord. 



seas and rivers, bless the 



O ye whales, and all that move 
in the waters, bless the Lord ; O 
all ye fowls of the air, bless the 
Lord. 

37 
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the Lord : praise him, and mag- 
nify him for ever. 

O ye Showers and Dew, bless- 
ye the Lord ; praise him, and 
magnify him for ever. 

O ye Winds of God, bless ye 
the Lord ; praime him, and mag- 
nify him for ever. 

O ye Fire and Heat, bless ye* 
the Lord ; praise him, and mag- 
nify him for ever. 

O ye Winter and Summer^ 
bless ye the Lord ; praise him and 
magnify him for ever. 

O ye Dews and Frosts, bless 
ye tl^e Lord ; praise him, and 
magnify him for ever. 

O ye Frost and Cold, bless ye 
the Lord ; praise him, and mag- 
nify him for ever. 

O ye Ice and Snow, bless y» 
the Lord ; praise him, and mag- 
nify him for ever. 

O ye Nights and Days, bles^ 
ye the Lord ; praise him, and 
magnify him for ever. 

O ye Light and Darkness, bless 
ye the Lord ; praise him, and 
magnify him for ever. 

O ye Lightnings and Clouds, 
bless ye the Lord ; praise him, 
and magnify him for ever. 

O let the Earth bless the Lord ;: 
yea, let it praise him, and mag- 
nify him for ever. 

O ye Mountains and Hills, 
bless ye the Lord ; praise him, 
and magnify him for ever. 

O all ye green Things upon 
Earth, bless ye the Lord ; praise 
him, and magnify^ him for ever. 

O ye Wells, bless ye the Ltird ; 
praise him, and magnify him for 
ever. 

O ye Seas and Floods, bless ye 
the Lord; praise him, and mag- 
nify him for ever. 

O ye Whales, and all that 
move in the Waters, bless ye the 
Lord ; praise him, and magnify ~ 
him for ever. 
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O all ye Fowls of the Air, bless 

ft the Lord ; praise him, and 

majrni^ him for ever. 

O an ye beasU and cattle, bless O ail ye Beasts and Cattle, 

the Lord ; O ye sons of men bless bless ye the Lord ; praise him, 

the Lord. and magnifV him for ever. 

O ye Children of Men, bless 

ye the Loid ; praise him, and 

uiagntfy him for ever. 

O let Israel bless the Lord ; let O let Israel bless the Lord ; 

them praise him and exalt him praise him, and magnify him for 

above all, forever. ever. 

O ye priests of the Lord, bless O ye Priests £^ the Lord, bless 
the Lord ; O ye servanUi of the ye the Lord ; praise him, and 
Lord, bless the Xjord. magnify him for ever. 

O ye Servants of the Lord, 

bless ye the Lord ; praise him, 

and magnify him for ever. 

O ve spirits and souls of the O ye Spirits and Souls of the 

just, bless the Lord ; O ye holy righteous, bless ye the Lord ; 

and homble of heart, bless the praise him, and magnify him for 

Lord. ever. 

O Ananias, Azarius, and Misa- O ye holy and bumble Men of 
•1, bless ye the Lord ; praise and heart, blera ye the Lord ; praise 
exalt him above all, forever. him, and magnify him for ever. 

Let us biess the Father, and 
the Son, with the holy Ghost ; let 
ma praise him and magnify him 
forever. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord, in 
the firmament of heaven, and wor- 
thy of praise, and glorious and 
magnified forever. 

CREEDS. 

The creeds are both taken entire from the Roman Cathotic 

ritual. 

7%« JijfOStM Creed, The Jlposths' Creed. 

I believe in God, the Father I believe in Go'd the Father 

Almighty, Creator of heaven and Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 

earth ; and in Jesus Christ, his Earth : 

only Son, our Lord, who was con- And in Jesus Christ his only 

ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of Son our Lord; "Who was con- 

the Virgin Mary, suffer d under ceived by the Holy Ghost, Born 

Pontius Filate, was crucified, dead of the Virgin Mary, Suffered un- 

and buried : he descended into der Pontius Pilate, Was crucified, 

1m*11 : the third day he rose again dead, and buried ; He dencended 

iVom the dead . he ascended into into Hell ; The third day he rose 

heavent and sitteth at the right from the dead : He ascended into 

hand uf Grod, the Father Almigh- Heaven, And sitteth on the right 
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tj : from thence he will come to 
judge the living and the dead. I 
believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
Holj Catholic Church, the Com- 
munion of saints, the forffiveness 
of sins, the resurrection of the bo- 
dy, and life everlasting. — Amen. 



7%e JfUeiM Creed. 

I believe in one God, The Fa- 
ther Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth, and of all things, visi- 
ble and invisible. 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only begotten Son of God : 
%nd born of the Father before all 
ages ', God of God, Light of Light, 
true God of true God ; begotten, 
not made ; consubstantia] to the 
Father, by whom all things were 
made : who, for us men, and for 
our salvation, came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost, of the Virgin Mary^ 
and was made man : was crucified 
also for us, suffered under Ponti- 
us Pilate, and was buried ; and 
the third day he rose again, ac- 
cordinff to the Scriptures ; and as- 
cended into heaven ; sitteth at 
the right hand of the Father ; and 
shall come again with glory, to 
judge both the living and the dead; 
of whose kingdom there shall be 
no end. 

And in the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord and Giver of life ; who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and the 
Son ; who, together with the Fa- 
ther and the son, is adored and 
glorified ; who spoke by the Pro- 
phets. And one holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. I confess one 
Baptism for the remission of sins. 
And I expect the resurrection of 
the dead, and the life of the world 
to come. Amen* 
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hand of God the Father Almighty; 
From thence he shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost; 
The Holy Catholic Church ; The 
communion of Saints; The for- 
giveness of sins ; The resurrec- 
tion of the body, And the life 
e verlasti ng. Amen, 

The Jficene Creed. 

I bel'eve in one God, the Fa- 
ther Almighty, Maker of Heaven 
and Earth, and of all things vis- 
ible and invisible : 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only begotten Son of God, 
begotten of his Father before all 
worlds ; God of God, Light of 
Light, very God of very God, be- 
gotten, not made, being of one 
substance with the Father, by 
whom all things were made ; who 
for us men, and for our salvation, 
came down from Heaven, and 
was incarnate by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary, and was 
made man, and was crucified also 
for us under Pontius Pilate. He 
sufiered and was buried, and the 
third day he rose again, accord- 
ing to t&e Scriptures, and ascend- 
ed into Heaven, and sitteth on 
the right hand of tlie Father ; 
and he shall come again, with 
glory, to judge both the quick 
and the dead; whose kingdom 
shall have no end. 

And I believe in the Holy 
Ghost the Lord and giver of life, 
who proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son ; who with the Fa- 
ther and the Son together is 
worshipped and glorified, who 
spake by the (prophets. And 1 
believe in one Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. I acknowledge 
one Baptism for the remission of 
sins ; and I look for the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and the Ufi» of 
the world to come. Am^n* 
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The Lord be with you ; 
i^iu. And with thy Spirit. 
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The Lord be with you ; 
Ak$. And with thy Spirit. 



THE LITANY. 

The Litany is little else than a transcript and amplification 
of the Roman Catholic Litany of the saints, blended with the 
Litany of Jesus. 

Lord have mercy upon us. 
Christ have mercy upon os. 
Christ hear us. 
Christ listen to us. 
Father of heaven, God, have 
mercy upon us. 



Oh God, the Son, redeemer of 
the world have mercy upon us. 

O God, the Holy Ghost, have 
meicy upon us. 

Holy trinity, one God, have 
mercy upon us. 



Holy Mary, pray for us. 
Holy mother of God pray for us. 
Saint Michael pray fur us, etc. 
Be gracious to us, spare us 
Lord. 
Be grracious to us, hear us, God. 
From all evil ; 

Deliver us Lord. 
From all sin ; 

Deliver us. 
From thy wrath ; 

Deliver us. 
From sudden and unprovided 
death; 

Deliver us. 
From the snares of the devil ; 

Deliver us. 
From wrath, hatred and all evil 
desires ; 



Oh God, the father of heaven, 
have mercy upon us, miserable 
sinners. 

Oh God, the Son, redeemer of 
the world, have mercy upon ua 
miserable sinners. 

O God, the holy Ghost, pro- 
ceeding from the father and the 
Son, have mercy upon us misera- 
ble sinners. 

O holy, blessed, and glorioas 
trinity, three persons and one 
God, have mercy upon us misera- 
ble sinners. 



Remember not. Lord, our of- 
fences, nor the offences of our 
forefathers ; neither take thou 
vengeance of our sins. 

Spare us, good Lord spare thy 
people, whom thou hast redeem- 
ed with thy most precious blood, 
and be not angry with us forever ; 
Spare vs. Good Lard» 
From all evil and mischief^ 
from sin ; from the crafts and as- 
saults of the devil, from thy wrath, 
and from everlasting damnation; 
Good lAtrd deiirer us. 
From all blindness of heart, 
from pride, vain glory, and hypo- 
Deliver us. crisy, from envy, hatred and mal- 
ice, and all uncharitableness ; 

(rood Lord deliver ii#. 
From the spirit of fornication ; From all inordinate and sinful 

Deliver us. affections, from all the deceits of 
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From lightning and tempest; 

Deliver us. 
From everlasting death ; 

DeUver us. 

By the mystery of thy holy in- 
Carnation ; Deiiver us. 
By thine advent > 

Deliver us. 
By thy nativity ; 

Deliver us. 
By thy baptism and holy fast- 
ing; Deliver us. 
By thy cross and passion ; 

Deiiver us Lord. 
By thy death and burial ; 

Deliver us Lord. 
By thine admirable resurrec- 
tion ; Deliver us. 
By the coming of the Holy 
Ghost, the Paraclete ; 

Deliver us. 
In the day of judgment ; 

Deliver us. 

We sinners beseech thee to hear 

OS. 

That thou wouldst spare ; 

fVe beseech thee. 
That thou wouldst deign to 
lead us to true repentance ; 

IVe beseech thee. 
That thou wouldst deign to 
grant peace and true concord to 
christian kings and princes ; 

We beseech thee. 



That thou wouldst deign to pre- 
serve the apostolical master, and 
all the ecclesiastical ranks in our 
sacred religion ; 

We beseech thee to hear us. 
That thou wouldst deiffn to 
tumble all the enemies of the ho- 
ly church ; 

We beseech thee to hear «#. 

37» 
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the world, the flesh, and the 
devil ; 

Good Lord deliver us. 

From lightning and tempest, 

from plague, pestilence and iitm- 

ine, from battle and murder, and 

from sudden death ; 

Good Lord deliver us. 
By the mystery of thy holy in- 
carnation, by thy holy nativi^, 
and circumcision, by thy baptism, 
fasting and temptation ; 

Good Lord deliver us. 



By thine agony and bloody 
sweat, by thy cross and passion, 
by thy precious death and burial, 
by thy glorious resurrection and 
ascension, and by the coming of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Good Lord deliver us. 

In all time of our tribulation, 
in all time of our prosperity, in 
the hour of death, and in the day 
of judgement; 

Good Lord deliver us. 

We sinners, do beseech thee to 
hear us, U Lord God, and that it 
may please thee to rule and gov- 
ern thy holy church universal, in 
the right way ; 

We btseeeh thee to hear uSy Good 
Lord. 

That it would please thee to 
bless and preserve all Christian 
rulers and magistrates : giving 
them grace to execute justice and 
to maintain truth ; 
We beseech thee to hear us^ Good 
Lord. 

That it would please thee to 
illuminate all bishops, priests and 
deacons with true knowledge and 
understanding of thy word, th«t 
both by their preaching and liv- 
ing they may set it K>rth and 
show it acoordingiy ; 
W9 besMch thee to hear «s. Good 
Lord, 
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That thoa wouldil deijpi to la- That it may please thee to bleia 
rish on the whole christian peo- and keep all thy people ; 
pie, peace and unity, we beseech fVe beseech thee to hear uSf Good 
thee. Lord. 

That it may piea;i>e thee to give 
to all nations unity, peace and 
concord ; 

We beseech thee to hear ««, Good 
Lord. 
Sob of God, we beseech thee. Son of God, we beseech thee to 

hear us. 
O Lamb of God who takest Oh Lamb of God, who takeat 
away the sins of the world ; awav the sins of the woild,' grant 

SfHire vs. Lord, us thy peace. 
Oh Lamb of God who takest Oh JLamb of God, who takest 
away the sins of the world, listen away the sins of the world, have 
to us. Lord. mercy upon us. 

Oh Lamb of God who takest 
away the sins of the world, have 
jnercy upon us. 

Oh Christ hear us. Oh Christ, hear us. 

Lord, have pity on us. Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Christ, have pity on us. Christ have mercy upon us. 

Lord, have pity on us. Lord have mercy upon us. 

The Episcopal church not only observes almost all of the 
holy days, festivals and fasts of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but it copies from the ^ Mass book'' with little variation niany 
of the collects and lessons for those days. 

The Epiphany, The Epiphany. 

O God, who by the direction of O God, who by the leading of 
a star, didst this day manifest thy a Star di'lst manifest thy only be- 
only Son to the Gentiles ; merci- gotten Son to the Gentiles ; mer- 
fully grant that we, who now cifully grant that we, who know 
know thee by faith, may come, at thee now by faith, may after this 
length, to see the glory of thy ma- life have the fruition of thy glo- 
jesty ; through the same Jesus rious Godhead, through Jesus 
Christ, etc. Christ our Lord. Jlmtn. 

First Sunday after Epiphany First Sunday after Epiphany, 

According to thv divine mercy, O Lord, we beseech thee mer- 

O Lord, receive the vows of thv cifully to receive the prayers of 

people, who pour forth their thy people who call upon thee ; 

prayers to thee^ that they may and grant that they may both per- 

anow what their duty requiretn ceive and know what Uiings tliey 

of them, and be able to comply ought to do, and also may have 

with what they know ; through grace and power faithfully to ful- 

Jesus Christ, thy Son, etc. Si the same, through Jesus Christ 

our Lord, w^men. 
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Second Sunday after Ep^hany, Second Sunday after Epiphany, 

O Almighty and eternal God, * Almighty and everlasting God, 

Supreme Ruler both of heaven who dost govern all things ia 

and earth, mercifully give ear to heaven and earth ; mercifully 

the prayers of thy people, and hear the supplications of thy peo- 

Sant us peace in our time; pie, and grant us thy peace all the 

rough ^Jesus Christ thy Son, days of our life, through Jesus 

our i^rd, etc. Christ our Lord. Amen, 

Third Sunday after Epiphany, Third Sunday after Epiphany. 

O almighty and eternal God, Almighty and everlasting God, 
mercifully regard oar weakness, mercifully look upon our infirmi- 
and stretch foith the right hand ties, and in all our dangers and 
of thy majesty to protect us ; necessities stretch forth thy right 
through Jesus Christ, etc.' hand to help and defend us, 

through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Amen, 

Septuagesima, Septuagesima, 

Mercifully hear, we beseech O Lord, we beseech thee fk- 
thee, O Lord, the prayers of thy vorably to hear the prayers of 
people ; that we, who are jubtly thy people, that we who are just- 
afflicted for our sins, may merci- ly punished for our offences, may 
fully be delivered^ for the glory of l>e mercifully delivered by thy 
thy name ; through Jesus Christ, goodness, for the glory of thy 
etc. name, throagh Jesus Christ our 

Saviour, who liveth and reigneth 
with thee and the Holy Ghost, 
ever one God, world without end. 

Jafflffl. 

Third Sunday after Easter. Third Sunday after Easter, 

O God, who showest the light Almighty God, who sbowest 
of thy truth to such as go astray, to them that are in error the light 
that they may return to the way of thy truth, to the intent tiiat 
of righteousness ; grant that all they may return into the way of 
who profess the Christian name, righteousness ; grant unto all 
may forsake whatever is contrary those who are admitted into the 
to that profession, and closely fellowship of Christ's religion, 
pursue what is agreeable to it ; that they may avoid those things 
through, etc. that are contrary to their profes- 

sion, and follow all such things as 
are agreeable to the sane, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen, 

Trinity Sunday, Trinity'Sunday, 

O almighty and everlasting God Almighty and everlasting God, 
who hast granted thy servants, who hast given unto us thy ser- 
in the confession of the true faith, vants grace, by the confession of 
to acknowledge the glory of an a true faith, to acknowledge the 
eternal Trinity, and, m the pow- glory of the eternal Trinity, and 
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er of majesty, to adore an Unity ; in the power of the divine Mk' 
We beoMch thee, that by tne iesty to worship the Unity ; we 
•trenffth of Uiia faith we may beseech tfiat thoa woulde»t*keep 
be defi'Nded firom all advetsity ; ns steadfast in this faith,and ever* 
Ihiouyh, ete. more defend us from all adversi- 

ties, who liyest and reignest, one 
God, world without end. Jhmem, 

ST. Michael^ the Arehangd, Saint Michael and all Angels. 

O God, who by a wonderful or- O Everlasting God, who hast 
der, has regulated the employ- ordained and constitnted the ser- 
menu of angels and men ; grant vices of Angels and men ia 
that those, who are always minis- a wonderful order ; mercifolly 
lering before thee in heaven, may grant, that as thy holy Angels al- 
defend our lives here on earth ; wavs do thee service in heaven ; 
lluroiigfa Jesus Christ, etc. so by thy appointment, they may 

succor and defend us on earth, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
lainsii* 

Prrfaee on Jiacemsion day. Preface on Aocention day. 

It is tralv meet, and just, right. It is very meet, right, and oar 

•ad available, that we always, bounden duty, that we should at 

and in all places, give thanks to all times, and in all places, vive 

thee, O holy Lord, Father Alraigh- thanks unto thee, O Lord, [Holy 

ty, eternal God \ through Christ Father,] Almighty everlasting 

our Lord ; who, after his resur- God. 

tectton, manifested himself to all Through thy most dearly beloT- 
his Disciples, and In their pres- ed Son Jesus Christ our Lord ; 
ence ascended into heaven, to who, after his most glorious res- 
make us partakers of his divinity, urrection, manifestly appeared to 
And therefore with the Angels all his apostles, and in their sight 
and Archangels, with the thrones ascended up into heaven, to pre- 
and dominations, and with all the pare a place for us ; that where 
militia of the heavenly host, we ne is, thither we might also ao- 
aing the hymn of thy glory ; say- cend, and reign with him in glory: 
ing, without end : Therefore with Angels and 
Holy, holy, holy Lord Grod of Sa- Archangels, and with allthe coflfr> 
baoth. The heavens and the earth pany of neaven, we laud and mag<- 
are full of thy glory. Hosannah nify thy srlorioas name ; ever- 
in the highest. Blessed is he that more praismg thee, and saying, 
oomes in the name of the Lord. Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
Hosannah in the highest. Hosts, heaven and earth are full 

of thy glory : Glory be to thee, 
O Lord Most High. Amen. 

In making the above companson, we have only used the 
Mass Book or Roman Catholic Manual in common use in the 
United Statea But we have seen enough to illustrate the po- 
pish character of the liturgy of the Episcopal church. To 
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what extent this comparison might be carried by reference to 
all the liturgical books of the Roman Catholics, we are not in- 
fi>rmed. But the commissioners who formed the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, under Edward VI, with Archbishop Cranmer at 
their head, themselves declare, that ** everything sound and 
valuable in the Romish Missal and Breviary was transferred by 
them without scruple, to the English Communion Service and 
to the Common Prayer." The commissioners who were ap- 
]K>inted by Charles II, A. D. 1661 to revise the liturgy also say, 
** We humbly desire that it may be considered that our first 
reformers, out of their great wisdom, did at that time compose 
the liturgy so as to loin upon (he papists and to draw them into 
their church communion, bt vergino as little as thet could 
EROM the Romish forms before in use." 

From the first introduction of the English liturgy in 1548, 
there was a steady return to the superstitions of Popery. So 
that the Papists themselves boasted '^ that the book was a com- 
pliance with them in a great part of their service ; so were not 
a little confirmed in their superstition and idolatry, expecting 
rather a return to them, than endeavoring the reformation of 
themselves." This return to the Popish service became so 
striking in the reign of Elizabeth, that a body of divines was 
appointed by the Lords in 1641, to take into consideration cer- 
tain " Innovations in the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England." Among the "innovations in discipline" are 
enumerated the following: 

" 1. The turuing of the holy table altar-wise, and most com- 
monly calling it aliar. 

" 2. Bowing towards it, or towards the East, many times, 
with three congees, etc. 

" 3. Advancing candlesticks in many churches upon the altar 
so called. 

" 4. In making canopies over the altar, so called, with tra- 
verses and curtains on each side and before it 

** 5. In compelling all communicants to come up before the 
rails, and there to receive. 

" 6. In advancing crucifixes and images upon the altar-cloth 
BO called. 

" 7. In reading some part of Morning Prayer at the holy table 
when there is no communion celebrated. 

** 8. By the minister's turning his back to the West, and his 
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ftee to the East, wlien he proooonceth the creed, or reads 
pmyenk 

* 9. By pretending for their innovittiooB the injunctions an^ 
advertisenientB oi Queen Elizabeth, which are not in force, etc 

* 10. Bj prohibiting a direct prayer before sermon, and bid- 
dmg of prayer » 

In addition to the above ** innovations" exceptions are made 
to the change in the Vestments of tlie clergy, to the sign of the 
eroas in baptism, to the absolution of the sick and the burial 
service-*^ the sure and certain liope of resurrection to eternal 
fife.* 

The intelligent reader cannot fail to notice the striking simi- 
Isrity, we might almost say the pafed identihf of these innova- 
tions with those which the Puseyite party are renewing in the 
EfHscopal church. What is all this mighty movement of tliat 
party but another revival of Popish superstitioQ ? It is another 
return to Popeiy ; another sad illustration of the strong affini- 
ties which have ever subsisted between the church of Eng- 
land and tfie church of Rome. 

*^ Of all Pkt>testant rhurehes," remarks the learned author of 
Horae Biblicae, himself a distinguished civilian and a Roman 
Catholic, ** the National church of England most nearly resem- 
bles the church of Rome, it has retained much of the dogma, 
and much of the discipline of Roman Catholics. Down to the 
sub-deacon it has retained the whole of their hierarchy ; and, 
like them, has its deans, rural deans, chaptera, prebends, arch- 
deacons, rulera and vtcara; a liturgy, taken in a great measure, 
fix>m the Roman Catholic limrgy, and cximposed like that, of 
Psalms, Canticles, the three Creeds, Litanies, Gospels, Epistles, 
prayers and responses. Both churches have the sacraments of 
Baptism and the Eucharist, the absolution of the sick, the bu- 
rial service, the sign of the cross in baptism, the reservation of 
conformation, and order [ordination] to bishops, the difference 
of Episcopal and sacerdotal dress, foasts and fasts." 

We know indeed that the Articles of the Church of England 
strongly protest against the errors of Popery, and assert the 
doctrines of the Reformation. And this is another verification 
of the famous declaratiou of Lord Chatham, that the Church of 
England has ** a Calviuistic creed, a Popish liturgy, and an Ar- 
minian clergy." 
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utations, 31 ; remonstrate with 
the church, and address thera as 
independent fraternity, 33—35, 
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oversight of the churches, 150; 
govern them collectively, 151. 

Apostolical succession, origin of, 
298; derived fi*om Roraish 
church, 313. 
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''AqxovTBg tnnXrjoiSiy, 163. 

Aristocracy in elections, 76 ; gfov- 
ern the church, 77 ; rise in the 
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AfU^mif reader, 71. 
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Benediction, origin and import of 
the rite, 412 ; Aaronitic, 415 ; 
aposfolicaly entirely unlike the 
benediction of the Jewish priest- 
hood, and that of prelacy, 416 
—418 ; mode, of administering 
the rite, 418 ; abuses of it, 419 
—426. 

Beiigel, on the angel of the 
church, 160. 

Bible, a repablican book, 240. 

, withheld from the laity^ 289. 
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Bishops, their office, 36; their 
election resisted, 73; not dis- 
tinguished from presbyters, 125; 
proof, 126, 163; plurality of, 
inadmissiblie, 127, 128; never 
confounded willi apostles or 
deacons, 130; deriyed from 
Greek, 131; titles interchan^d 
with presbyters, 126 sq., 163 ; 
their qualifications, 131 ; duties 

• the same as those of presbyters ; 
but one in a diocese, 127, 133 ; 
no official title in the Scriptures, 
145 — 161 ; not superior in rank 
to presWters, 145. sq. ; accord- 
ing to Clement, 164 ; to Foly- 
carp, 165 ; to Justin Martyr, 
167 ; to Irenaeus, 169 ; to Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, 172 ; to Ter- 
tullian, 174 ; merely presbyters, 
193; pastors only of single par- 
ishes, 201 ; a bishop's charge 
originally a single con^egation, 
201 sq.; admitted by l^piscopa- 
lians, 202 sq, ; all met for wor- 
ehip in* the same place, 204 ; 
personally known to their bish- 
op, 205, 206 ; limited in extent, 

. 206 ; bishop in country towns, 
206 — 209; yast multitudes of 
them, 208, 209, note ; ascenden- 
cy of city bishops, 254 ; identi- 
cal in rank with presbylers, Ac- 
cording to Jerome, 215—219 ; 
to Augustin, 219 ; to Chrysos- 
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tom, 219, S», 281 ; to Theodo- 
ret, 222 ; to the Oreek scholiast, 

' 223 ; to Elias, archbp. of Crete, 
and to Gregory Naziansen, to 
isidorus Hispalensis, 224, 225 ; 
to Bernaldus Constantiensis, to 
pope Urban, to Gratian, to Nich- 
olas Tudesohus, 225, 226; to- 
J. 9. Launcelot, and to Gie- 
seler, 226 ; origin of their dis- 
tinction from presbyters, causes 
of their increasing ascendency, 
254—257 ; called priest, 258 ; 
t^eir authority yielded by silent 
consent, 260 f mildly exercised 

- at first, 260 ; authority increase 
ed by councils, 269 ; bishops in 
the city, their pre-eminence, 
274 ; tyranny oyer the clergy, 
276 ; hold the reyenues of uie 

, church, 278 ; power oyer the 
clerffy, 280 ; vast accumulation 
of their wealth, 287 ; means of 
carrying their measures, 292; 
divine rights of, 297-^300; 
their intolerance, 292 ; their 
pride, 303; their ignoranoe,304. 



Campbell on the Episcopate of 
Timothy and Titus, 156. 

Canon of Valencia, 69. 

Carthage, discipline by the church 
of, 99—101. 

Causae ecclesiasticae, 285. 

Catechetical instmctioBs. &vor 
Episcopacy, 272. 

Catholics, multitude of their bish- 
ops, 307. 

Chalcedon, council, 68. , 

Chorepiscopns 253. 

Christ, his example, 29 ; his in- 
structions, 29; his sftirit, 29; 
worshipped as divine in primi- 
tive psalmody, 368 — 370. 

Christianity, rapid spread of, 248 ; 
suffers noalliance with the state, 
307. 

Christians, styled Jews, 40. 

Chrysostom chosen bishop, ^; 
on bishops, 128. 

Church, primitive, first formation, 
25 ; addressed by the apostles, 
31, 32 ; modeled after the syna- 
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^offne, 34, 99 — 46 > acconting 
to Neander, 41 ; Vitrmga, 43 ', 
Whately, 43; name derived 
fromaynagogae, 40; kept pure, 
84 ; a religious aocietj, for reli- 
gious ends, 229 ; no connection 
with state governments, but 

' adapted to any, 330 ; restraints 
upon the clergy, 831 j^narded 
against sectarianism, 232 ; g^e 
scope to ministenai seal, 233 ; 
preserved hartnony in the cler- 
gy, 233 ; formed an efficient 
ministry, 234 ; made an efficient 
laity, 236 ; suited to our fi«e in- 
stitutions, 239 ; sovereignty de- 
stroyed, 284 ; begins to inherit 
property by will, 287 ; corrup- 
tions of, 2^. 

Church government popular, 535, 
37, 228; simple, 26, 28, 45; 
changed, 77, 313; church' and 
sUte united, 294—296. 

Church, «'holy catholic," 214. 

Churches, formed alike, 60 ; bond 
of union in the apostles, 150 ; 
care of them by the apostles, 
151 ; apostolical, their ascen- 
dency, 247—254. 

Clemens, the Evangelist, 156. 

Clement of Rome, cited, 64, 
164. 

Clergy, nominations in elections, 
67 ; opposed bv the people, 72 ; 
deposed by the church, 104 ; 
discipline by them, 113,114; 
not prosecuting officers in the 
church, 119; two orders, 124, 
125, 197; subject to restraint, 
231, 232 ; depressed by the bish- 
op, 275 ; unjust privileges, 285 ; 
distinctions observed with care, 
291 ; party spirit of, 291 ; syco. 
phancy of, 293; civil and ecclesi- 
astical powers, 294 ; appeals to 
the emperor, 295 ; mercenary 
spirit, 296-; claim divine ri^ht, 
297 — 300; persecuting spiiit, 
300. 

College of pmsbyters, 20, 255. 

Collection sent by Saul, 146. 

Conder, on ordination, 140. 

Confederation of the church, 
114. 



Congregation, meaiiiiig <^ 4S. 

Congregational singing, 379, 380 ; 
in Grermany, 381. 

Consignat, 179. 

Constantinople, council, 68. 

Cornelius, chosen bishop^ 68. 

Correspondence of the cbufehea 
and bishops, 270. 

Council of the charches with the 
apoetles)33. 

Councils, their authority denied, 
51, 52; at Jerusalem, 135; re- 
sult not by James, 135, 136; 
their Influence in forming £pia- 
copal government, 267^^270. 

Cyprian on elections, 66, 68 ; on. 
discipline by the church, ^89. 



Daill^ on elections, ^. 

Deacons chosen by the chuFch, 
33, 56 ; their office, 124 ; induc- 
tion to office, 1 39 ; distinguished 
from presbyters and bishops, 145 
163. 

Declension, religions, caused by 
Episcopacy, 305 sq. 

Delegates sent by the churches, 
33,58; their character, 58. 

Delegation from Anttoch to Jeru- 
salem, 135, 147. 

Delegatus ecclesiae, 159. 

Delitzsch, Dr., on the angel of the 
chh., 159 sq. 

Jtdvwwn, 124, 168. 

Diocesan Episcopacy, 267 — ^280; 
disfranchises the laity, 274 ; 
destroys the discipline of the 
church, 280. 

Discipline by the church, 34, 36, 
37, 88 ; argument from Scrip- 
ture, 88, 89 ; from the early &- 
thers, 94 sq.; from ecclesiasti- 
cal writers ; from analogy, 108 ; 
usurped by the priesthood, 113, 
114; authorities, 105—107; at 
Carthage 100; at Rome, 103; 
in the -Eastern church, 102; 
right of lost, 116 ; the right in- 
herent in the church, 117 ; ad- 
vantages of, 1 18 sq. ; not puni- 
tive, 117 ; neglected in the Epis- 
copal church, 121,122,305; mo- 
ral efficacy of it, 133; 
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ister^d by bi&ops, 269, 875; 
deBtroyed, 279. 

Disciplina Acoani, 271 ; is an ar- 
gument against a litur^t 348. 

Oisfranbhisement of the laity, 284. 

Oisputes decided by the church, 
33. 

Diyine right," 70,297-^300; guid- 

andfr, 77. 

Donatists, multitude of their bish- 
ops, 208. ' 

Du Pin on disci{:^line bj the church 
106; on prtmitiye Episcopacy, 
206—209. 

Duties of bishop and presbyter 
identical, 133. 



E ' 

Edinburgh Reyiew, on apovtolical 
succession, 212 — ^214. 

*ffye^MUj 133. 

'Hyoiiuevohl2i. «« o^ 

Elections by the church, 33, 34, 
63, 54 ; loss (rf", 70—81; of an 
apostle, 54 ; by the brethren ac- 
cording to Mosheiro, Neander, 
Grossman, Rohr, 55; Chrysos- 
tom^ 55 ; of the deacons, 56 ; 
of the delegates, 57 ; of the pres- 

• byters, 58 ; usual mode of, 62 ; 
mode of resistance by tbe bish- 
ops, 72; tumultuous proceed- 
ings«-efforts to correct them, 

74 ; controlled by the bishops, 

75 ; canonical, apostolical, 79 ; 
right of every church, 80 ; pre- 
serves balance of influence, 81 ; 
ibundation of religious liberty, 
81 ; safeguard of the ministry, 
83; of the church, 84 ; promotes 
mutual endearments between 
pastor and people, 85 ; produces 
an efficient ministry, 8(5. 

Emperors, Christian, mistaken ef- 
forts toexteAd Christianity ,307, 

308. 
Episcopacy, primitive, 201. See 
bishops. Illustrated, 196—215; 
fallacious reasoning of, 210; 
rise of, 246 ; causes of it, 249— 
262 ; summary of its rise, 259 — 
' 261 ; anti-republican character- 
istics,-264, 265, 318 ; growth in 
Utis country, 264, 265 ; iUus- 



trates the rise of ancient Epis- 
copacy, 266; divine riffht of, 
297—300; introduced irreligious 
men into the ministry, 302; ori- 
gin of, in ambition, 315 ; op- 
pressive to the laity, 116, 273, 
284, 315; creates unjust dis- 
tinctions among the clergy, 316| 
excites bad passions, 316; into- 
lerant, 317 ; impairs the effica- 
cy of preaching, 356, 399, 403, 
406 — 409 ; hindrances tominiB. 
teriaj usefulness, 234, 235; want- 
ing in liberality, 238 ; fails to 
preserve the unity of the chh., 
410 ; its tendency to supersti- 
tion, 4Sa ; encourages the idea 
of a vicarious religion, 423 ; en- 
liourages a disposition to substi- 
tute flie outward form for the 
inward spirit of religion, 425, 

426. 

Episcopal concessions on names 
of bishop and presbyter, 144. 

Episcopalians concede the identi- 
ty of bishops and presbyters, 
144 ; the validity of presby terian 
ordination, 192, 198; unsupport- 
ed by argument, 227. 

'ETtloKonotj 124, 126, 163, 164. 

*Ei:ufK(movyteg^ 128. 

"Etpogoij 163, • 

Eraclius, chosen bishop, bT. 

Eustethius chosen bishop, 67. 

Excommunication by the chuwh 
— ^by the bishops, 114. 

F 

Fellowship of the churches, 48 ; 
encouraged by the apostles, 160; 
interrupted by Episcopacy, 280. 

Forms of prayer opposed to the 
spirit of Christianity, 321 ; to 
the example of Christ and the 
apostles, 323, 324; unautho- 
rized by Christ and the apostles, 
325 ; contrary lb the simplicity 
of primitive worship, 331 ; un- 
known in the primitive church, 
334 ; opposed to gospel freedom 
and the example and instruc- 
tions of Christ and the apostles, 
335, 339 ; opposed to the sim- 
plicity of primitiye worship, 340 
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—348; at fini iadiled by any 
one, d48; prepared for the ig- 
norant, 349 j not adapted to the 
deairea of the worahipper, 353 ; 
weariaome by repetition, 353, 
354; not in harmony with the 
aabject of diiooane, 355. 



Ganpra, eooncil, 236. 

Oifta, miracaloua, 141. 

Government of the cborch by the 
membeni of it, 109; chuigea 
through which it paaaed, 3l£ 

Gaidance, divine, claimed by the 
biahopa, 115, 117. 

H 

Hall, Robert on church and atate, 
394. 

Hands, lading on of, 140. 

Harmony in the church, 37. 

Hawet' tribute, 341. 

Hegeaippua, character of Jamei, 
149. 

Heresiea paniBhed with great se- 
verity, 300; greatly increased, 
301. 

Hierarchy, origin of, 247 ; further 
development, 267 — ^280; metro- 
politan, 2dl ; influence of on the 
jaity»on the clergy— ^n moral 
sUte of the chh., 302, 303. 

Hilary on primitive worship, 332. 

Homuies in the primitive' church, 
391 ; discourses of Peter, 391, 
392 ; of Paul, 393; characteris- 
tics of their preachine, 394, 395; 
homilies in Greek church, cha- 
racteristics, 400^-402; causes 
of the forming of this style, 402 
— 405 ; homilies in the Latin 
church, 405; causes productive 
of their characteristics, 406,407. 

H. W. D. of Philadelphia, 190. 

Hymns of human composition for- 
udden, 376. 



identity of hish(^ and presbyters, 
124. See under each term bish- 
op and presbyter. 

Ignatius, his episUes suspected, 
1.97; interpolated, 198 ; unaatis- 



ftetofT, 196, 199; do not aap- 

port EpiscoMcy, 199, 300. 
Impoaition of nanda, 141, 144. 
independence of the churches, 35, 

57 — ^150; asserted by Moeheim^ 

48,49; by Barrow and Dr. Bur* 

ton, 50; by Riddle, 51; by 

Whately, 51. 
limocent ill, arrogant preten- 

aions, 79. [376. 

Instrumental music in churches, 
Interventota in elections, 75. 
Irenaeus, identity of bishops and 

presbyters, 169—173. 



James not bishop at Jerusalem, 
135, 136, 146; reastos for hia 
residence thexe->his character, 
148. 

Jerome on elections, 68 ; on Insh- 
ops and presbyters, 132, 21&— 
217. 

Jerusalem, council at, 135; seat 
of the Christian religion, 148. 

Judgment, private right of, in- 
fringed, 289. 

Jury of the church, trial by, 118. 

Justin Martyr, cited, 167, 1^ ; on 
primitive tt^orship and ordinan- 
ces, 340-^4. 

Laity baptize, 138 ; disfranchised, 
274 ; oppressed; 275. 

Laity and clergy, balance of pow- 
er between, 81 ; disfranchised, 
116 ; injustice to them, 284, 315; 
loss of their spiritual privileges, 
385 ; indifierent to the interests 
of the church, 287, 288 ; to their 
Christian fellowship, 288, 289 ; 
lose control of revenues, .286. 

Lapsed, censure of, 113. 

Laws enacted by the people, 49, 
109; right taken from them, 115, 
116. 

Legattts ecolesiae, 158. 

Letters addressed to the church, 
109 ; missjve by the church,110. 

Liberty, religious, loss of, 81. 

Litigations settled by the church. 

Liturgy formecl by each bishop, 
48,; unknown in the prioMtiTe 
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churehy 3S1 «q.y 337 } no relics 
of any, nor record of such, as 
found at thia time, 338. ; appeal 
IB made to tradition for aueh 
forms as belong to thp liturgy, 
339, 340 ', liturgies the produc- 
tion of a corrupt aee, 351 ; for 
an ignorant priesthood, 351 ; 
encroach uppn the time which 
should be allotted to the sermon, 
356 i exalt Uie inventions ' of 
man above the word of God, 
357 ; English liturgy of popish 
origin, 359; erroneous in doc- 
trine, 360. 

Lord's prayer not a prescribed 
form, 325; unknown as such 
by the apostles and apostolical 
fathers, 325—329; summary 
conclusions respecting it, 329 — 

' 331 ; unsuited to the Christian 
dispensation, 331 ; varied phra- 
seology, 324. 

Luther, a reformer by his musi- 
cal powen, 3^. 

M 

SiVtt, 157. 
areotis, supplied by presbyters, 
253. 

Mark, the Evangelist, 157. 

Martin, of Tours, chosen bishop, 
72. 

Mason, Dr. on equality of bishops 
and presbyters, 129 ; cited, 135. 

Maximianists, their bishops, 206. 

Miletius chosen bishop, 67. 

Milton's Prose Works cited, 150, 
' 169. 

Ministers, none superior to pres- 
byters, 145. 

Mosheim, on elections by the 
church, 60. See Index of Au- 
thorities. 

Metropolitan Government, estab- 
lished, 281 ; means of its estab- 
lishment, 282— 284; Tesult8,284. 

N 
Neander, on the two great parties 

in the church, 334. See Index 

of Authorities. 
Nice, Council on Elections, 67. 
Mice, Church of jurisdiction, 253. 



O 

Offices of clergy multiplied, 290, 
291. 

Officers of the church, 35, 36. 

Onderdonk,on equality of bishops 
and presbyters, 144 ; on office 
of Timothy, 153, 154. 

Orders, but two in the priesthood, 
163. 

Ordination by presbyters, 13^-^ 
176 ; iqmort of it, 141, note ; 
right or presbyters according 
to Firmilian, 177 ; to Irenaeus, 
176; to Hilary, 178—180; to 
Jerome, 183—186; to Eultv- 
chius of Alexandria, 187 — 188 ; 
to Planck, 189; to Neander, 
189 ; to Blondell, 189 ; to the 
Canons, 190; to Dr. Miller,191, 
192; various fipiscopal author- 
ities, 19^-*197; by Cranmer, 
192 ; Necessary Erudition, 193; 
Whittaker,U8her, 193; Stilltng- 
fleet, Forbes, King, 193; Chris- 
tian Observer, 195 ; Goode, 
1S6 ; Bowdler, 197 ; Summary, 
197, 198 ; Clarkson, 211—212 ; 
b^ Metropolitan, 283 ; by Di- 
vme Right, 298. 

Organs in Church music, 377. 

Origen, as a preacher^ 400. 

"Qoij Svvafug ovrip, of Justin, 342, 
343. 

Pverseers, name, 35. 



Papal Gk>vemment, 310. 
Parochial bishops, 51 ; parochial 
system, 251. [119. 

Pastor, not a prosecuting officer, 
Pastores, 163. 
Patres ecclesiae, 163. 
Patriarchal Government, 309. 
Paul and Barnabas, ordaining 

Sresbyters, 62; in council at 
erusalem, 135 ; his ordination, 
143. [118. 

Peace of the church, by discipline, 

Pearson, on elections, 67. 

Penance, system of, 1 14 ; pro- 
motes the bishop's power, 271. 

Penitents, restored by the church, 
102. 

People overreached in elections. 
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77; people govern themaeWen 
in everything, 107, 108 ; rights 
abridged by councils, 267, 268. 

PUmck on divine right, 296-*298. 
Bee Index of AnUiflrities. 

J7oi^ucc/mv, 134. 

Poiycarp, cited 165, 166. 

Pontifickle Roman am, 68. 

Pope of Rome, his ascendency 
established, dll. 

Praesides, praesidentes, praesoles, 
163. 

Praepositi, 163. 

Pnyers of the primitive church, 
391 ; See forms of prayer, 
prayers of Christ, and the apos- 
tles extempore, 323, 324, 341; 
Lord's prayer, 323 ; attitude in, 
341. 

Presbyters, their office, 36, 124, 
125; choioe of them, 58; by 
the church, 61 ; titles, 124 ; 
eouality with bishops, 124 — 162; 
addressed as bishops, 126 ; term 
deriyed from Jews, 131 ; appel- 
lations interchanged with bish- 
ops, 126, 162; quiaification8,l31, 
166 ; duties identical with pres- 
bvter, 133; teachers of the 
church, 134 ; counsellors, 135 ; 
administer ordinances, 136 ; or- 
dain, 139 y distinguished from 
deacons, 163 ; equal to bishops, 
according to Clement, 164 ; tq 
Poiycarp, 165 ; to Justin Mar- 
tyr, 167 ; to Irenaeus, 169 ; to 
Clement of Alexandria, 172, 
173 ; to TertuUian, 174 ; ascen- 
dency of those in a city, 253 ; 
their right to ordain, 176, 177 ; 
according to Firmilian, 177 ; to 
Hilary, 178—181 ; to Jerome, 
183—186; to Eutychius, of Al- 
exandria, 187—1^ ; to Planck, 
189 ; to Neander, 189 ; to Blon- 
dell, 189 ; to Dr. Miller, 190, 
191 ; to various Episcopal au- 
thorities, 1 92-— 197; according 
to Jerome, 215-^220 ; to Chry- 
sostom, 220, 221 ; to Thebdoret, 
222, 223 ; to the Greek Scho- 
liast, 223, 224; to Elias, of 



Crete, and to Gre g ory Naz., 
224 ; to Isidoms, to Bemaldos, 
to Pope Urban, 225 ; to Nicho- 
las Todesehus, to J. P. Laonce- 
lot, and to Gieseler, 226 ; Col- 
legia of, 255. 

H^ea/fvTt^, 163. 

President of presbyters, 255. 

Priesthood, Jewish, disowned by 
the church, 45 ; diyine right of, 
70. ^ 

Priesthood, discipline by, 114. 

Primate, etc., name of metropol- 
itan, 283. 

Priests, bishops so called, 258; 
claim to be divinely appointed, 

ITi^bS^i, 163. 

ITi^oeoTm, 158, 168, 169. 

IXDoeoTt^eg, 159, 163. 

liQOMTdfievotj 124, 163. 

Jl^oararou, 163. 

lfyo<p^Ttu, 157. 

Protest against secular power, 78 ; 
of Free church in Scotland. 
81, 82. 

Psalmody of the primitiye church, 
363 ; the first disciples indited 
and sang songs, 366 ; fragments 
of such in the New Testament, 
366; songs of primitive Chris- 
tians, 367 ; Christ the subject 
of their songs, 369 ; one primi- 
tive hymn remains, 369 ; mode 
of singing, 370, 371; no in- 
strumentalmusic, 371 ; respon- 
sive singing not general ; all 
the congregation sang, 371; 
delight of primitiye Christians 
in It, 372; power of ancient 
psalmody, 373 ; changes in an- 
cient psalmody, 375; claimed 
by the clergy, 379 ; means of 
propagating doctrinal truth. 
383; of moral discipline, 387; 
importance of simplicity in it, 

Puritans, their wisJom and piety, 
241—244 ; their legacy to li, 
242 ; defection from their reli- 
gion, 244. 



